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BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


As each winter brings the 
fall of the Blue Nile at Khar- 
toum, a small iron steamer is 
towed out from the dockyards 
and moored in mid-stream oppo- 
site the Palace on the river-front 
where General Charles Gordon 
fell to a flight of dervish spears 
fifty-four years ago. 

The Bordein is on view again 
for another winter season. She 
will ride at her moorings till 
the hot weather drives the 
tourists northwards and the 
rising flood makes her anchorage 
unsafe ; then she will be nursed 
back to the shelter of the river 
bank with yet another year 
added to her long life. 

The Bordein, whether she 
likes it or not, is a Public 
Monument. She must submit 
to the dignified indignity of 
ending her days as a museum 
piece; but even in retirement 
she is allowed some vestige of 
the days that have gone. Every 
day her ensign is hoisted at 


dawn and lowered at sunset ; 
her riding-lights burn through 
the night. For the rest she 
belongs to the past, where 
she bore more than her full 
share in the shaping of the 
present. 

She can still be her own 
memorial, but even a tough 
old paddle-steamer cannot last 
for ever. The day must come 
when the tourists can no longer 
look out across the water with 
uncomprehending eyes and 
watch the shabby little ship 
tugging at her moorings and 
wonder vaguely what she is 
doing there. 

Not long ago an edifying 
conversation took place on the 
verandah of the hotel on the 
river-front, and it went some- 
thing like this :— 

““My dear, what is that ex- 
traordinary boat over there ? ”’ 

“T’m not sure, but I think 
she is one of Gordon’s 
steamers.” 
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*“‘ Really ! 
old tub!” 

It was a challenge; for the 
ludicrous old tub can boast a 
story as remarkable as any ship 
afloat today. 

It can be admitted at once 
that the Bordein does not cut 
an impressive figure. Her low 
dark hull is greying with age. 
She carries her enormous paddle- 
boxes rather far forward and 
her tall serrated smoke-stack, 
set at a rakish angle, rather far 
back ; though even today these 
distinctive features have about 
them a hint of archaic speed. 
Amidships there rises a clumsy 
erection of wooden baulks 
clamped together—the self-same 
turret from which, on a January 
morning in 1885, Sir Charles 
Wilson and his staff looked in 
vain for sight of a flag flying 
over the Palace roof and 
realised they had come too 
late. 

Gordon often spoke of his 
little fleet as ‘my penny 
steamers.’ The nickname was 
apt; for the Bordein and her 
sister ships were not unlike the 
passenger steamers that used 
to ply on the Thames in 
Gordon’s day; but it was also 
misleading; for it has given 
rise to the fallacious belief that 
the Bordein in fact began her 
career a8 & penny steamer on 
the Thames before she was sent 
to the Sudan. 

Such is her appearance from 
the shore; but we must take 
a closer look at her. As the 
launch swings round alongside 
and draws in to the tiny plat- 
form by the paddle-box, the 


What a ludicrous 
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sense of the nearness of her 
violent past becomes almost 
tangible. The ship is packed 
with atmosphere, almost ag 
though a living presence brooded 


over it. There is a feeling of 
imprisonment, eerie and for. 
bidding. A high bulwark of 


boiler-plates bolted to wooden 


uprights, flaking with age and 
pocked with bullet marks, runs 
right round the deck, hemming 
it in and throwing it into deep 
shadow. The planking of the 
deck is weather-worn and splin- 
tered. Even the rough fittings 
on board seem like voices from 
the past. In the point of the 
bow is a diminutive turret of 
timber which held a single brass 
howitzer firing straight ahead. 
Below it is a cramped hutch, 
where servant girls crouched 
all day at their endless task 
of cooking and baking bread. 
Next comes the black pit of the 
forehold, and, rising from it, 
the mast with its crazy crow’s- 
nest, @ rough iron drum which 
still hangs rusting from its 
supports. Then a square box 
of timber, which was the mid- 
ship turret and housed the 
second gun. Behind it are the 
engines, below deck but open 
to the sky, coated with cobwebs 
and grime through which the 
legend, PENN-GREENWICH, is 
just discernible. The boiler 
protrudes awkwardly far above 
the level of the deck. It was 
one of her most vulnerable 
parts, and had to be protected 
with logs of wood. Behind the 
smoke-stack lies the hatch of 
the main hold, and behind that 
again a saloon or deck-house of 
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rough wood divided into two 
diminutive cabins. On top of 
the deck-house is a protected 
platform, which held the wheel 
and also provided room for a 
handful of infantry. In a small 
open deck space at the stern is 
the hatch of the after-hold. 

When the Bordein was on 
active service all three holds 
were crammed to the hatches 
with grain, ammunition, the 
loot amassed by the Turkish 
commander, the wives and 
babies of the crew, and a herd 
of goats for milking. It is 
recorded that an appalling 
stench shot out whenever the 
hatches were removed, and there 
seems no reason to doubt it. 
No mention is made of the 
heat, presumably because, un- 
like the smell, it only affected 
the unfortunate inmates, whose 
opinions did not greatly matter ; 
but no great stretch of imagina- 
tion is needed to feel the dread- 
ful sense of suffocation which 
must have overwhelmed anyone 
shut up in that black inferno, 
airless except for the narrow 
hatch and enclosed only by 
the iron flanks of the ship. 

On a day in 1869 the Khedive 
of Egypt, sitting in his capital 
far away to the north, came to 
a bold decision. He could not 
foresee that he was setting in 
motion the long chain of events 
that was to change the whole 
course of the Sudan’s history ; 
but he did know that his move 
would stir up bitter resentment 
and opposition, and he stuck 
to it. 

From the Great Lakes to 
Khartoum the traffic in slaves 
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was draining the life of his 
southern kingdom like a cancer. 
Moreover, it had become a 
world-wide scandal, and he 
meant to crush it. He showed 
from the start that he really 
meant business by choosing as 
his envoy no less a personage 
than Sir Samuel Baker. The 
Khedive knew what he was 
doing, and knew he must choose 
carefully. In many ways Baker 
was admirably equipped for the 
task. A sagacious and experi- 
enced explorer with two impor- 
tant Sudan expeditions already 
to his credit, he was a man of 
powerful moral fibre and utterly 
without fear. The most fan- 
tastic dangers and disasters left 
him quite unperturbed. 

The document which em- 
bodied Baker’s mandate is fas- 
cinating in its sonorous naiveté. 
The preamble sets out an impos- 
ing string of ‘ points for con- 
sideration.’ It considers firstly 
“the savage condition of the 
tribes which inhabit the Nile 
Basin.” From this undeniable 
premise it proceeds to consider 
‘* that neither government, laws 
or security exist in those coun- 
tries, and that humanity en- 
forces the suppression of the 
slave hunters who occupy those 
countries in great numbers.’ 
Then it draws a deep breath 
and launches the thunderous 
conclusion, ‘‘ that the establish- 
ment of legitimate commerce 
throughout these countries will 
be a great stride towards future 
civilisation and will result in 
the opening to steam naviga- 
tion of the great equatorial 
lakes of Central Africa and in 
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the establishment of permanent 
government.”’ 

Impelled by the momentum 
of these weighty considerations, 
the Khedive decreed that an 
expedition should be organised 
“to subdue to our authority 
the countries situated to the 
south of Gondokoro; to sup- 
press the slave trade ; to intro- 
duce a system of regular com- 
merce; to open to navigation 
the great lakes of the Equator ; 
to establish a chain of military 
stations and commercial depéts, 
distant at intervals of three 
days’ march, throughout Central 
Africa, accepting Gondokoro as 
the base of operations.’”? The 
leader of the expedition was 
vested with “‘ the most absolute 
and supreme powers, even that 
of death, over all those who 
may compose the expedition 
and over all those countries of 
the Nile Basin south of Gon- 
dokoro.”’ 

Such were Baker’s marching 
orders. He was given precisely 
four years in which to carry 
them out. It was perhaps not 
inappropriate that the mandate 
was dated 1st April. 

The pith of this portentous 
document lies, of course, in 
the single phrase “‘ the suppres- 
sion of the slave traffic.”” The 
sociological effects of the trade, 
which today are matters of 
common knowledge, were far 
less widely known in Baker’s 
day. The misery it brought 
to the thousands of human 
beings torn suddenly from their 
homes was readily recognised ; 
its broader effects on the com- 
mon life of the country were 
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less obvious. It was from the 
writings of men like Baker 
that the civilised world first 
learned of the almost complete 
paralysis of normal social con- 
ditions which the system pro- 
duced. It placed the tribal 
chiefs in a dilemma from which 
there was no escape. Resistance 
to the slavers brought certain 
ruin; co-operation with them 
meant the betrayal of friends 
and neighbours. Deadly sus- 
picion and deadlier treachery 
had done their work in the 
land and had left it morally 
and physically degraded. Baker 
himself could bear witness to 
the change. At his first coming 
he had found a contented and 
cheerful people. He returned 
to find that whole tribes which 
had once treated him with a 
natural friendliness were now, 
in the space of a few years, 
disintegrated into roving groups 
of vagabonds who showed him 
nothing but sullen suspicion. 
The men who had worked 
this change were Arabs—men 
who had once made a compara- 
tively respectable living as 
farmers and small traders, but 
had turned without compunc- 
tion to this new and attractive 
way to quick and easy profits. 
Organised in a number of power- 
ful brigand bands, they were 
the front line of the trade. The 
nerve-centre lay in a small but 
immensely influential clique of 
merchants and officials in Khar- 
toum. The clique paid by 
results. The front line took 
good care that the results should 
be satisfactory. Secure in the 
knowledge that each member 
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of this central group had leased 
his own particular preserve 
direct from the Government, the 
raiders had nothing to fear at 
the hand of Authority. Each 
gang was in fact a private 
standing army, directed and 
controlled by its ‘landlord’ in 
Khartoum. Some measure of 
the vested interests involved 
may be gauged from the stupen- 
dous fact that one single mer- 
chant held absolute dominion 
over ninety thousand square 
miles of territory for the sole 
purpose of exploiting its human 
material. His army of occupa- 
tion numbered nearly three 
thousand Arab brigands, organ- 
ised, military fashion, in com- 
panies stationed at strategic 
points under the command 
of deserters from the regular 
army. 

Baker lost no time in prepar- 
ing for his desperate fight 
against stonewall opposition, 
against treachery and _ ineffi- 
ciency deliberate and innate, 
and, not least, against the 
dead - weight antagonism of 
Nature herself. He set about 
his task with business - like 
thoroughness and began by 
ordering the fleet of steamers 
which was to be the backbone 
of his expedition. In Cairo 
he placed orders for three 
steamers, which were to be 
carried in sections on camel- 
back across the desert to Khar- 
toum and there assembled. In 
addition to these he ordered 
six smaller steamers, varying 
from forty to eighty horse- 
power, to be built as quickly 
a8 possible in England. Among 
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these was the Bordein. Her 
builders were Samuda Brothers 
of Poplar, a firm which went 
out of business some forty-five 
years ago. The records do not 
tell us whether she came out 
to Cairo under her own steam. 
It is more probable that she was 
shipped out in sections and 
fitted together in Cairo; but, 
however that may be, certain 
it is that the builders completed 
the orders with astonishing 
speed, and the Bordein and 
her sister ships were ready 
assembled in Cairo by the 
summer of 1869. 

It was Baker’s intention that 
the flotilla and a convoy of 
thirty sailing vessels carrying 
the entire stores for the expedi- 
tion should leave Cairo in June. 
The timing of their departure 
was important, for they must 
catch the top of the Nile flood 
for their passage through the 
cataracts; but at this point 
official obstruction and inepti- 
tude made their first maddening 
appearance. A series of bogus 
difficulties and delays prevented 
the fleet from getting under 
way until August ; and then it 
was too late. The Nile was 
falling rapidly, and it had 
become impossible to drag the 
ships through the dangerous 
rocks and shallows of the cata- 
racts. The fleet returned to 
Cairo to wait for the next 
year’s rise. Even then they 
spent two flood seasons in 
getting through, and did not 
arrive in Khartoum until August 
1871. So the Bordein began her 
long career by being two years 
late on parade. She was only 
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late on one other occasion, and 
then it was by two days. 

This initial setback, crippling 
though it was, did not deter 
Sir Samuel. If the fleet could 
not come with him he would 
manage without it. He left 
Suez on 5th December 1869 in 
an Egyptian sloop, and a few 
days later landed at Suakin. 
There he spent a week engaging 
camels, and then the little 
party, which surprisingly in- 
cluded Lady Baker, set out to 
ride the three hundred miles 
through the wild savagery of 
the Red Sea hills and across 
the burning plateau beyond to 
the town of Berber on the Nile. 
From Berber they covered the 
last two hundred miles to Khar- 
toum by boat. The whole 
journey from Suez had taken 
them thirty-two days. It was 
good going. Sir Samuel himself 
said so. Today it can be done 
in one-tenth of the time. 

Baker found his second set- 
back waiting for him in Khar- 
toum. Determined to begin 
operations without the Cairo 
fleet, he had sent urgent instruc- 
tions ahead of him that twenty- 
five native sailing vessels and 
three small steamers already in 
commission at Khartoum should 
be ready for him on his arrival. 
There was no sign of them. 
Nothing whatever had been 
done. The vested interests had 
come into action again; but 
this time with the big difference 
that Sir Samuel had his antag- 
onists at close range. He knew 
well enough that he could 
expect no help from the officials 
whose lucrative activities it 
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was his avowed business to 
wreck ; but it was only when 
he learned that the Governor- 
General himself was the land- 
lord-in-chief who had leased 
their preserves to the slaver 
clique that he realised to the 
full what he would have to 
face. Gaafar Pasha had adopted 
delaying tactics. He foresaw 
his fat rake-off falling into 
grave jeopardy if this tiresome 
bearded explorer was to be 
allowed to have his way. The 
day of reckoning must at all 
costs be postponed, if it could 
not be altogether avoided. 
Baker found himself being told 
with a wealth of excuse and 
spreading of the hands that it 
had most unfortunately been 
quite impossible to secure the 
boats he had ordered. It was, 
of course, highly regrettable, 
but Allah would bear witness 
that he had done all a man 
could do. Meanwhile he had 
assumed that, things being as 
they were despite his most 
earnest efforts, Sir Samuel would, 
of course, wish to spend the 
coming year in Khartoum and 
embark upon his so noble mis- 
sion in the following season. 
Therefore he himself had made 
full provision for this felicitous 
alternative. Sir Samuel and 
his lady wife should lack noth- 
ing in the way of comfort and 
convenience. He had in fact 
bought a house which was even 
now at their disposal. 

Not so Sir Samuel. The very 
suggestion that he should fritter 
away the first of his four short 
years in idleness was highly 
offensive tohim. To the Pasha’s 
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dismay he set himself furiously 
to work. Boats were bought 
and fitted out. Prices began 
to soar. If this tornado of a 
man meant to have boats, by 
all means let him have them ; 
but at a proper price. The 
merchants meant to exact full 
toll for the rope that was to 
hang them. By sheer force of 
will Baker kept the prices 
within reasonable bounds. Then 
there was trouble over the crews. 
Men were in no mood to sign on 
with this unpopular expedition ; 
there might be reprisals. Their 
fears were sedulously and skil- 
fully fanned into open panic, 
and they bolted. Baker was 
forced to resort to pressgang 
methods. Crews of a kind were 
collected, but of the worst 
possible material. 

By the end of a fortnight 
Baker had gained the upper 
hand. So infectious was his 
enthusiasm that even the un- 
willing Gaafar found himself 
being swept helplessly into its 
vortex. Within a month Baker 
had bought and fitted out 
between thirty and forty vessels 
of varying shapes and sizes, but 
at terrific cost. Early in Feb- 
ruary the spatchcock flotilla was 
ready to start. The shore was 
lined with troops. Guns fired 
an ironic salute as the current 
swept the strange collection of 
craft past the long water-front 
of Khartoum and down to the 
Mogren point and the junction 
of the two Niles. As the fleet 
swung round and passed from 
view into the broad placid 
reaches of the White Nile, many 
® pot-bellied watcher turned 
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thankfully homewards, breath- 
ing a fervent prayer that he 
might never see or hear of them 
again. 

The prayer went unanswered. 
For a few months indeed the 
expedition was lost to sight 
and hearing. Africa had swal- 
lowed it up. Spirits in Khar- 
toum began to rise. Then 
Suddenly, and without a word 
of warning, Sir Samuel himself 
shattered their complacence by 
popping up from nowhere like 
@ jack-in-the-box. It is pleasing 
to contemplate their dismay. 
What did this frightful voleano 
want now? Whatever it might 
be, they had an uneasy feeling 
that life was going to be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable till he 
had got it and gone away again. 

It was the sudd that had 
driven him back to Khartoum ; 
that dreary region where the 
waters of the White Nile lose 
themselves in a gigantic swamp 
of floating vegetation. Packed 
tight and matted into a dense 
rotting carpet, it blocks and 
obscures the channel and 
spreads for miles on either side. 
It is a deadly phenomenon, and 
it had come near to breaking 
Baker’s heart. He had spent 
nearly six months in hacking 
his way through; and then it 
had closed again relentlessly 
behind him. That had settled 
it. He knew then that he 
would never succeed in opening 
up the South unless the maiz 
channel could be _ properly 
cleared and kept open. For 
this he would need a special 
expedition. His own wretched 
assortment of boats and crews 
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would never achieve it even if 
he could spare them. He had 
no illusions about the folk in 
Khartoum. Unless he went 
himself nothing would be done. 

So the unlucky officials in 
Khartoum were put through 
another course of frantic acti- 
vity ; but it must be admitted 
that Baker had a strong per- 
sonal reason for his almost 
savage insistence on speedy 
action. It was September. The 
short season of the rains was 
over, leaving behind it an 
oppressive humid heat. Sir 
Samuel found the place far 
from his liking. It was a welter 
of mud and bad smells. There 
was no drainage or sanitation. 
There were myriads of flies. 
He damns it in one pungent 
sentence: ‘* Nothing,’ he writes, 
“could exceed the misery of 
this hateful spot at such a 
season.”” He was out of it 
again within a month. 

It had been a severe dis- 
appointment to him that there 
was still no sign of the steamers 
from Cairo. Without them his 
attack on the sudd could not be 
really effective, but he dared 
not wait. It was as well he 
did not; for nearly a year was 
to pass before news reached 
him away in the South that 
they had come at last. By 
then he was far beyond the 
sudd, which had once more 
closed in behind him. He had 
made himself completely inde- 
pendent oi his base, and his 
four years were already drawing 
to a close. Ten months later 
he wrote: ‘‘ The decked vessels 
I ordered from Cairo two years 
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ago could not pass the cata- 
racts. The six steamers ordered 
at the same time have, I believe, 
only just reached Khartoum, 
Thus, instead of working on 
my original plan, I have had 
to struggle on with the wretched 
boats of the country.” 

In March 1873 his commis. 
sion came to an end. Early in 
May he turned his back on 
the South for the last time, 
and, passing straight through 
Khartoum, was in Cairo by 
August. 

While still in the South and 
with a year of his commission 
left to run, Baker had written 
to the Khedive stressing his 
anxiety that a fellow-country- 
man should carry on the work 
he had begun. The Khedive 
had taken his advice and at 
once began his search for a 
successor. The quest was a 
long one. It ended at last in 
Constantinople with a fateful 
meeting between two men. One 
was Nubar Pasha, the Khedive’s 
Foreign Minister; the other 
was Colonel Charles Gordon. 

With the Crimean War and his 
almost mythical career in China 
behind him, Gordon, who always 
loathed the limelight, was at 
the time of this meeting enjoying 
a temporary eclipse as a member 
of an obscure Danube Commis- 
sion and as Vice-Consul at 
Galatz in Rumania. 

Nubar sounded the Colonel, 
but, since Baker was still firmly 
in the saddle, he could not 
make him a definite offer. 

So for another year Gordon’s 
whole future was left hanging 
in the balance ; but in October 
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1873 came the Khedive’s official 
invitation, and he accepted it. 

The task which now faced 
Gordon was seemingly as hope- 
less a8 ever it was in Baker’s 
day. During the interval of 
ten short months the South 
had swiftly returned to its old 
ways. Themoment SirSamuel’s 
broad back was turned upon 
them the clique had set them- 
selves gleefully to repairing the 
damage he had done; but in 
one respect Gordon held an 
advantage of immense import- 
ance—the channel through the 
sudd had been cleared and the 
way to the South was open. 

It was an encouraging begin- 
ning and it put Gordon in good 
heart. He owed it to the 
initiative of the new Governor- 
General, Ismail Pasha, and to 
the Bordein. She had retrieved 
her early lapse. At the outset 
of her long association with 
Gordon, if not at its close, she 
had been in time. 

It is perhaps natural that 
Baker should have described 
Gordon’s work as ‘ totally 
different’ from his own. He 
even finds himself envying the 
Colonel. True, the problem of 
the sudd was out of the way ; 
but Baker could not know how 
quickly his work had crumbled 
behind him. In actual fact 
Gordon had to start again 
almost from the beginning. He 
was not alarmed. His peculiar 
brand of philosophy came to 
his help. For some inscrutable 
reason the Almighty had per- 
mitted slavery for generations. 
A single expedition could not 
expect to stamp it out. In the 
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gradual opening up of the 
country lay the best chance of 
clearing it away. It must 
collapse before the steady 
advance of ordered develop- 
ment; and the collapse would 
bring no loss of life if he could 
help it. 

There is another figure who 
must now be sketched into the 
picture, for he is to play a 
leading part in the next few 
years of the Bordein’s career. 

Before leaving Cairo, Gordon 
had chosen the members of 
his staff. He had chosen 
well, but Gordon rarely did 
the obvious thing. Running 
through the long list of his 
acquaintances he chose for his 
Second -in- Command, not a 
fellow countryman, but a re- 
tired Italian officer. It is per- 
haps surprising that Romolo 
Gessi is not better known today ; 
for he was undoubtedly a great 
man and hardly less striking 
a personality than Gordon him- 
self. They had first met in 
the Crimea, where Gessi was 
serving as an interpreter with 
the British Army. In character 
and outlook the two had much 
in common. Their friendship 
ripened quickly. It was re- 
newed many years later in 
Rumania, where Gessi had re- 
tired and settled down. The 
chance acquaintance struck up 
with an eccentric young sapper 
officer in the mud and cold of 
the Crimea was destined to 
lead Gessi into strange places. 

To him Gordon now entrusted 
the command and supervision 
of the transport aad supplies, 
and he never had reason to 
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regret it. They quarrelled often 
and violently. That was only 
natural. Both were men of 
strong views and fiery tempers ; 
but neither of them ever allowed 
these passing flares to sour their 
friendship. 

Gordon left Cairo on 2i1st 
February 1874, ahead of Gessi. 
Like Baker he was anxious to 
lose no time. He reached Khar- 
toum on 13th March, and by 
the 22nd he was out of it 
again heading south. Covering 
the first part of the journey on 
@ small steamer always known 
as the ‘No. 9,’ he found the 
Bordein waiting for him at 
Fashoda, and transferred to the 
larger ship. As the little be- 
whiskered Colonel with the 
piercing blue eyes walked up 
the gangway with that peculiar 
springy step of his, there began 
an association as intimate and 
fateful as any that has ever 
existed between man and vessel, 
an association that was not to 
end until that last tragic morn- 
ing when the Bordein turned 
back under the guns of Omdur- 
man, too late to save the man 
she had served for eleven 
crowded years. 

The Bordein steamed easily 
through the two hundred and 
fifty miles of sudd which had 
come so near to breaking Baker’s 
heart, and so on southwards 
to Gordon’s base at Gondokoro. 
She had done her job well. 
Gordon was able to cover in 
twenty-five days the journey 
that had cost Baker many 
months of weary work. 

Five days later he was on 
the Bordein again, steaming 
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north at full speed for Khar. 
toum. History was repeating 
itself. Four years ago Sir 
Samuel had electrified Khar. 
toum by his unheralded re- 
appearance from the blue. The 
effect was no less startling now 
as the Bordein was sighted 
rounding the Mogren point. 
The crowd on the quay were 
already twittering with specu- 
lation as they watched the 
steamer draw in to her berth, 
but they broke into a fevered 
buzz of excitement when they 
recognised the Colonel himself 
standing on the bridge. What 
upsetting folk these British 
were! Why this sudden return 
when they had thought him a 
safe thousand miles away? 
Gordon gave them a reason. 
He had come back to supervise 
the assembling of his staff and 
supplies. The excuse was lame 
enough with a man like Gessi 
in charge, but it satisfied the 
chattering jackdaws on the 
quay. The real reason came 
out a few minutes later, when 
a furiously angry little man 
stormed into the Governor- 
General’s study and slammed 
on the table the written evidence 
of the scandal he had unearthed 
at Gondokoro. The troops there 
were receiving their pay, not 
in cash, but in gin and slave 
girls. To a man of Gordon’s 
principles it was the final straw. 
Nothing could have been better 
calculated to lash him into 
flaming indignation. The enor- 
mity of it had driven him a 
thousand miles down the Nile 
to beard the Governor-General 
himself. The scene between 
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these two men, poles apart in 
temperament and morality, 
must have been impressive. It 
is even possible to reconstruct 
it with a fair amount of cer- 
tainty : the podgy, rather trem- 
ulous hand waving the Colonel 
to a chair; Gordon, ignoring 
the invitation, striding with 
staccato steps up and down 
the room, his blue eyes blazing 
in a face white and tense with 
fury; the futile deprecating 
gestures of the badly scared 
Pasha. 

Gordon had his ultimatum 
ready. He demanded a shipload 
of honest hard cash; and that 
his province of Equatoria should 
henceforth be separated from 
the Governor-General’s author- 
ity and be entirely independent 
of it. He gained both his 
points. Then, in a calmer 
frame of mind, he turned his 
attention to Gessi and the 
transport. 

These at the moment were 
still on their way up the Nile 
from Berber, and since the 
prospect of spending a single 
day in the Pasha’s company 
held no attractions for Gordon, 
he went back to the Bordein 
and steamed north to meet 
them. A few hours later an 
incident very typical of the 
country came near to landing 
the Bordein in disaster. As 
the steamer was passing through 
the dangerous narrows of the 
Shabluka Gorge the skipper 
started a violent argument with 
the helmsman about the proper 
course. The skipper waved 
his arm to the right. The 
helmsman took both hands off 
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the wheel and waved them 
emphatically to the left. Mean- 
while the Bordein was heading 
serenely for a mass of rocks 
in mid-stream. The noise of 
the sudden commotion over- 
head brought Gordon out of the 
deck-house. A second later he 
was on the bridge and saw the 
danger ahead. Quick as thought 
he sprang to the wheel and 
steered her clear. There is no 
record of what he said. Perhaps 
it is as well. 

By the end of May, Gordon 
had collected his staff and 
supplies at Khartoum. The 
expedition left in detachments 
at two-day intervals with 
Gessi leading. Gordon himself 
brought up the rear in the 
Bordein. 

Although she was constantly 
on the move during the next 
few months she is rarely men- 
tioned by name, and we get 
only occasional glimpscs of her. 
The first of these was towards 
the end of 1874. Gordon had 
decided to move his head- 
quarters from Gondokoro to 
the higher ground at Lado, and 
Gessi had been sent ahead in 
the Bordein to prepare the 
site. On arrival the crew went 
ashore to clear the ground of 
trees and scrub while the Bordein 
made fast to the bank. She was 
altogether too much for the 
local tribesmen. They had 
never seen anything like her 
before. For a moment they 
stood gaping with amazement 
and then bolted into the bush. 
Gessi was able to calm them 
with presents of glass beads. 

Again, in 1875, it was the 
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Bordein that brought Colonel 
Long back to duty from his 
convalescence in Khartoum with 
the news that four hundred 
fresh troops were on their way 
up to Lado to reinforce the 
garrison. Gordon needed those 
troops desperately. Of his pre- 
vious contingent of two hun- 
dred and fifty men, half were 
dead and one hundred were on 
the sick list, which left him 
with a meagre balance of 
twenty-five men fit for duty. 
His first thought was, “ Are 
they blacks or Egyptians?” 
The answer was of enormous 
moment to him. If they were 
blacks all was well, but if 
they were Egyptians the climate 
would get them down and they 
would be useless to him. Al- 
though so much hung on Long’s 
reply, Gordon, extraordinary 
fellow, waited two whole days 
in an agony of suspense before 
he could bring himself to ask 
him. At last he nerved himself 
to it. Yes, the fresh troops 
were Egyptians. The disap- 
pointment hung over him like 
a cloud for weeks. 

At the end of 1876 Gordon’s 
term of service in Equatoria 
came to an end, but five months 
later he was back in the Sudan 
once more. He had stepped 
into the shoes of his rascally 
predecessors as Governor-Gen- 
eral of the whole territory. 

He soon discovered on his 
return that the old fight against 
slavery was far from ended. 
He himself was tied to his 
capital now, but he still had 
Gessi with him, and a few 
weeks later the tough old Italian 
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set out alone in the Bordein to 
lead his brilliant expedition 
against Suliman Zubeir, the 
uncrowned king of the slavers, 
The whole European popula- 
tion gathered on the quay to 
bid him good-bye, just as they 
had gathered four years before 
when the Bordein had carried 
Gordon away to Gondokoro; 
but this time Gordon stood 
waving his hand in farewell from 
the Palace balcony. 

The Bordein had only steamed 
as far as the Mogren point and 
was not yet out of sight of 
Khartoum when a violent sand- 
storm, followed by torrents of 
rain, swept over the river, and 
she was forced to anchor. Al- 
though she was fresh from con- 
siderable repairs in the dock- 
yards, Gessi noticed with pained 
surprise that the water was 
pouring through the joints in 
the wooden walls of the deck- 
house. While the storm was 
at its height a terrific row 
between the captain and the 
ship’s clerk suddenly drowned 
the howling of the wind. Gessi, 
sitting soaked and wretched in 
the diminutive cabin, shouted 
out to ask what was the trouble. 
When a bungle is staged in 
the Sudan its authors generally 
contrive to bring it off with 
diabolical accuracy at the worst 
possible moment, and this was 
no exception. The clerk had 
forgotten to take on board the 
mail- bag for Fashoda and 
Central Africa, and the luckless 
creature had then added further 
to his unpopularity by announc- 
ing that Gessi’s servant had 
deserted at the last moment 
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before sailing. As soon as the 
storm had died down four 
sailors were put ashore. They 
retrieved the mail-bag, but the 
servant never materialised. 

The very next day Gessi had 
startling proof that the slave 
trade was still more impudently 
alive than even he or Gordon 
realised. Night had fallen and 
@ full moon was riding into the 
sky. Gessi was taking a final 
stroll round the deck before 
turning in when he saw a 
large and heavily laden native 
vessel sailing down - stream 
towards him. He hailed it as it 
swept past, but there was no 
answering shout and it held 
on under full sail. Gessi in- 
stantly swung the Bordein round 
and gave chase. As she came 
alongside he jumped on board 
and tore open the hatch. The 
hold was packed solid with 
slaves. There were ninety-two 
of them, men and women, 
jammed so tightly together that 
they could not move. Some 
were in chains. Many had 
died hours before and _ still 
stood wedged upright among 
their fellows. The remainder, 
numbed and stupid with cramp, 
had stiffened into a motionless 
mass. The stench was so foul 
that Gessi found it impossible 
to breathe. He was told that 
the hatch had not been opened 
for several days. The entire 


cargo was the property of 
Ibrahim Fauzi Bey, the Gover- 
nor-General of Central Africa. 
This alone was rich enough, 
but Gessi considered his haul 
complete when he went into 
the cabin and cornered the 
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gentleman who was travelling 
in charge of the consignment, 
an officer of the regular army 
at Lado. Only four years had 
passed since Baker had claimed 
in all sincerity that his expedi- 
tion had taken root. 

While Gessi was away in the 
South, Gordon’s commission as 
Governor-General came to an 
end. In 1879 he left the Sudan, 
as he thought, for the last time. 
Meanwhile Gessi was left behind 
to finish his work. The way he 
did it is another story, but his 
return to Khartoum, although 
he was on board the Safia, 
belongs to the Bordein. It 
was a nightmare journey. First 
he went down with malaria 
and ran out of quinine; then 
he found that the sudd had 
been at work behind his back 
and the channel was blocked 
once more. His retreat was 
cut off, and six months of hard 
work lay between the Safia and 
open water. 

He was tasting Baker’s bitter- 
ness again, but Baker had not 
been a sick man. Before long 
they ran short of fuel. There 
were no trees in that limitless 
swamp, so they burnt the ship’s 
ropes and her woodwork, till 
even Gessi’s furniture had to 
be broken up. The men grew 
weary of working up to their 
waists all day in water and 
slime, hacking at the matted 
and sodden reeds. They had 
to be shoved down into the 
water to work; and even then 
they chewed the reeds instead 
of cutting them. The store of 
grain was finished and there 
was nothing to shoot for the 
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pot. Even the birds and hippos 
had deserted the place. The 
men were driven to eating their 
sandals and the skins that had 
held their grain. The crew, 
and their women and children, 
were dying at the rate of ten 
a day. As there was nowhere 
to dig their graves they were 
thrown overboard, where they 
floated alongside, swollen and 
rotting. Gessi by now was 
desperately ill, and during one 
of his periods of delirium all 
the remaining stores were stolen. 
A few days later he found that 
the crews of the other boats 
were eating the bodies of the 
dead. He was too weak to do 
more than register a vague 
horror at the sight of a man 
devouring his own son. 

By New Year’s Eve, Gessi 
had lost all hope, and during the 
evening of 4th January he 
made up his mind that he was 
dying. He sat up late into the 
night writing his last letters 
to his family ; but he lived till 
the morning, and in the early 
dawn he heard a shout from 
the look-out on deck. The 
smoke of a steamer had been 
sighted over the high feathery 
tops of the papyrus. It was 
the Bordein, arrived just in 
time. 

He was carried on board, and 
at once began to recover. The 
Bordein ploughed her way 
through the last few miles of 
sudd, and four days later she 
broke through into free water. 

The Bordein had come in 
time to save Gessi from a 
lonely death in the swamps, 
but no more. As he himself 


wrote from Khartoum, he had 
‘suffered too much.’ Though 
far too exhausted to make a 
complete recovery, he wag 
strong enough two months later 
to make the river journey down 
to Berber. During the voyage 
he wrote pathetic letters full 
of plans for the future. Forty 
tins of ship’s biscuits, the only 
form of bread allowed him, 
were to meet him at Trieste. 
He thought half a dozen bottles 
of Italian wine might do him 
good. 

From Berber he was carried 
across the desert to Suakin in a 
litter slung between two camels, 
twenty days of agony under a 
relentless April sun. He was 
carried on board at Suakin a 
dying man. He did not realise 
it then; for in one of his last 
letters he wrote of the horror 
of those weeks on board the 
Safia, “I was at the point of 
death. Fortunately the Bordein 
arrived.’”’? He died in Suez on 
30th April, justly acclaimed by 
his countrymen as ‘ one of the 
glories of Italy.’ 

It was now the late spring 
of 1881 and the Sudan was 
already stirring to the first 
tremors of an upheaval that 
was soon to draw the destinies 
of two men inexorably together ; 
two men utterly different by 
every canon of race and creed 
and outlook, yet each in his 
own way great; for each was 
the champion of an ideal that 
coloured all his thought and 
actions and dominated his life. 
The one had shaken off the 
dust of the Sudan, as he hoped, 
for ever. The other, emerging 
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from the obscurity of his father’s 
shipyard, had already set foot 
upon the road that was to 
pring them into open conflict, 
and long after their own drama 
had been played out was to end 
at last on the field of Omdurman. 

Mohammed Ahmed, at the 
outset of his public life an 
honest ascetic and religious 
reformer, had lately shown his 
hand by revealing himself to 
his followers as the Mahdi of 
Allah, the Forerunner of the 
Messiah. Religious zeal was 
the mainspring of his move- 
ment. The goad of secular 
oppression and misrule assured 
its appeal to the masses; for 
when a puritanical reformer 
finds the passionate forces of 
hatred and fear ready to his 
hand and has the skill and 
courage to mobilise them, his is 
a deadly and perilous strength. 
The story of the Mahdi’s revolt 
and rise to power is common 
history. It is impressive in 
its relentless momentum. His 
name and the magic of his 
invincibility spread like a fire 
through the tribes of the 
Western Sudan. Victory fol- 
lowed victory over the feeble 
and half-hearted expeditions 
sent out against him. Success 
created success; and one by 
one the tribes of the Central 
Sudan came under the spell of 
his gathering strength till at 
last Khartoum itself was 
threatened. 

There can be no doubt that 
the Bordein was worked at full 
stretch during those hectic 
months of futile resistance, but 
there is no record of her doings 
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until two years later. By the 
spring of 1883 the Mahdi had 
gained the mastery of almost 
the entire Western and Central 
Sudan. The garrisons scattered 
through the country had either 
fallen or were surrounded. The 
last vestiges of government 
authority were concentrated at 
Khartoum; and the tide of 
revolt was already lapping spas- 
modically round the ramparts 
of the city itself. Then at last, 
when it was too late, the 
Egyptian Government woke up 
to what was happening. The 
outcome was the tragedy of 
the Hicks Expedition, and with 
it the return of the Bordein to 
the limelight. 

General Hicks arrived in 
Khartoum in April, and at 
once went up the White Nile 
in the Bordein to reconnoitre. 
There was no doubt that the 
enemy were there and in large 
numbers; but the summer is 
no time for campaigning in the 
Sudan, and it was not until 
9th September that the main 
army marched out of Khartoum. 
Hicks followed in the Bordein 
at the end of the month and 
joined his command at El 
Dueim. With the Expedition 
was @ man to whom we owe 
much of our knowledge of the 
dark days that followed. Frank 
Power had come out to the 
Sudan as correspondent to the 
‘Times’ and British Consul at 
Khartoum, and it is fortunate 
for us that he was saved by 
@ serious illness from sharing 
the fate of Hicks and his army. 
Crossing with them to Omdur- 
man, he wrote vividly of his 
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experiences during the first 
few days of the long and pain- 
ful march on Kordofan. The 
column was absurdly vulnerable, 
as even @ civilian could see. A 
force of nine thousand infantry, 
@ thousand cavalry, two Krupp 
batteries, a number of Norden- 
feldts, twenty light guns, and 
a baggage train of nearly six 
thousand camels were “ a nice 
lot,” as Power drily remarks, 
“to bring through hostile 
country.” 

Three days after the start he 
went down with dysentery. 
The staff doctor was an igno- 
ramus, and Power was soon in 
a bad way. Squadrons of 
dervish cavalry hovered con- 
stantly on their flanks, so that 
he could not fall out and rest. 
On the fifth day he was perched 
on @ Krupp gun drawn by 
eight horses, and on this red- 
hot seat in a shadeless tempera- 
ture of 127 degrees he was 
bumped over the broken ground. 
By the time they reached El 
Dueim he was quite unfit for 
another day’s march. The 
General insisted on his returning 
to Khartoum. Four soldiers 
carried him down to the Bordein, 
and the Expedition went on its 
cumbrous way without him. 

One man at any rate must 
have been glad to see Power 
come back to Khartoum. 
Colonel de Coetlogan, left behind 
by Hicks in single - handed 
charge of the defences of the 
town, would now have his 
cheerful company during the 
long weeks of waiting that lay 
ahead. Day after day went 
by with no breath of news of 
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the ponderous army plodding 
heavily forward into Kordofan, 
its every movement faithfully 
reported to the Mahdi by its 
uninvited escort. The suspense 
became almost unbearable. The 
fate of Khartoum and of the 
whole Sudan hung on the isgue, 
Driven by their desperate need 
to do something to break the 
tension, they made almost daily 
journeys up the White Nile in 
the Bordein. They had no idea 
where Hicks might be, but El 
Dueim was the last place where 
either of them had seen him; 
so to El Dueim they went. 

Two months passed and still 
there was no word of the army. 
Even rumour for once was 
dumb. The unrelenting silence 
of Africa had swallowed them up. 

Then came a day when Power 
and de Coetlogan were too busy 
with affairs in Khartoum to 
make the journey, and the 
Bordein left without them. A 
few days later she came back 
with her news: General Hicks 
and his force had been ambushed 
by the dervishes at Sheikan and 
massacred to a man. 

It was an ugly prospect for 
the two men left behind in 
Khartoum. Whatever others 
might do, they themselves must 
stay and see it out. The 
European Consuls did not take 
long to make up their minds. 
They advised their people to 
leave the sinking ship and 
themselves set the pace. It 
was small blame to them. They 
knew well enough that there 
were no more than two thousand 
troops for the double duty of 
manning the four miles of 
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ramparts and keeping order 
among sixty thousand poten- 
tially treacherous townsmen. 

Power caught the feeling of 
desolation and pinned it down. 
“The Palace,’ he wrote, “‘ seems 
fearfully bigandlonely.”” Hicks’ 
rooms had been left “ exactly as 
he had walked out of them. 
His gloves, papers, guns, &c., 
lying about.” 

His mood of depression did 
not last long, however, for 
events suddenly took an unex- 
pected turn. A new atmosphere 
of stir and bustle was abroad. 
The great echoing Palace was 
being prepared for an old tenant. 
Gordon was coming back to the 
Sudan. 

Power’s excitement at the 
news is tempered by a very 
human note of speculation. ‘ I 
hope Gordon will be a nice 
fellow,’’ he writes. ‘‘ We shall 
be living together and I hope 
I shall get on with him.” 
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He and de Coetlogan made 
great plans to welcome him. 
“TI have a turkey as big as 
Tom, my tame ostrich, fattening 
for the day Gordon comes 
next week. He and Colonel 
Stewart will be tired when they 
arrive. We are going to give 
them roast turkey, a leg of 
mutton, Bass’s pale ale, and 
lager beer. I will have Islaman 
on the top of the Palace to 
give the word to the cook when 
to put down the turkey; my 
telescope will spot the steamer 
ten miles down the Nile... . 
It was solely on my confidential, 
and I hope conscientious, reports 
that England has recognised the 
fact that the holding of Khar- 
toum is bosh. I believe when 
Gordon comes he will sit upon 
me for this; but I have facts 
on my side, as also the turkey, 
&ec., not to speak of the Bass 
and tobacco. We are all here 
in good humour today.” 


With the coming of Gordon the Bordein enters on a new chapter 
of her career, and the story will be told and concluded in the 
next issue of ‘ Maga.’ 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


BY THOMAS 


ENTERTAINMENT was rare in 
Oldport in those days. Perhaps 
the times were entertainment 
enough after the wars began in 
1793 ; for the West India trade 
was ruined by French privateers 
and Oldport shipowners turned 
to privateering on their own 
account, as they had done in 
the American War. In the far 
waters of the Caribbean our 
fishermen and woodsmen and 
townsmen found new and ex- 
citing occupations. Scarce a 
fortnight passed without a 
privateer returning scarred with 
weather and battle and full of 
tales; or a prize tacking up 
the estuary, giving a gun and 
three cheers as she crossed the 
bar; or a recruiting parade for 
the latest letter of marque, with 
the enlisted seamen marching 
up and down Fore Street, gay 
with ribbons, cutlasses swing- 
ing from belts, an _ ensign 
flaming on a pike before them, 
and a powder-boy rattling the 
big painted drum. Prisoners, 
swarthy men, strange and sad, 
wandered freely about the 
narrow wooden streets, catching 
the bright curious glances of 
the healthy Bluenose girls. 
Bearded and sunburned men in 
the taverns told great yarns of 
yellow Jack and hurricane, of 
sea sharks and land sharks and 
the busy ship-worm of the 
warm seas that broke men’s 
hearts at the pumps, of fights 
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ashore and afloat under a burn- 
ing sun, and the lotus life of the 
islands where rum flowed like 
water and dark girls had easy 
manners. 

As & consequence of all this 
there was a constant chaffer 
in Oldport counting - houses, 
and auctions of captured 
ships and goods— cacao and 
sugar and rum, and boots and 
hats and fancy silk waist- 
coats, and indigo and logwood 
and casks of oranges. The 
town waxed fat. For the first 
time in its history cash was 
plentiful, and strange cash it 
was. Though merchants kept 
accounts in pounds, shillings 
and pence, the standard of 
currency then and for many 
years was the Spanish dollar, 
the famous old piece of eight 
reals, and about it, at fixed 
rates of exchange posted on 
every merchant’s door, circu- 
lated coinage from half the 
world. 

Strangers came to fish in 
this glittering stream—pedlars 
and trollops, and a slick gentle- 
man with three thimbles and 
@ button—but entertainers 
proper were few. Perhaps the 
little Nova Scotia seaport lay 
too far from the gay world, or 
by some sort of mummer’s 
intelligence it was known how 
the Pilgrim conscience of its 
founders lay like ice beneath 
the surface. Those who came 
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are recorded carefully in Colonel 
Larrabee’s diary. There were 
Swiss bell-ringers, ‘ decent 
People & a verry Eligant Per- 
formance.” There were rope- 
dancers who for want of better 
space performed in James Gow’s 
sail-loft ; but the young woman 
of the troupe scandalised the 
older citizens with her long 
cotton - stockinged legs, and 
Sumter Larrabee ordered the 
show out of town. There was 
the singular affair of Mr Harrap 
and the Learnéd Pig, which 
told fortunes by placing her 
neat polished hooves upon let- 
tered cards, and came to a sad 
end—kidnapped, no less, by a 
party of rollicking tars from 
H.M.S. Bream. (‘* Where is 
my Learnéd Pig? ’? demanded 
outraged Mr Harrap of the 
town’s chief magistrate. “I 
suspect,” replied Sumter with 
immense gravity and no less 
truth, “‘ she is now His Majesty’s 
boiléd pork.’’) But clearest of 
all to posterity are Signor 
Malatesta and his waxworks, a 
Larrabee legend, handed from 
generation to generation in the 
tall-pillared wooden house where 
the Larrabees had their Oldport 
being for a hundred and fifty 
years. 

Sumter’s diary makes merely 
@ passing note of the signor’s 
arrival, thus :— 

“Sunday, Jan 5th, 1800. 
Cold wether & good Slaying. 
I ride in my Slay to the Metho- 
dist Meeting & hear a Tolerable 
good Sermon. Brig Betsey, 
Rington master, returns from 
Boston, reports Fish in Poor 
Demmand & prices Low. Brings 
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a littel Corn, some salt Pork, 
Cyder & apples. One Mallatesti 
comes with Rington & has some 
Wax Works, some kind of 
Raree Show as I understand.” 


He was in his store, in the 
counting-room, next morning 
when Signor Malatesta called. 
It was cold. <A chill vapour 
rose from the harbour, coated 
the rigging of the ships with 
white hoar, and wound a shroud 
about the water-front. The 
snow had a shrill whine under- 
foot, and the planks of the 
stoop crackled as Signor Mala- 
testa approached the door. The 
store of Larrabee & Son was 
an unpretentious affair of pine 
boards and hand-split shingles, 
two narrow storeys and a garret, 
running beside a lane towards 
the wharf, with an end facing 
Fore Street. A squat brick 
chimney sent up a blue column 
of wood-smoke towards the 
canopy of frost vapour that 
hung over the town in the 
bitter January morning. Mala- 
testa, not used to such tempera- 
tures, flung himself inside and 
slammed the door as if pursued 
by wolves. The interior was 
dim after the white light of 
the street. A meagre gleam 
entered a pair of windows flank- 
ing the front door and from 
two others, smaller and frost- 
obscured, near the back of the 
long wooden cavern in which he 
stood. A vague multitude of 
bins and barrels and shelves 
loomed in the twilight, and a 
strong mingled smell of molasses, 
vinegar, Jamaica spirits, leather, 
drapery goods, paint, tea, coffee, 
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and spices floated about him 
with an illusion of warmth, 
though he could see his breath 
rising in little clouds. Out of 
this scented murk swam the 
face of young Johnnie Hampton, 
apprenticed to Colonel Larrabee 
by the overseers of the poor, a 
lank orphan of fifteen with 
bony red wrists protruding out 
of his jacket sleeves, and wear- 
ing a pair of thick homespun 
long-togs that ended sailor- 
fashion at his grey woollen 
calves. He snuffled a long red 
nose and regarded Signor Mala- 
testa with some astonishment. 
Customers were unusual at that 
hour of a winter morning. A 
customer like Malatesta was 
unusual any time. 

The signor had hidden him- 
self from the weather in a 
capacious black cloak, with a 
woolly red muffler wound about 
throat and mouth. A Barcelona 
handkerchief bound his glossy 
black hair, and over the hand- 
kerchief a little old cocked hat 
was jammed as far as it would 
go. Between muffler and hand- 
kerchief emerged a nose longer 
and sharper and redder than 
Johnnie Hampton’s, and a pair 
of small round black eyes glit- 
tered like jet-stones. Behind 
the muffler sounded a continu- 
ous rattle of teeth. 

“The Colonel Larrabee ees 
een, no?’ gibbered Signor 
Malatesta, 

Gaping Johnnie waved him 
towards the door of the count- 
ing-room and watched the signor 
‘step inside on a pair of thin 
black-stockinged legs. 

“Furriner!” muttered 
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Johnnie. His mind was stuffed 
with tales of war and the 8ea, 
and beheld Oldport as a sort 
of island surrounded by hostile 
furriners like this little mincing 
man in the cloak. But largely 
they inhabited a country far 
to the south, where the gun 
drifted in winter, and where the 
men of Oldport went to drub 
them for pieces of eight, not 
to mention eagles and crowns 
and joes and half-joes and 
doubloons. Sometimes the fur- 
riners spoke French, and you 
called them Johnnie Crapaw. 
The rest were Spanyers, and 
lived on the Spanish Main, 
where gold grew on bushes and 
Oldport privateers did a thriy- 
ing business. As.for the rest 
of the world, there was the 
King, who lived in England (a 
legendary country on the other 
side of the world), remote and 
magnificent as God in Heaven ; 
and nearer home the Americans, 
who had fought the King upon 
a time, and therefore were 
furriners the same as Crapaws 
and Spanyers. 

The queer thing was that 
Americans looked and talked 
exactly like Oldport folk. When 
American skippers came to do 
business the Colonel addressed 
them as “you Yankees.” It 
had a stinging sound, though 
the Colonel said it pleasantly, 
and the Yankees seemed to 
like it, just as Colonel Larrabee 
never minded being called “a 
rale old high-tory Carolinian, 
dyed in the wool.’”’ But when 
an old loyalist soldier came to the 
store for a yarn or a shilling, 
or both, and the Colonel called 
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for tobacco and glasses and a 
pair of new clays and a bottle 
of peach brandy from the last 
Savannah voyage—then the 
Yankees became ‘the rebels,’ 
and there was a great pounding 
of fists on the counting-room 
table, and tales of old battles ; 
and the visit ended always with 
a@ song, @ queer leaping song 
that made Johnnie’s feet itch 
for the road, with a line about 
“Tarleton and his loyal boys 
a-riding ’’ that weaved in and 
out of the thing like needle and 
thread. Whenever that song 
drifted out of the counting- 
room young Johnnie Hampton 
sat on one of the molasses 
puncheons and grinned and 
marvelled. It was the only time 
that Colonel Larrabee ever 
seemed quite human. 

Signor Malatesta found him- 
self in the presence of a tall 
spare man of. fifty, with a dark 
aquiline face clean-shaven to 
a point just short of the cheek- 
bones, where the thick black 
hair began. His coat, stock, 
breeches, and stockings were 
black too, but these sober 
garments were offset by a 
bright scarlet waistcoat, which 
gave him, in Malatesta’s eyes, 
the look of one of those pre- 
posterous American robins. At 
the moment Sumter’s bony 
fingers held a pewter ink-pot, 
which he was thawing in the 
heat thrown out by a blazing 
Franklin stove. Three walls 
were hung with nautical prints. 
Upon the fourth, drooping from 
ceiling to floor, hung the ragged 
tricolour of the Renard, cap- 
tured off Guadeloupe by an 
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Oldport privateer the previous 
year. The softwood floor was 
bare and worn. Two or three 
chairs stood about Sumter’s 
long oak table. A wooden 
clock ticked on the mantel- 
piece. The windows’ were 
clouded with intricate frost 
patterns, but the upper panes 
were beginning to thaw a little 
in the heat flung upward by the 
stove. 

“Signor Larrabee?’ mur- 
mured the visitor, prying off 
his hat. 

** At your service, sir,’’ Colonel 
Larrabee declared, turning and 
straightening up. 

“T am Mario Malatesta, 
signor, a citizen of the keengdom 
of Napoli.’ 

Sumter examined him with a 
cold eye. The fellow spoke 
English with fluency, but a 
strong foreign accent crept in 
and out of it. Sumter was dis- 
trustful of foreigners, and he 
did not like that glib word 
citizen. It had a republican 
sound. 

“* And your business, sir ? ”’ 

“Signor, I am the creator 
and owner of Malatesta’s Cele- 
brated Waxworks, education - 
to - young - and - old - and - 
warranted - not - to - breeng - a - 
blosh - to - the - mos’ - delicat - 
cheek.” 

He paused for breath and 
caressed a drooping and beauti- 
ful black moustache. “I am 
eenform, signor, I must ’ave 
first a permission of the chiff 
magistrate. Ees you, no?” 

“Yes,” Sumter admitted. 
“Sit down, sir. What is the 
nature of these — ah — wax- 
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works? I confess I’ve never 
seen waxworks.”’ 

The visitor opened his cloak. 
“* Waxwork, signor, ees an image 
of the human form, but of wax.”’ 

“TI trust these—ah—images 
are clothed ? ” said the Colonel 
darkly, remembering the rope- 
dancers. 

“Ah yes, indeed. Clo’es, 
yes, signor. Beautyfool.”’ 

* And what human forms do 
they represent, sir ? ”’ 

Signor Malatesta swelled. 
“ Julius Cesar, the great em- 
peror of Rome.” 

6“ Um ! ”? 

“ Brit-hanya, the Quin of the 
Sea!” 

6c Ah ! 9 

“ Ees majesty Keeng Chortch 
of Engelland ! ”’ 

“ Well!”? Sumter warmed. 
He had feared something out- 
landish and perhaps immoral. 

Shrewdly he said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
if I could see for myseli—a 
formality, you understand, sir, 
a mere formality g 

Malatesta spread his hands 
in the manner of one who has 
nothing to conceal. A delighted 
Neapolitan smile shone in the 
room like a sun. 

“Come! Come, signor! At 
the tavern of Signor Falp. I 
am honour — we — Malatesta’s 
Celebrated. Waxwork are 
honour < 

“This afternoon,’’ murmured 
Sumter, a little overwhelmed, 
“* at three of the clock.”’ 

Signor Malatesta arose and 
swept the little cocked hat to 
his breast. ‘ Breeng your 
family, signor, your frands! 
To a frand of the Colonel 
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Larrabee ”—he laid a long un- 
clean finger against his carrot 
nose— costs eb-so-lute-ly not- 
ting! Notting!” 


They were quite a show in 
themselves, going down from 
Larrabee House to Phelps’ 
Tavern : Sumter in black velvet 
gaiters buttoned to the thigh, 
his favourite blue cloak, his 
best London hat cocked with 
gilt buttons ; young Allan with 
a thick sea-jacket over his 
broadcloth ; and the handsome 
Larrabee daughters, Arabella, 
Flora, Catherine, Priscilla, all 
four in new green pelisses 
of “imported English Lady’s 
Cloath ” ; Black Hagar bringing 
up the rear in a pair of stout 
cowhide boots and an old army 
greatcoat. As they gained the 
town pump at the foot of the 
hill Sumter paused in the 
trampled ice-splattered snow 
and sent a thoughtful glance 
towards his store. 

“Young Johnnie’!l never have 
a chance like this, Allan. You 
go down to the store and take 
his place for half an hour.” 

Allan gazed longingly at the 
snowy roof of Phelps’ Tavern. 

“You shall see the show 
tonight with the townspeople,” 
Sumter declared firmly. ‘ And 
pay your way like any other, 
for the look o’ the thing.” 

Johnnie Hampton came on 
the run, eyes very large, and 
fell in at the rear by Hagar’s 
side. The afternoon sun was 
without warmth, though the 
snow had lost some of the 
morning’s crispness and the 
harbour no longer smoked. A 
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few sleighs were abroad, harness 
bells a-jingle, riders well muffled 
in furs, and ox-sleds laden with 
firewood from up-river. The 
ox heads swayed slowly under 
the heavy birchwood yokes, 
with a beard of icicles below 
each drooling mouth, and the 
teamsters plodded ahead in 
homespun and mocassins, crying 
ox-talk over their shoulders 
and cracking their little whips. 
Phelps, late sergeant of the 
King’s Orange Rangers, kept 
the chief tavern of the day, 
two storeys of brown-painted 
clapboards with a gambrel roof. 
The surface of his big oak door 
was @ quilt of tattered paper 
notices, advertisements of Old- 
port merchants for the most 
part, and a bold new sheet 
which declared :— 


ALL TiGHTt LADS 


Who wish to serve His 
Majesty and their Own For- 
tune can do so by Applying 
Within or on board that 
Good Fast-Sailing and well- 
found Brig, the VENTURE 
private ship of war, Jonas 
Follard commander, Now Fit- 
ting for a Cruize against the 
French & Spanish in Southern 
Waters. Capt. Follard wants 
a few Jolly Spirited Lads to 
compleat her Compliment & 
will Sail at Once. All who 
Apply Within may expect 
the Finest Treatment, with 
grog & Cherry Tod for All! 


Sumter paused a moment in 
the tobacco - spattered snow 
before this masterpiece and 
read the thing with satisfaction. 
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The writing was his own (and 
who in Oldport, barring the 
schoolmaster, wrote a _ better 
hand ?), and so was the Venture. 

He threw open the door, and 
a tide of warm air poured out 
over them, heavy with grog 
and tobacco and human breath, 
and a smell of damp cloth, and 
the reek of sea-boots water- 
proofed with fish oil. The big 
main room ran the length of 
the tavern, divided half-way 
by a folding wooden partition 
which could be opened for 
dances and other spacious 
affairs. Common folk used the 
first half, which was in fact the 
tap-room ; the inner chamber 
was reserved for merchants and 
captains. Half the business of 
the town was done in that 
inner room, @ Lloyds’ in minia- 
ture. The partition was closed 
now, but the business inside 
was Malatesta’s Celebrated 
Waxworks; and the door in 
the central panel was guarded 
by a huge negro of an unfamiliar 
cast, clad in scarlet and gold 
(the scarlet shabby, Flora noted 
aloud, and the gold badly 
frayed), with a white-plumed 
shako on his woolly head and 
its glittering chain-metal strap 
caught under a flat black nose. 
A dozen seamen in red night- 
caps and blue fear - naught 
jackets lounged against the bar 
talking to Captain Jonas Fol- 
lard, who sat at a small table 
by the fire with ink-horn and 
muster roll and a steaming 
bowl of cherry tod at his 
elbow. Beyond the fireplace 
clustered a little throng of 
townsfolk, of both sexes and 
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all sizes, with eyes for nothing 
but the astonishing negro tyler. 
Signor Malatesta had lost no 
time in advertisement. Amid 
@® murmur of “Here’s the 
Colonel!”’ the Larrabees entered 
under a massed stare that could 
be felt. Seamen pulled fore- 
locks, Phelps threw a veteran 
hand to his broad red forehead, 
Captain Follard arose and 
kicked back his chair and took 
off his hat. Sumter gave him 
a nod, and in turning somehow 
bestowed the nod upon them 
all. The big black opened the 
partition door and whispered 
inside, and out popped Signor 
Malatesta, bowing and washing 
dry hands. Hagar nudged the 
big buck at the door and giggled 
as they went in. 

It was not much of a show, 
after all. A dozen costumed 
figures stood stiff as corpses at 
the end of the chamber, well 
removed from a blazing fire. 
Subtle Malatesta had draped 
the windows and lit a few 
candles to heighten the show’s 
pretensions—and to obscure the 
shabby costumes. Each waxen 
hand held a card printed in 
bold letters, but the signor 
introduced them with separate 
oral flourishes, as if they were 
alive. 

“ First ’’—grandly—“ we ’ave 
Louis the Seexteent,’’ adding in 
a hushed voice, “‘ the martyred 
keeng of the Fransh.”’ 

Sumter regarded Louis the 
Seexteent with contempt. 
“*Martyred! Bah! Sent his 
troops to play at revolution 
with the Yankees, and reaped 
the whirlwind—serve him right ! 


Why, sir, that fellow’s fleet 
shut us up in Yorktown; shut 
us up, damme, like rats in 
a hole, with no choice but 
surrender.” 

Signor Malatesta moved on 
hastily to Admiral Rodney, an 
unfortunate choice, for Rodney 
was in the same boat, so to 
speak—“ A pity he couldn’t ha’ 
drubbed De Grasse a year 
before he did, sir!”’ 

Malatesta began to perspire, 
though the big draughty room 
was frigid away from the fire. 
The young women were gathered 
about Marie Antoinette, dis- 
cussing her tawdry magnificence 
in the musical but merci- 
less Larrabee voices. Young 
Johnnie rummaged among the 
shadowy dummies like a terrier, 
touching each chilly wax hand, 
drawing the swords of Rodney 
and General Wolfe an inch 
or two to see if they were 
real, peering indelicately under 
Britannia’s flowing robe. Black 
Hagar hung in the offing, eyes 
all whites, awed beyond words 
at the uncanny wax company. 
Nobody was paying attention 
to the proprietor of Malatesta’s 
Celebrated Waxworks but 
Colonel Larrabee, who was pay- 
ing a little too much. Malatesta 
wondered if the Larrabees were 
sample of an Oldport audience. 

In desperation he drew atten- 
tion to the piéce de résistance— 
“Kes royal majesty Keeng 
Chortch! Our grrrraciose Sov- 
erain ! ” 

The effect was magical. In 
a little rush the Larrabees gath- 
ered loyally to their king. 

“‘ He really looks like this ? ” 
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Sumter murmured in subdued 
tones—it seemed a little in- 
decent to be discussing His 
Majesty before His Majesty’s 
face in this way. 

“ Malatesta’s Celebrated Wax- 
work,” said the signor pro- 
foundly, ‘‘ ees model from life.”’ 

“ Taller than me, begad—and 
me six foot!” 

“Yes, signor. 
Verree grrrand.”’ 

“A little mad, they say,” 
observed Arabella coolly. 

“ Bella!’? chorused her 
sisters, @ little harmony of 
disapproving notes. 

Sumter examined the large 
calm face. “I see no madness 
there,” he observed with the 
air of a physician. ‘‘ Strength 
rather—strength in every line. 
And courage, my dear. No 
man, that, to be ruffled by a 
passing storm. The fit head of 
a great nation, begad, with that 
face and build. Look closely, 
now. Ye may never have the 
chance again in a lifetime—as 
good as seeing the King him- 
self. Something to tell your 
children!” And to the pro- 
prietor, kindly, ‘“‘ The show’s an 
education, sir, and a@ credit to 
you.” The delighted Malatesta 
bowed, and bowed again. He 
motioned gracefully towards 
Julius Cesar, but Sumter, fierce 
old loyalist, was not to be 
moved so easily from his king. 

“ A good face,’”? he went on, 
nodding amiably to King 
George. “ A firm face. Resolu- 
tion’s the word—resolution all 
over the face.” 

“Eh?” squeaked Signor 
Malatesta sharply. 


Verree tall. 
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‘“* Resolution, sir ! 
the face!” 

“ Ah! Yes, yes, signor. Soo- 
blime!”? Something — was it 
relief ?—passed over the pro- 
prietor’s face, but his olive 
countenance held a_ tallowy 
tinge, and Sumter’s daughters 
surveyed him curiously for a 
moment. 

“TI fought hard for him, sir,’’ 
Sumter declared, his keen black 
eyes fixed on the royal face. 
‘* Gave up home, fortune, every- 
thing for him; suffered perse- 
cution, and shed my blood for 
him. Never regretted it. Proud 
of it. Look at him! A man, 
sir, a man! D’ye know, I’d 
pictured somehow a fat Ger- 
manish sort o’ fellow.” 

He allowed himself to be 
diverted to Britannia—“ a true 
copy, signor, and yong leddies 
and you, too, leetle boy over 
there—a true copy of the Brit- 
hanya design by the beautyfool 
Lady ’Amilton when she wel- 
comes back the gret hadmiral 
Nelson to Napoli from hees 
gloriose veectory of the Nile!” 

‘* Wonder which he welcomed 
most—the lady or Britannia ? ”’ 
Arabella said tartly. 

‘¢ Nelson ? ’’ snorted Sumter. 

‘* All the fleet knows—all the 
world. It’s the talk of Halifax.” 


All over 


“Gossip! Let’s have no 
more of it. Who’s that over 
there ? ”’ 


Malatesta led the way with 
his sidelong bow and splendid 
gestures, but there was an 
interruption. Young Johnnie 
Hampton waved a card. 

‘‘ Hi! Colonel Larrabee, sir ! 
Here’s furrin writin’s ! ”’ 
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Signor Malatesta moved 
swiltly, but Flora’s hand was 
quicker. 


“Jeanne d’Arec,” she read 
aloud. “That’s French, 
Johnnie.” 

‘‘ Ah!”’ roared the apprentice, 
dancing all about the flustered 
Malatesta with an accusing 
finger. ‘‘He’s a bloody Crapaw! 
He’s a spy, that’s what !”’ 

“Give me the thing,” de- 
manded Sumter. ‘ And you, 
John Hampton, mind your lan- 
guage. Now, what have we 
here ?’’ He examined the card. 

“Jeanne d’Arec,signor. Means 
notting, signor.”’ 

“ That may be. 
find it, Johnnie ? ”’ 

“Stuck under the back 0’ 
her gown—that ’un there, the 
lady wi’ the yeller night-cap 
an’ the hay-fork.”’ 

“That’s Britannia, idiot! 
Kate, see what General Wolfe’s 
got under his coat.”’ 

Catherine fumbled, and drew 
forth a card like the one in 
Sumter’s hand. 

“Marquis de Lafayette.” 

The girls could see the 
Colonel’s hackles rising. 

‘“¢ Priscilla—you’re nearest— 
see about Admiral Rodney.”’ 

Priscilla, most prim of the 
Larrabee daughters, rummaged 
in the admiral’s coat-skirts with 
distaste. She held a card to 
the candle-light. 

“ Admiral John Paul Jones.”’ 

Thunder loomed in Sumter’s 
face. Signor Malatesta closed 
his eyes. 

“Well, sir,’’ uttered Colonel 
Larrabee grimly, “‘ what’s the 
meaning of all this ? ”’ 


Where’d ye 
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The signor dropped a glance 
to the strong fingers twitching 
on the stout ash stick. His 
narrow shoulders rose to hig 
ears and fell hopelessly. In a 
thin voice he said monoton- 
ously, “I geev you the truth, 
signor. I model the waxwork, 
Ees true, signor. Een Pareeg 
when comes the revolution I 
’ave some waxwork I show for 
a few sous—Keeng Louis, Quin 
Marie-Antoinette, Jeanne d’ Are, 
Cardinal Richelieu. Een the 
revolution, ees no good, eh? 
I lose my ’ead, eh? So! I 
change, signor, the card, the 
clo’es. I make one wooden 
guillotine, I put Louis Capet 
een there, and Marie Capet 
waiting ’er turn. The people 
like that, eh? The cardinal, ’e 
becomes citizen Robespierre. 
One mus’ live, signor. But soon 
ees no monney in Parees any 
more. I go ’ome to Napoli. 
Ees no good. So I come to 
Amereeca. Good! But Robes- 
pierre—no, no! An’ Jeanne 
d’Arc—’oo ees she? I change 
’er clo’es, I call ’er Leeberty. 
Robespierre I make into Benja- 
meen Franklin. People come 
to see. Good! I get more 
wax, make more figure.” 

“Ha! And when ye come 
to His Majesty’s provinces, sit, 
what becomes o’ the citizen 
Robespierre-Franklin ? ”’ 

Silently, Malatesta pointed to 
Julius Cesar. 

‘‘ Kgad! And Liberty’s now 
Britannia ? ”’ 

“Yes, signor.”’ 

“And Lafayette’s 
General Wolfe ? ”’ 

“Yes, signor.’’ 


become 
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“ And Paul Jones—Admiral 
Rodney ? ” 

“ Yes, signor.”’ 

“ Damme,” Sumter said, “‘ it’s 
ingenious.” 

He noticed a profound silence 
and found them all watching 
him—Malatesta, his daughters, 
Johnnie, Black Hagar. Then 
it dawned on him. Out he 
strode and confronted the waxen 
ranks like a sergeant-major 
addressing defaulters. He in- 
dicated King George with his 
stick, and the stick shook. 

“ And who, sir—don’t lie to 
me, damme !—who’s that ? ” 

“Signor!” faltered Mario 
Malatesta. 

“ Out with it!” 

“ Ah, signor, signor ! ”’ 

“The truth, or begad, sir-———” 

It was King George whom 
Sumter menaced with the up- 
lifted stick, but Signor Mala- 
testa cringed, and his face was 
very pale. 

“Chortch ’’—he choked on 
the fatal name—‘“‘ Chortch Vash- 
ington, signor.”’ 

“ What ! ”? 

“From life. 
delphia, signor.”’ 

The young women fled to 
the fireplace and opened their 
cloaks, glad to turn their backs 
upon the chilly room and its 
uncomfortable tableau. Black 
Hagar and Johnnie stared, and 
Malatesta gibbered, when the 
Colonel raised his stick—as he 
might have raised his sabre 
twenty years before and praised 
God for the chance. But he 
paused, with his black eyes 
ablaze, and was heard to say, 
“Pshaw! <A lump of wax!” 


Een _ Pheela- 
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and began to pace the floor 
with great strides, cloak flap- 
ping behind like a spilled sail, 
stick striking hollow thunder 
from the boards at every step. 
The partition door opened at 
the sound, and the foreign 
negro put a curious head inside. 

Sumter marked the intrusion 
with a flourish of the ash. 

“Tell that blackamoor to 
keep his nose out o’ this! ”’ 

Malatesta yapped something 
in falsetto Italian, and the head 
vanished. Sumter resumed his 
patrol from Washington to the 
door, from the door to Wash- 
ington, and on each journey 
down the floor his eyes fastened 
upon the calm wax face, as if 
to shrivel the thing with a 
look. Once he glanced at his 
girls; but they had found a 
Boston newspaper, weeks old, 
brought in the Betsey along with 
Malatesta’s “* Raree show,” and 
were clustered about it, four 
charming faces together in the 
light of the mantelpiece candles. 
Malatesta he ignored. 

Suddenly he paused, and de- 
manded, ‘‘ Why, man, did ye 
bring this—this treasonable 
sham, this waxen swindle—to 
Oldport, of all places ? ”’ 

Huskily Signor Malatesta 
murmured, ‘‘ Ken Boston ees 
’ard in the weenter. People 
say, Go to ’Aleefax, where ees 
the Engleesh preence Eduard, 
many soldier, good Engleesh 
guinea, good times. So—I 
come. The capitan Rington 
breengs me ’ere first. Signor, 
I am a peaceful man, I no 
weesh to offend the good people 
of Keeng Chortch, so I chenge 
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the card. Heeco! One mus’ 
live, signor.”’ 

“ False pretences, damme ! ”’ 

Malatesta did not know what 
pretences were, but in Colonel 
Larrabee’s tones they had a 
jail-door sound. He fell upon 
his thin-breeched knees and 
washed his hands upward in 
great fear. But the Colonel 
was marching again. The truth 
was that Colonel Larrabee 
burned not so much with the 
old bitterness— sixteen busy 
years in Nova Scotia had mel- 
lowed that—as a strong sus- 
picion that he had made himself 
ridiculous in the eyes of a 
foreigner. He was not a man 
who could laugh that off, his 
sense of humour was not geared 
to such strains. And because 
Signor Malatesta was the cause 
of his embarrassment it seemed 
just that Signor Malatesta 
should suffer for it. 

Sumter halted abruptly and 
roared, ‘‘Give me a reason— 
one, sir !—why I shouldn’t call 
in my privateersman and have 
you and your fraudulent graven 
images thrown out in the 
snow !” 

The proprietor of the wax- 
works answered with a thin wail. 
The group by the fire opened 
suddenly, crying, ‘“ Father!” 
indignantly, and Arabella—the 
Colonel’s favourite—swept to- 
wards him with the newspaper 
in one hand and a candlestick 
in the other. She had an 
instinct for dramatics, and she 
used it now. 

‘¢ Since 
Arabella, 


when,” demanded 
“has a gentleman 
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from Carolina demeaned him- 
self and his king by insulting g 
dead enemy ? ” 

“Eh? Dead be damned!” 

“Dead! At Mount Vernon, 
three weeks ago.’’ She thrust 
the rolled newspaper like a 
pistol under Sumter’s nose 
and held the candle for hig 
reading. 

There was a tremendous sgil- 
ence. The paper crackled—old 
and limp though it was—under 
the grip of his fingers. He 
stared at it for a long time—an 
hour according to the family 
legend ; but that has an exces- 
sive sound. No doubt it seemed 
so long to Arabella, holding the 
candle, and to the other young 
women who passed the tale to 
posterity. 

At last he exclaimed, “So! 
He’s gone! That man!” And 
in a lower tone, “ As we must 
all go, I suppose, and take 
our quarrels with us.’”’ Then, 
jerkily, but in the subdued 
voice, “ I’d no love for him— 
not I, damme!—but I take 
back nothing I said o’ that image 
there. Resolution he had, and 
courage, yes, and faith, the 
kind that moves mountains 
according to the scriptures. He 
needed it—the rebel congress 
was mountain enough to break 
any man’s heart. He was 
proud, they say, proud as 4 
king—a bit too proud for some 
of ’em. But then the mantle 
o’ the levellers never did sit 
well on a Virginian. And now 
he’s gone! Died hard, it says, 
as if that were something 
strange. Lived hard, didn’t 
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he? So lived we all. Fighting 


times! Fighting times! Well, 
here’s an end to the chapter, 
and what’s left? Wax, wax, 
to be changed by the scrawl of 
a card. There were men in 
those days. So it goes.” 

He addressed this to nobody 
in particular, unless it were 
General Washington, tall and 
jmpassive before him. The 
news had thrown Sumter into 
what Flora always called his 
graveyard mood, when doubt 
of the new generation rose 
bitter as bile to his tongue. 
But in the end, in a voice cold 
as the weather outside, he said, 
“You may show these things 
to the people, sir.”’ 

“ Signor ! ”’ 

“ But no more humbug! Let 
’em be seen for what they are. 
We live, sir, in an age of 
enlightenment, and a _ free 
country.” 

“ Ah, signor ! ”’ 

“The charge not to exceed 
sixpence a head, lawful money, 
or the equivalent in currency.”’ 

“Each afternoon and even- 
ing,” suggested the signor, riding 
the tide. 

“ Bar Sunday. But I'll have 
no interference with the working 
habits of our people, sir. Let’s 
see—gets dusk at four, dark at 
five—um !—you may exhibit 
your images between the hours 
of four in the afternoon and 
eight in the evening, no sooner, 
no later. Any disorder, for 
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whatever cause, will be upon 
your head. Is that clear? ” 

“ T understand, signor,”’ whis- 
pered Malatesta, wondering 
when the packet left for Halifax. 

Beyond the partition door 
Sumter crooked a finger, and 
Captain Follard came. 

“You will kindly hoist your 
flag at half-mast on the Venture, 
Follard, and notify the other 
ships in port. I am sending 
word to the battery.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ answered 
Follard; and diffidently, ‘‘ Who’s 
dead ? ” 

Sumter threw his head up 
and squared his shoulders, as 
if to challenge all argument. 

“General Washington — the 
late President of the United 
States.” 

With that he turned, and 
the Larrabees marched out in 
a stark silence that chilled 
the tap-room like a frost. Be- 
hind them as young Johnnie 
closed the tavern door they 
heard the rush of eager feet 
towards the gaudy negro and 
his guarded mysteries. But 
Captain Follard did not move. 
His bearded mouth was open 
still. He was stunned by an 
incredible fact. It was not that 
an elderly American soldier lay 
dead in far-away Virginia. It 
was that Colonel Larrabee— 
‘Sabre’ Larrabee of Tarleton’s 
Legion—had recognised at last, 
by act official, the existence of 
the United States. 
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POZAR. 


BY J. M. N. 


PozaR came into being in 
the Great War because of the 
need for spa treatment of injured 
soldiers of the Allied Forces. 
How our medical men stumbled 
on the place is a lost history 
that is probably interesting ; 
for it must have been a chance 
find, as no eyrie could be more 
cleverly hidden or farther from 
the beaten track; and Mace- 
donia was really  trackless 
twenty years ago. Those who 
found it in a very hostile 
corner earned some measure of 
immortality among heroes, and 
Pozar is a fitting memorial to 
them. Perhaps our patrols 
stumbled on the place ; for one 
of the big struggles in that 
part of the world took place 
in the surrounding country, 
and even today trees shorn of 
their tops suggest that it must 
have been something of a storm- 
centre. 

How methodically the army 
got to work having found it. 
They built a road which is still 
the only highway leading into 
it; their own quarries; lime- 
kilns; big, cool, stone hos- 
pitals, which are now hotels- 
de-luxe. 

Pozar is unique, a very strong- 
hold of Pan, with herds of small 
leaping goats complete; goats 
that belong to mine host, if 
one does not believe in Pan; 
goats that are not immortal, 
but grace the table as lamb 


when lamb is running low; for 
mine host farms his own land, 
and Pozar is nearly self-sup- 
porting. 

It is high, in wild, fascinating, 
broken mountain tops, which 
suggest a savage bombardment 
by nature ; where eagles might 
nest rather than health seekers 
take their daily dozens up and 
down craggy cliffs. 

A peak is split by a river, 
which curls into a tiny valley 
filled with the uproar of tireless 
energy. The din of that river 
is bewildering for a day or 
two, but afterwards the pande- 
monium is extraordinarily ex- 
hilarating, and one cannot help 
feeling that our doctors built 
for the future in Pozar, and 
conferred a lasting blessing on 
this part of the world. 

Falling water drowns the 
screams of radio and gramo- 
phone, and the whirr of the 
electric plant that provides for 
the hundred and one activities 
which modern life demands 
even when one indulges in a 
return to the wild. The river 
bounds merrily along, tumbling 
down endless cascades, until 
it stretches into a stream of 
some size, and loiters to the 
distant edge of a plain. 

From Pozar one can look 
over a low dip in hills into 
snowdrifts on the hottest 
summer’s day. 

International tension was at 
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its height during my first two 
weeks’ stay, and so I had the 
place practically to myself; 
but in the final week heat 
triumphed over nerves, and 
people badly beaten by it 
shelved the possibility of belli- 
cose neighbours and drifted 
along to fill the several hotels, 
the old wooden barracks, and 
the little army huts tucked away 
out of the sun under huge 
shade trees. Bodily discomfort 
had got the better of the sense 
of personal danger; for though 
most of the new-comers an- 
nounced loudly that they were 
poised for flight at the first 
real rumble of war, it was 
obviously going to take some- 
thing very tangible indeed to 
shift them again until the bite 
was out of the heat-wave. 

During the first two weeks 
of my stay there were a few 
optimists, a couple of pessi- 
mists who believed that trouble 
would find them anyway, and 
an ardent fisherman. 

The blustering torrent that 
plunges over falls and rapids 
roars day and night into win- 
dows that hang immediately 
over it, and hurtles fish from 
some mysterious source in Jugo- 
Slavia. So rapid is this torrent 
that if the fish venture from 
their hiding holes they find 
themselves considerably out of 
breath in Greece, and if they 
manage to make the compara- 
tive peace of a pool under the 
rocks it is a case of frying-pan 
and fire for them, for they are 
certain to fall prey to this 
man’s rod. 

In a very short time I found 
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that everyone, except the fisher- 
man, whose mind was a blank 
to everything but those slim, 
cool fish, was intensely interested 
in other peoples’ ills. Wars 
would come and go for ever, 
but the heaven-sent opportunity 
of hearing of someone’s ‘ cure’ 
might never again recur. No 
one was @ bore for airing his 
ills, but those with no ills to 
air were distinctly boring. 
Reticence was practically 
unknown. 

Health took prior place to 
politics in the pool, and so 
keen was the interest that the 
attendant often had to shout 
when time was up; for after 
the place began to fill steaming 
groups of people jostled in 
clusters on @ rope, and a pipe 
flung jets of water at them with 
the force of a ship’s hose and 
strength to knock the unwary 
down. I found it difficult in 
my third week to get the pool 
to myself, but by virtue of 
being an ‘ old’ resident I some- 
times was let in when the 
cleaners were at work, or at 
night when the day’s cash 
takings were counted. 

The magic of numbers 
is demonstrated at Pozar. 
Cures run in odd numbers: 
eleven, seventeen, twenty-one. 
Doubters of the efficacy of 
numbers have only to recall 
dipping in the Jordan; the 
falling of the walls of Jericho. 

The number is decided by 
the bath doctor, without whose 
permission no one may enter 
the baths. When I questioned 
his decision he shrugged his 
shoulders and gave me to under- 
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stand that twenty-one was as 
good a number as any other. 
He then rattled off a list of 
‘ cures ’ which could be effected 
by scrupulous attention to his 
directions. The water was a 
cure-all, and, since the simple 
army days, covered practically 
every ill known to man. The 
too fat, the too thin, hearts, 
joints, those burdened with 
too many children, the child- 
less, nerves; and if not cured, 
all at least carried a very 
pleasant memory away with 
them. Seeing scepticism in 
my eye, he suddenly became 
honest, and admitted that it 
was as good a form of medical 
fraud as any other, adding— 

“* Better bath-mad than knife- 
mad; at least the treatment 
does no harm.” 

Pen poised above paper he 
wrote the magic twenty-one for 
me, and then added ‘hot.’ 
This referred to the water I 
was to drink; for there is a 
subtle difference in the treat- 
ment if the water be hot or 
cold. The actual difference in 
temperature of hot or cold was 
not great, but hot was direct 
from Mother Earth, while cold 
had lost the edge of its temper 
in pipes. 

The waiters, in league with 
the doctor, never forget if the 
drink is to be hot or cold. 
They hang with solicitude over 
the menu, heading the patient 
away from the more exciting 
items, until the spirit is broken, 
and the belief grows that any- 
thing worth while is not for 
serving, but like lobsters in 
less expensive eating places are 


decorative, and there expressly 
for the purpose of whetting 
jaded appetites. 

One patient’s behaviour each 
day was something of a scandal, 
He flung his hot to the four 
winds and shouted for the 
wine list until he got it. In 
mortal fear that his daily ration 
of boiled squash would follow 
his hot, the waiters rushed 
hither and thither waving for- 
bidden meats at him. Their 
protests were shouted down; 
the doctor, called in to remon- 
strate, disappeared into his own 
quarters, holding his ears. Hay- 
ing defeated the doctor and 
waiters, the patient fell-to with 
gusto, shouting that if political 
calm existed anywhere in the 
world his body would regain 
its equilibrium; as it was, 
there was no cure. 

“T am sensitive and get tied 
in knots,” he declared hotly. 
“International affairs, not 
chops, destroy me ”” Waiters 
with twittering nerves rushed 
iced beer to him. 

It was amusing to stroll along 
the river in the early morning 
and to watch the energetic sip 
their hot from the very foun- 
tain-head. It bubbles through 
russet-coloured mud close to 
the river, and smells pretty 
evil. Martins and swallows 
skim down to catch up the 
mud for nest decoration; for 
here they go in for the home 
beautiful, and make symmet- 
rical designs in red on their 
putty-coloured nests. 

There are hot pools along the 
river bank, and there the early 
shavers congregate. They prop 
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their pocket glasses on the 
rocks and get to work. Soap 
and shavings swirl round the 
pools, and the patient drinkers 
wait and exchange views until 
the water clears and they can 
dip in their glasses. Life is 
Spartan, and those who want 
hot shaving-water rely on nature 
for it, though the majority 
wait their turn with the barber, 
for there is only cold water in 
their spotlessly clean, scrupu- 
lously simple rooms; while 
Jacob dreaming on @ stone was 
no worse off than those who 
bed with the pillows at Pozar. 

Water flows everywhere, and 
as if in challenge rain-clouds 
are constantly on parade, and 
so in dry waterless Greece 
there are constant showers 
and always the sound of tumb- 
ling water, and there is that 
miracle of wild flowers, asso- 
ciated with the Greek spring, 
spread in a glory over the land- 
scape; flowers in rug forma- 
tion; flowers waist-high ; and 
groves of forest trees which 
are really trees, of respectable 
girth and worthy of comparison 
with the best trees in Europe. 
They are hoary with age and 
high enough to halt low- 
travelling clouds. 

There is snow in the higher 
shaded slopes in late June; 
and is anything more wonderful 
in @ hot summer than drifts of 
show within walking distance ? 
It was cool enough on most 
nights to serve blankets with 
the hot or cold, as blankets are 
served with beer, in the beer- 
gardens of Vienna and Buda- 
pest, in the May evenings ; but 
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this was Spartan Greece, and 
so the patients shivered in the 
thin jackets which they had 
had the forethought to bring 
with them; for one travels 
light in the summer here, and 
no one believes either the 
printed or the spoken word 
regarding summer coolness. 

The hotels of Pozar are in as 
good condition today as when 
the Allies turned them over 
after the war. The wooden 
barracks and little huts tucked 
under big trees are white- 
washed to dazzling brightness 
inside and out. A church 
stands on a small plateau made 
by the soldiers, who formed up 
outside for church parade. It 
is now an Orthodox church, and 
is the only building showing 
signs of decay ; for it is over a 
hidden spring, and the water 
has seeped into it. At night 
this plateau is alive with fire- 
flies or some other brilliantly 
illuminated creature of the 
night. They pass in a flashing 
stream over the humps of 
ground to the groups of trees 
still nearer the river. They are 
big-eyed, and one came into 
my room and lent me his kindly 
light. 

An ancient dog does sentry-go 
between the church and the 
hotel where I stayed. He 
looks as though he had always 
been part and parcel of the 
place. He appears at dusk, 
but is never seen in the day- 
time. A big sober fellow of 
Albanian-Wallachian breed, who 
well might have learnt his 
job from the soldiers. He has 
little to say to anyone, but 
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answers friendly gestures with 
that sidelong glance of sus- 
picion peculiar to his breed. 
He knows his job, and only 
gives tongue if the wrong sort 
of pedestrian passes his way. 

The army huts and barracks 
are let out to families who do 
for themselves. The big stone 
hospitals are turned into hotels. 
It is possible to get rooms with 
or without ‘ mattresses,’ and 
many people bring their own 
furniture with them or their 
own bedding, as the case may 
be. For these people there are 
small cooking places, and the big 
baking oven near the restaurant. 

To reach the restaurant, the 
several hotels, or the baths, 
one passes Over wooden sus- 
pension bridges, swinging high 
over the tumbling river. The 
restaurant is a large plateau, 
which the soldiers built round 
@ crag. Enormous plane trees 
lend generous shade to it. The 
cook-house runs to one side. 
Five or six hundred people 
can dine there in comfort, with 
the breezes from the hidden 
snow-fields whistling through 
the cloven peak through which 
the river falls. Here is the 
barber’s shop; one can get a 
shoe-shine, and there is a cigar- 
ette stall. 

In the evening, as the diners 
begin to drift in and take their 
chosen places, peasants from 
the village higher up the moun- 
tain stalk rapidly between the 
tables, bringing the mountain- 
side with them, their heads 
nursed in the bellies of lambs 
for sale. They are quick mov- 
ing, virile men, and their coming 
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is heralded by the clamour of 
dogs, which quickly come to 
heel at the threatening gesture 
of the smiling proprietor who 
greets the peasants— 

“‘ How is your health? How 
is your family? How are the 
poor in your village?” They 
pass out of earshot to the side- 
door of the kitchen, where 
capped cooks hand out tiny 
cups of Turkish coffee to help 
the bargaining. Diners join 
the group round the lambs and 
poke inquisitive fingers into fat 
ribs. They whet their appetites 
with appropriate comments. 
Lambs are lambs, and no one 
is sensitive about meeting their 
dinner in the flesh. Nor are 
the lambs distressed. They 
have ridden on the shepherds’ 
backs many a time on their 
own thymy slopes. Released, 
they sniff eagerly and curiously, 
or hide against the shepherds’ 
legs. 

They come from Anopozar, 
and from this same village, high 
over Pozar, slide little donkeys, 
feet foremost, burdened with 
sacks and baskets, with lambs 
and chickens, with figs and 
beans, with peppers and melons. 
Stalls are set up in the early 
morning, and those who do for 
themselves go marketing on 
their way from the baths. 

These donkeys recall the fas- 
cinating peasant legend— 

“ God made a man, and when 
he was finished he breathed on 
him and said— 

“¢Get up, man, and walk,’ 
and the man got up and walked. 

“The devil was sitting at 
the feet of God, and when he 
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saw the man walking about he 
was jealous, and he cried out 
loudly — 

“¢T can make a better man 
than that.’ 

“Then the devil fashioned 
a creature with four feet. 

“¢See how much better,’ he 
cried, and he breathed on the 
creature and said, ‘Get up and 
run.” He breathed and he 
breathed, but the creature was 
without life. Then the devil 
gave up trying, and covered 
himself with dust and wept. 
Christ, who was walking about, 
saw him, and being sorry for 
everyone, even the devil, said— 

“¢ What is the matter ?’ 

“The devil answered— 

“¢ See, I have made a man ; 
you can see how good, but 
though I breathe and breathe 
he won’t get up and walk.’ 

“Then Christ breathed on 
the devil’s creature and said— 

“<« Get up, donkey, and run ; 
but be poor.’ And the donkey 
shook himself and rose up and 
ran, and he has served man 
ever since that time, but being 
of the devil and not of God he 
is always poor and serves the 
poor, and therefore, so it is 
believed, it is not such a sorrow 
if he hungers or thirsts, because 
he is not of God, like the other 
animals. It is also an insult 
to call anyone a donkey, or to 
suggest that he eats hay and 
not bread, or to say that he is 
fathered by a donkey, for no 
one likes to think he is of the 
devil and not of God.’ 

Here I think I may mention 
Marika, the donkey, for, like 
Pozar, she belongs to the Great 
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War. During the war Marika 
faithfully served as mascot in 
the 19th Royal Engineers. 
When they left Salonika they 
gave her to the American Farm 
School, an institution which 
was home to many a British 
soldier while in this part of the 
world. There Marika still lives, 
a useful member of society in 
spite of her great age, a very 
Methuselah in donkeys. She 
passes her day dragging a 
rubbish cart suited to her size 
and years. She never throws 
an unnecessary ounce into her 
work, for she is as cunning as 
a fox. She is always on the 
look-out for a tasty weed, 
always ready to pass the time 
of day; for she appreciates a 
friendly gesture as much now 
as she did when she carried the 
luck for the Royal Engineers. 
Marika has no inhibitions about 
being ‘ from the devil.’ 

Pozar, I am told, is from an 
old Slavic word meaning fire, 
and in winter when the snow 
lies deep over the hills it is 
snug over the hot springs. 
Birds and beasts travel away 
from the deep snow-drifts to 
feed at Pozar; and the deer 
come, suspicious at first, but 
growing gradually friendly in 
the winter silence. They fold up 
their long legs and sleep on top 
of the hot baths, so that every 
roof has its complement of deer 
—winter comfort, indeed. The 
radio is silent on the plateau 
over their heads; the skirl of 
shrill Arabian music no longer 
vies with the noise of tumbling 
water. The diners have 
vanished. 
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Pozar has some dark pages 
in its history, most of which is 
connected with Anopozar, the 
village tucked away among 
rocks and trees high overhead. 
Anopozar, or Uppozar—for the 
Greek prefix is tacked on to the 
Slavic word—caused the Buitish 
army a great deal of trouble 
during the war. It was a big 
Bulgarian-speaking village of 
some three hundred houses, and, 
according to the oldest inhabi- 
tant, possibly with little truth, 
finished a long career of crime 
by catching a Greek boy and 
baking him in the village bread 
oven. This was their knell, so 
tradition says, and British guns 
blew their eyrie out of exist- 
ence. Before the bombard- 
ment began a warning was sent, 
and the villagers moved below 
Pozar to a village which they 
called Katopozar, or Downpozar. 
The majority settled there, but 
after the war some twenty 
families returned to the ruins 
of Anopozar and rebuilt part 
of it, making a most enchanting 
village under the broken trees, 
with water streaming through 
it to find the river far below, at 
Pozar itself. 

The abandoned orchards have 
grown to an enormous size; 
paved paths lead to walls over- 
grown with vines; everything 
is lush and damp. It is shady. 
The central attraction is the 
old church, which by some 
good fortune escaped the 
destruction that fell upon every- 
thing else. It is full of old 
carving, and the walls are 
covered with paintings picturing 
Bible stories. The most enter- 
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taining is Jonah and the whale, 
Jonah, as a monk, is first geen 
in the act of being swallowed 
piecemeal by a very spirited 
whale. He is then painted 
sitting complacently on the tip 
of the whale’s tongue in the 
act of being disgorged. Not a 
hair is deranged ; his arms are 
folded ; he is undisturbed. Not 
so the whale ; by the expression 
in that monster’s agonised eye, 
gastronomic torture was his por- 
tion for his foolhardy venture. 
Close to the church is a 
house which I associate with 
@ man husking piles of ripe 
corn. He, too, was a mascot 
from the Great War. As a 
small boy he adopted a French 
regiment, and shared their for- 
tunes. It had been the high 
note in life’s experience for him, 
and his eyes kindled when he 
spoke a little broken French. 
To Anopozar, along a road 
built by the Allies but used 
since only by mule and donkey 
traffic, under chestnuts shower- 
ing their bloom, and walnuts, 
whose green young fruit pattered 
to the damp earth, came gipsies, 
and with them a couple of 
dancing bears. At the first 
sound of music thumped from 
@ time-worn drum the houses 
emptied themselves of people; 
children ran hot-foot. The 
gipsy told me that one bear 
was over forty years old. He 
had a look of great sagacity as 
he shambled through a dance, 
or tottered to wrestle with the 
gipsy. The younger bear was 
still a pupil. They moved 
gently, saluting with one paw 
for proffered coins or bread. 
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It was here that I saw another 
form of ‘ cure.’ 

A very sick woman was 
hauled from her house, crying 
out to the bear to cure her. 
She was laid face downwards 
on a mat, and the gipsy, bending 
to the old bear’s ear, told him 
all about it. He spoke in a 
low intimate voice, and the 
old bear swayed and listened, 
and finally began very quietly 
to step back and forth over the 
prone figure. Sometimes he 
faced one way, sometimes an- 
other; sometimes he stepped 
on her, placing his feet care- 
fully, first here, then there ; 
finally he sat, athwart her, his 
body moving as if to music, for 
the man continued in a slow 
sing-song— 

“Take the bad from her; 
take the bad; for one hundred 
drachmas take the bad. No? 


.He won’t give a hundred 


drachmas. Well, for fifty 
drachmas take the bad. No? 
He won’t give the fifty 
drachmas. Take the bad for 
what he will give, take the bad. 
For a handful of flour.’’ 

The bear stepped, and swayed 
across her, and sat, and stood. 

Then came a butcher with 
@ headache; the bear, like 
Pozar, was @ cure-all. When it 
was over, old women ran, 
and with their scissors snipped 
hair from the bear, which I 
was told they would wear on 
their persons in little bags, for 
strength. 

The ancient bear looked as if 
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he had taken the bad for many 
along year. He sat among the 
fallen chestnut bloom and 
looked disinterested in the 
measure of flour that was poured 
into the gipsy’s haversack. 

Wallachian shepherds pitched 
their camp on the hills above 
Pozar, and their old people 
came to the baths. They 
brought colour to the place, 
and knew its history from the 
beginning. They had watched 
it grow. They had seen the 
roads come: the lower one to 
Pozar; the higher, running 
parallel from the plains, to 
Anopozar. They could point 
out the French and British gun 
positions, and where the enemy 
was hidden. Their sick old 
men had followed their lambs 
along the river, and stooped to 
drink from the pools that oozed 
out of the red mud, before the 
baths came into being. They 
knew the tall trees before their 
tops were shot away, and the 
slopes and valleys before mine 
host set about farming his own 
broad acres. Soldiers? They 
had known soldiers, and had 
cooked barbecues for them, 
before the white-capped cooks 
held sway, but when the cook- 
house was under soldiers, who 
liked to squat over ground 
charcoal fires turning the spitted 
lambs. 

They sighed for the lost days. 

“Tf there is @ war again,” 
they said, ‘ there will be plenty 
of bread. We will be rich 
again.” 
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A JOURNEY TO UNSY. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


“QuotH he, there was a 
ship.” Thus Sir Walter Scott, 
in the words of the Ancient 
Mariner, begins his preface to 
‘ The Pirate,’ the only romantic 
work, so far as I am aware, 
dealing with Shetland. To 
quote Scott again, much of my 
“very moderate degree of local 
knowledge and information ” 
was acquired on shipboard. 
This article aspires to no 
romance. There are several 
ships, and the Ancient Mariner 
figures perhaps overmuch. 

When I told my friends—in 
the height of a recent summer 
—that I was going to Unst, the 
effect upon them was interest- 
ing. In most cases the an- 
nouncement caused a look of 
blank surprise, with the query 
what and where Unst might 
be. The desert of Gobi would 
have been taken as a matter 
of course, but Unst...? A 
few congratulated me upon my 
choice, but in both cases I 
felt that I scored ; for mine was 
the goal of the seeker after 
good fishing, the cry of sea- 
birds, and the splendour of 
northern loneliness. 

Even in these days of un- 
happy publicity it may be well 
to explain that Unst is the 
northernmost of the Shetland 
Islands and—with the exception 
of Muckle Flugga reef—the most 
northerly land of Great Britain, 
its latitude being about 83°, 


roughly that of Bergen. Owing 
to this outlying position the 
whole Shetland Archipelago has 
retained a strikingly Norse char- 
acter. Its coasts, fringed with 
reefs and furrowed by innumer- 
able voes, or inlets, resemble 
those of a dwarf Norway; and 
though its total length is seventy 
miles, one is never more than 
four from sea-water. The early 
inhabitants were Picts. In the 
sixth century enterprising Irish 
missionaries converted them to 
Christianity, but as the Vikings 
had discovered about the same 
time that Shetland voes formed 
excellent bases for their raids 
southward, these early converts 
often became martyrs as well. 
Gradually the Picts died out, 
leaving only a few dwellings to 
remind us of their presence, 
and in 875 both Orkneys and 
Shetlands were annexed by 
Harald Haarfager (which means 
Harald of the beautiful hair), 
first King of all Norway. The 
next six hundred years are rich 
in story, but not till 1469 does 
romance—in the shape of Mar- 
garet, daughter of Christian I. 
of Denmark—make its appear- 
ance. Norway and Denmark 
were one in those days, and 
the King pledged Orkney and 
Shetland as security for the 
dowry of the princess on her 
betrothal to James ITI. of Scot- 
land. The marriage took place, 
and though the promised dowry 
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was never forthcoming nor the 
pledge claimed, Scotland became 
the richer by a charming Queen 
and both groups of islands. 

So much for a rapid glance 
at history. Setting aside the 
recently inaugurated air service, 
the most direct route to Shet- 
land was by steamer from 
Aberdeen; but I knew that 
variation is the secret of good 
travel, and chose to go via the 
North of Scotland and Orkney. 
My first ship, the St Ola, lay 
in the tiny harbour of Scrabster, 
on the north coast of the 
county of Caithness. I liked 
the name, and liked a ship 
whose toughness had braved for 
many years the worst storms 
in those parts—and that is 
saying a lot. From her deck I 
watched the islands gleaming 
blue beyond what looked like 
a calm sea. Calm indeed! 
Never was such deception. It 
blanched most cheeks long 
before we had passed the frown- 
ing cliffs of Duncansby Head, 
silencing even lamentations. 
But the saucy caprices of the 
Pentland Firth need not be 
described here; its tides and 
eddies are not my object. 
Suffice it that after two hours 
of battle the St Ola gained 
welcome shelter in Scapa Flow, 
and deposited me but a few 
minutes’ motor run from Kirk- 
wall. 

Now, though fishing-rods may 
proclaim one’s intention loudly 
enough, they do not neces- 
sarily divulge one’s destination. 
In Kirkwall, however, nothing 
remains secret for long, and I 
was soon to learn that to fish 
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in Shetland was to lose caste 
in Orkney. “ You'll be trying 
Stennes”’ (a famous Orkney trout 
loch), remarked an old man, 
whose lobster boxes floated by 
the quay. “No,” I said. 
“ That’s a pity,’”? he went on. 
“They say it’s doing fine.’ 
‘I can’t fish Stennes,”’ I replied 
firmly ; “I’m going to Unst.” 
There was @ moment of dread- 
ful silence. Then, with a look 
of unutterable contempt, he 
turned away and spat into the 
harbour, leaving me to ponder 
upon the enormity of my crime. 

I wandered aimlessly through 
the tortuous and almost deserted 
streets of the quaint old town, 
watching the sandstone of the 
500-year-old cathedral deepen 
its red as the June evening 
mellowed and grew shadowless. 
The ruined Earl’s Palace loomed 
black through its screen of 
sycamores. Beside me a gate- 
way, with 1620 carved on its 
grey lintel, led to an empty 
courtyard flanked by low-roofed 
houses, where invisible hands 
were already drawing down the 
blinds in protest against the 
endless northern daylight. <A 
sense of lifelessness crept over 
the place; but even about ten 
o’clock people began to reappear 
—as if the spell had suddenly 
been broken—making their way 
towards the harbour. I fol- 
lowed, and there across the bay 
that lay like glass in the evening 
stillness appeared my second 
ship, bound for Shetland. After 
the St Ola she looked gigantic 
and very modern, too modern, 
it seemed, when I discovered 
that the latest horror in donkey- 
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engines was giving an inter- 
minable jazz concert outside 
my cabin. For what seemed 
ages sleep was impossible, but 
happily even donkey - engines 
tire, and I awoke to the pleas- 
anter sound of wind and wave, 
with the early sun streaming 
through the port-hole. 

“ We'll be at the Fair Isle 
in ten minutes; there’s a lady 
for it,’”’ announced the steward, 
balancing a cup of tea in the 
doorway. His matter-of-fact 
tone shocked me infinitely. A 
lady for the Fair Isle—that 
storm-swept rock about which 
I had heard so much! Had 
Sir Walter Scott been with us, 
the lady’s fame would surely 
have gone down to posterity. 
As it was, nobody seemed to 
care about her fate, and she was 
transferred without emotion to 
the waiting motor-boat, while 
I tried to picture the “ trum- 
pery skiff without an entire 
plank,’’ mentioned by the poet. 
Planted half-way between 
Orkney and Shetland, the Fair 
Isle is only too often a for- 
bidding spot, but on that sunny 
morning winter storms were 
banished, and the white cot- 
tages and vividly green grass 
struck a note of toy-like gaiety. 
The isle measures no more than 
three miles by one, sloping 
southward from Ward Hill, with 
perhaps a dozen dwellings scat- 
tered here and there, to the 
lighthouse at its only landing- 
place. A second lighthouse 
stands at its north end, where 
the cliffs are highest and the 
reefs most dangerous, like a 
final warning that ships must 
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keep their distance. There ig 
little or no heather, but every 
buttress is crowned with a glory 
of purple sea-pink, while lichens 
and rock plants abound. These 
were used formerly to produce 
dyes for the Fair Isle wool, 
but today aniline colours have 
almost entirely replaced them, 
and—as if the world were not 
sufficiently paradoxical already 
—Fair Isle woollen goods rarely 
come from the island. Tradi- 
tion has it that the famous 
designs were originally Spanish, 
brought by survivors of El Gran 
Griffon—a ship of the Armada 
wrecked there in 1588—who 
first taught the islanders to 
knit. As the designs have 
undoubted Moorish influence, 
the tradition is probably correct. 

Talking of paradox reminds 
me that the word ‘fair’ does 
not in this case imply ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ but is derived from the 
Norse ‘ faar,’ meaning a sheep. 
Fair Isle is the Isle of Sheep, 
just as the Faroes are the Sheep 
Islands. Nor is the place any 
longer as lonely as one would 
imagine. Besides the two light- 
houses it has a telegraph and 
wireless station, and every week 
a powerful motor-launch carries 
mails and passengers (weather 
permitting) across the twenty- 
four miles of open sea to Shet- 
land. No doubt there are many 
weeks when weather does not 
permit, and whole months when 
the trip is a nightmare, but 
even at its worst the service 
forms an important link with 
the outer world. 

All this I gleaned from the 
captain as we steamed towards 
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the narrow mass of Sumburgh 
Head, the southern point of 
Shetland. Soon we were under 
the east coast, passing inside 
the tiny island of Mousa, with 
its almost perfect Pictish tower 
on the shore, while more islands 
—they were Bressay and Noss 
—mingled their grey and green 
on the northern horizon. Oh, 
those islands! What tricks 
they played me! Eighty-five 
of them, I had been told, but 
they seemed sometimes one, 
sometimes a thousand; and 
sometimes they would split in 
half before my eyes, or rise from 
the sea and hang in mid-air— 
though that kind is bewitched 
and hard to find on the map. 
At last we entered the land- 
locked harbour of Lerwick, the 
capital, which presented a scene 
of the greatest animation. A 
bumper season of herring fishing 
was at its height, with good 
prices for the trawlers and 
curers. Regiments of barrels 
lined the shore, hammers rang 
on their tops; knives flashed 
in the gutters’ hands, while the 
gulls circled and swooped and 
rose till the sky was dark with 
their millions. There were gulls 
on the water, on the quay, on 
every mast and deck, screaming 
eternally as they wrangled for 
tit-bits, all seemingly alike, all 
equally greedy. One day I was 
to see a gull chased till he 
disgorged his rightful breakfast 
in despair—but that came later. 

Modern Lerwick spreads its 
grey buildings along the hill- 
side above the harbour, but 
when I looked at the lower and 
older part of the town some- 
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thing strange caught my eye. 
Could the land have subsided, 
or had a tidal wave rushed into 
the bay and remained perma- 
nently ? For the houses stood 
actually im the water, with 
doorways which only a boat 
could reach. Venice rose in 
my memory, but Venice has 
no hillside, and bathes her feet 
of necessity and not by choice. 
Why, then, Lerwick? Well, 
in the old days the town was 
less law-abiding than now, 
and a direct entrance from the 
sea@ proved very convenient for 
smuggling. A good explana- 
tion, and if Scott’s remark 
about “hundreds of drunken 
Dutch sailors parading the 
streets’? can be credited, it 
is probably the correct one. 
Imagination conjures up a boat 
approaching with muffled oars, 
a door opening just wide enough 
to receive the precious kegs 
and closing silently, while His 
Majesty’s excisemen on the 
quay strain their eyes in vain 
through the darkness. Scott 
mentions, by the way, that 
the natives of Lerwick did not 
join in the drinking, in summer 
at all events. Selling illicit 
liquor was doubtless a sufficient 
stimulant—and paid better. 
Next day—a Sunday —I 
boarded my third ship, a most 
unsabbatical proceeding, as it 
seemed to me. Her name, 
The Earl of Zetland, known 
simply as The Earl, is a house- 
hold word north of Lerwick, 
the alpha and omega of trans- 
port. Among skerries and reefs, 
through narrow channels where 
wind and tide make chaos, in 
2D2 
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fair weather and foul she picks 
her way, guided by the lifelong 
experience of her Shetland skip- 
per. Let the grand steamers 
sniff at their diminutive rival ! 
They could never go where she 
goes, nor do what she does. 
Watch her disappear down a 
voe to land flour and embark 
a car. Watch her at Whalsey 
(the very names of her calling 
places are fascinating), joking 
with a trawler opposite the 
decayed splendour of Symbister 
House, or skirting the green 
and yellow of Fetlar’s fields, 
ready with the latest gossip 
from the Out Skerries. She 
was a very friendly ship. Her 
dinner was a banquet, her high 
tea an important event. And 
if in winter her passengers 
often cry with the Ancient 
Mariner— 


“Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound ; 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound,”’ 


the summer seas were none too 
terrible. 

The very calmness of the 
afternoon exposed the dangers 
of navigation in these waters. 
Not without reason have the 
reefs (locally known as ‘skerries’) 
between the islands of Bressay 
and Whalsey been called ‘ step- 
ping-stones.’ They are every- 
where, visible and invisible, 
from regular islets to needle 
spires, marked only by a swirl 
of waves. Sometimes we would 
pass within a few yards of 
them, and instinctively I looked 
for mermaids beckoning to 
destruction. But no mermaids 
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appeared. Perhaps it was not 
rough enough, or they may have 
known that our skipper wags 
not to be tempted. In any 
case, with the exception of a 
few seals, sea-birds seemed to 
be the only inhabitants. 

I have already mentioned 
Symbister House, on the island 
of Whalsey. It is a most gur- 
prising edifice in this part of 
the world ; for who would expect 
to find a big granite country 
mansion—complete with end- 
less out-buildings—trising from 
the treeless hillside? As there 
is no granite in Shetland, the 
stone must have been brought 
from Aberdeen, not to mention 
the marble floors and _ terra- 
cotta friezes with which the 
interior is decorated. Tudor, 
in his book on Shetland in 
1883, gives the cost of Symbister 
House as having been £30,000, 
and adds: “If the _ builder 
wished to saddle his posterity 
with a white elephant, he went 
the right way about it.”’ £30,000 
for @ mansion in an almost 
desert island! It is a remnant 
of mid - Victorian prosperity, 
when the price of wool soared 
and Shetland lairds spent money 
like water; but as times have 
@ way of changing, one dare 
not contemplate its present 
value. 

On we steamed, dodging round 
islands, dropping anchor at high- 
sounding places—such as Burra 
Voe and Mid Yell—where a few 
cottages nestled by the shore. 
Fetlar came as a gay surprise, 
its fertility giving a garden- 
like impression compared with 
the other islands ; it has, how: 
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ever, its darker aspect—just 
dark enough to make one scan 
the water anxiously. The in- 
habitants believe that the bask- 
ing shark of Jamaica, which 
occasionally makes its appear- 
ance, is an evil spirit. They 
call it the ‘ sulbriga,’ and when 
one was seen some years ago, 
everyone retired to his cottage 
and closed doors and windows 
lest it should come ashore. 
Here was legend—the legend 
of seafaring people. ‘“ And a 
ship? ’? I asked. ‘ Would the 
sulbriga dare to climb aboard 
The Earl?’ Needless to say, 
that question has remained un- 
answered. 

For some time Unst had 
been visible, and at last we 
touched its southern point at 
Uyeasound, a straggling group 
of houses at the water’s edge. 
It had a pleasant look, inviting 
one to come later on, when 
there would be plenty of sea- 
trout in the bay—the best in 
Unst, the captain declared. 
Then came the final lap of 
this Sabbath day’s journey. I 
thought The Earl took it slower, 
perhaps to store energy for a 
triumphant arrival, or—accord- 
ing to the steward—to give the 
rounders @ longer view of cliffs 
and promontories. ‘* What are 
rounders ?”’ I inquired, some- 
what perplexed. ‘ Them!” he 
replied, pointing to four pas- 
sengers who had remained im- 
movable on the bridge during 
the whole trip. ‘“‘ They do the 
whole round, sleep on board, 
and go back with us tomorrow 
—meals included.” There was 
a touch of scorn in the last 


words, and the sea began to 
roughen as if it understood, 
making the rounders stir un- 
easily on their swaying perch 
while we ploughed ever north- 
ward. As usual, land seemed 
to block our way (it turned out 
to be the island of Balta), but 
The Earl knew where to find 
the hidden channel, and sud- 
denly we were in calm water 
once more, gliding majestically 
into Baltasound. 

At first I felt disappointed, 
for here was just one more land- 
locked sheet of water stretching 
into the sunset. Yet somehow 
it was different, broader, more 
desolate than any I had seen. 
It had more colour too; for on 
its north shore rose hills curi- 
ously streaked with orange, 
and westward were higher hills, 
partly heather-clad, partly green. 
Along the shore derelict jetties, 
with empty wooden houses 
behind them, added to the 
desolation. Once Baltasound 
was an important curing centre, 
and summer brought fleets of 
brown-sailed boats with holds 
full of silver herring. Now 
motor - drifters go direct to 
Lerwick, and rotting quays are 
left to tell of former prosperity. 
Village, properly speaking, there 
is none. Each house stands 
aloof, fearing to sacrifice its 
solitude. One may walk two 
miles and still be in Baltasound 
—and alone. 

Next morning I started for 
Muckle Flugga lighthouse. The 
reef lies about half a mile off 
the north coast, at the entrance 
to Burra Firth, and is the most 
northerly point of the British 
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Isles. Its only shelter is from 
the south, and the lighthouse 
keepers have sometimes re- 
mained for eight weeks without 
relief. For the study of rare 
sea-birds the reef is of great 
interest, and the lighthouse pos- 
sesses @ unique Visitors’ Book, 
in which one may add one’s 
name to those of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and the ex-Emperor 
William of Germany. History 
could hardly offer greater con- 
trast ; but everything depends 
upon the weather. It may 
seem calm (as it did that day), 
and yet be impossible to make 
a landing. Thrice I tried un- 
successfully, so I suppose that, 
like the gates of Paradise to 
the much-married man, Muckle 
Flugga will remain closed to my 
foolishness. Baulked by the 
sea, I wandered up the slopes 
of Hermaness. Once upon a 
time Hermaness and Saxaford 
were giants who guarded the 
entrance to Burra Firth, and 
like our modern giants they 
quarrelled and threw stones at 
each other across the water, 
forming Muckle Flugga and 
other reefs along the coast. 
Now the giants are merely 
hills, but nobody thinks of 
doubting the legend. Saxaford, 
with its 900 feet, is the higher ; 
and if midsummer night is fine, 
the people gather on its summit 
to feast and watch for two 
short hours while the sun sinks 
and rises in the northern ocean 
—a truly Norse custom, like 
much else in Unst. 

But Hermaness has its special 
importance. Some years ago 
it became a sanctuary for the 
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Great Skua—a famous bird in 
these parts—which was threat- 
ened with extinction. On its 
slopes stands a hut with a 
watcher to protect the nests 
and young birds in summer, 
Protect them against what? 
I wondered, gazing at the empty 
landscape. Surely natural 
enemies would attack in spite 
of any watcher. As a matter 
of fact the enemy is man. The 
inhabitants hate the Great Skua, 
which—however interesting it 
may be to _ ornithologists— 
is most destructive, especially 
during the nesting season, when 
it kills young snipe and wild duck 
and other things besides. In 
the western part of the island 
it is almost impossible to keep 
chickens or ducks. Even sickly 
lambs have been killed, and 
shepherds rank the Bonxie (its 
local name) among the three 
greatest pests. They are big 
brown birds, with occasional 
touches of white—often measur- 
ing five feet across the wings— 
and I saw more than enough 
of them. Once while I was 
plodding in heavy waders on the 
shore of a loch a pair suddenly 
took an intense dislike to me and 
kept swooping down—always 
from behind—within afew inches 
of my head. I had blundered 
close to their nest ; and though 
an actual attack on man has 
never been known, a slightly 
lower swoop would have had 
serious consequences. 

But to return to the slopes of 
Hermaness. I had not climbed 
far wheu the sound of bleating 
met my ear, and rough stone 
pens, filled with sheep and 
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surrounded by people, came 
into view. For such remote 
regions the crowd seemed enor- 
mous, so I asked the reason. 
“Tt’s the rooin’,’”? came the 
reply. ‘‘ The rooin’ ?”’ I echoed. 
“Yes, they’re rooin’ the sheep.”’ 
Then I realised that chance 
had brought me upon a curious 
sight, the plucking of Shetland 
sheep; for Shetland wool is 
plucked, not shorn, and the 
process is known as ‘ rooing,’ a 
word of Scandinavian origin. 

On an appointed day—the 
dates vary, but this happened 
to be 22nd June—the flocks are 
gathered in certain places, and 
the old wool is plueked from 
among the new in which it is 
sticking. I had always won- 
dered why Shetland wool should 
be so soft, till the ‘ rooing’ 
enlightened me. It was a sort 
of social gathering, and whole 
families worked with such a 
will that hardly was a sheep 
in their hands before it returned 
to its fellows—naked and un- 
ashamed—leaving a goodly pile 
behind it. Wool from the neck 
and breast is plucked separately 
and kept for the very fine 
knitting—alas! so rare nowa- 
days. 

During my wanderings I was 
much struck by the number of 
ruined cottages, sometimes on 
the open hillside, sometimes 
tucked away in very lonely 
spots, but always surrounded 
by traces of cultivation. It 
looked as if a wave of emigra- 
tion had swept the country at 
some time—which is exactly 
what did happen, for reasons 
that make the ruins seem all 


the more desolate. After the 
Napoleonic Wars wool fetched 
enormous prices, and owners 
began to take all land for 
grazing, simply ordering the 
people who had cultivated it 
to leave. If they refused, their 
cottages were burned down. 
Having seen Unst, one wonders 
where the evicted tenants were 
expected to go, but apparently 
that question did not worry 
the owners. The right of evic- 
tion continued for a long time, 
and only in 1884 was a law 
passed forbidding such treat- 
ment. Perhaps the ruined 
cottages explain the vanished 
splendours of Symbister House. 
Memory, however, remains. 
Fishing formed the principal 
object of my visit to Unst. 
The names of the lochs were a 
joy in themselves. Who could 
resist the lure of Belmont or 
Snarravoe ? Who could remain 
indifferent when told that Stour- 
houl must be fished after 9 P.M., 
and that the minister from 
Uyeasound had caught two 
dozen last week ? It was always 
the minister—lucky fellow! 
And if the wrong wind got up— 
well, with daylight nearly all 
night long, one could afford to 
wait. Loch Watlee and the 
Loch of Cliff yielded my best 
baskets—and my worst ; for in 
Unst there are days that try 
the patience of the keenest 
fisherman. Cliff boasts of a 
boat, but I preferred Watlee, 
where the wading is good in 
parts ; in others very dangerous 
—as I was to discover. In one 
short afternoon it presented me 
with twenty fine trout, but 
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next day, though conditions 
were absolutely similar, none 
would come. The thing seemed 
so strange that I waded farther 
and farther, driven by some 
irresistible power towards the 
dangerous part of the loch. 
Suddenly my foot struck one 
of those shelving boulders that 
are the wader’s bane, and a 
slight drop—perhaps an inch— 
nearly overwhelmed me. In 
vain I tried to draw back. 
Another boulder had grown 
miraculously behind my foot, 
holding it fast, and water was 
beginning to trickle over the 
top of my wading trousers. 
Drowning in that lonely spot 
grew unpleasantly possible, with 
no human being for miles 
around. And then something 
strange happened. I looked 
towards the shore, and there 
at the water’s edge stood a 
man—a small dark man like a 
shepherd or crofter. ‘‘ Wade 
in a bit!’ I shouted. ‘ Catch 
hold of my rod. If I fall, you 
can drag me...” The man 
remained motionless. ‘‘ Hurry 
up!” I shouted again, but he 
only stared at me fixedly. 
Turning away in despair, I 
attempted once more to move 
my foot. It came quite easily. 
The imprisoning boulder had 
vanished as mysteriously as it 
had come, and a moment later 
I was safe in shallow water. 
But when I looked for the 
stranger, he, too, had disap- 
peared. Heather and peat 
covered the dark hillside, with 
not a rock behind which to 
hide—but he had disappeared 
all the same. Hurviedly I put 


up my rod and made for the 
distant road. The only sounds 
were the wail of the wind and 
the squelch of my waders— 
neither of them comforting— 
and I found myself glancing 
furtively over my shoulder, with 
@ shivery feeling that was not 
entirely due to cold. 

On the way back to Balta- 
sound I casually mentioned the 
adventure. The driver of the 
car, who had never left the 
island in his life, showed no 
sign of having heard me, and 
I had begun to think he must 
be deaf when suddenly he 
remarked, ‘‘ Maybe he was a 
trow. They come that side of 
of the loch.” “A trow?” JI 
asked. ‘Do you mean a fairy?” 
“Yes, a trow,’” he repeated. 
“Maybe he didn’t want you.” 
He volunteered no _ further 
details, and his was the only 
explanation I ever received. 
Other people just smiled. Later 
I heard a good deal about the 
trows of Unst, and found that 
though in general the legends 
resemble those of other coun- 
tries, they have points worthy 
of mention. The trow is, of 
course, the Scandinavian troll, 
one of the Little People in the 
form of a small man or woman. 
As in Norway, the trow is 
kindly disposed if well treated, 
malevolent if slighted or 
neglected. They take away 
mortals for a time to their own 
world, the most sought after 
being fiddlers and ‘ howdies,’ 
or midwives—an amusingly 
practical touch. The stories 
have interesting variations. 
One man returned (like Rip 
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yan Winkle) to find his village 
completely changed, the friends 
he had known gone. The church 
bells began to ring, and, being 
very devout, he went to receive 
the Sacrament ; but no sooner 
had the elements passed his 
lips than he fell to dust . . . an 
ending of deep significance. 
Another man was led by the 
trows to their underground 
abode, where he found a table 
upon which stood a _ vessel 
containing water. The trows 
bathed their eyes in the water, 
and while they were not looking 
he attempted to do likewise, 
but only succeeded in bathing 
one eye. He was then offered 
food. To the unbathed eye 
the viands appeared rich and 
tempting, but the other saw 
only stones and lumps of peat. 
And when the man returned 
to earth, the eye that had 
seen too much was blind! How 
much of it all is believed today ? 
On the surface very little. One 
must remember, however, that 
in Unst there are neither trains 
nor movies to kill tradition ; 
only one car uses the one road 
in the island ; and if newspapers 
are read, their news is so 
purified by age as to suit even 
the Little People. True, the 
rare wireless sets may have 
ousted the fiddler from fairy 
revels, but the ‘ howdie’ still 
flourishes, and no mere wave- 
length is likely to take her place 
with either trow or mortal. 

I spent one perfect afternoon 
at Tonga, a cliff-bound bay on 
the west coast, reached by a 
precipitous ravine. Enormous 
boulders rose from the water, 


and on one of those I lay and 
basked like the seals near-by, 
while sea-birds perched on every 
ledge, all unaware that I was 
prying into their home life. 
The seals were very human in 
their behaviour, ensconced in 
all the sunniest spots, roaring 
and flapping their disapproval 
whenever a youngster attempted 
to reach their sanctuary. As a 
rule they were successful, and I 
was amused when at last one 
pushful fellow dared to draw 
himself up and subside in a 
far corner. We all know how 
he must have felt—a new 
member among the club bores ! 

Of the birds I was woefully 
ignorant, in spite of many 
attempts to tell a Fulmar Petrel 
from a Gull, or a Cormorant 
from a Guillemot; but the 
local bird names are interesting, 
though I can give no reason 
for them. The Fulmar Petrel 
is called Malley, the Cormorant 
—Scaff, the Red-throated Diver 
—Rain Goose, and the Great 
Skua — Bonxie. Guillemots, 
Tern (the most graceful of 
sea-birds), Eider Duck, and 
Puffins have apparently no 
pseudonym. Being ignorant, I 
had to study in my own 
manner, without regard for 
technique. Cormorants seemed 
to be heartless murderers with 
no extenuating circumstances 
but their stomachs, but for 
Puffins I had a fellow-feeling. 
They are so delightfully clumsy, 
and try so hard not to be; and 
their landings must require a 
specially strong uldercarriage. 
Worse still, they often arrive 
on the wrong ledge—an un- 
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pardonable sin among sea-birds 
—and are quickly chased off 
again. For a Puffin may not 
contemplate the universe from 
among birds of another kind. 
Ledges are there with a purpose, 
and woe betide those who 
forget it. 

On the last day of my visit 
the north wind blew so icy 
and strong that no fishing could 
be attempted, and I doubt if 
even Coleridge could have found 
an adequately descriptive line. 
It is said that when the wind 
drops in Unst, the inhabitants 
come out of their cottages to 
see what is the matter. They 
certainly stayed indoors on this 
occasion ; but it was my last 
day, and I determined to seek 
the scant shelter of the orange- 
streaked hills that had looked 
so strange on my arrival. The 
orange streaks are an outcrop 
of chromite, a rare ore used in 
making steel, and deep pockets 
in the hillside used to be the 
only source of supply in Britain. 
Then one day South Africa 
produced a mountain of chro- 
mite, together with cheap and 
limitless labour, and Baltasound 
sank into oblivion. Higher up 
stand ancient stone circles, once 
Viking places of trial and execu- 
tion; and oa the highest point 
of all a chaotic heap of boulders 
hides the supposed grave of 
Harald Haarfager, who first 
annexed the islands. Remains 
of two stone coffins are visible ; 
but while most authorities hold 
that Harald died in Norway, 
local opinion declares that his 
bones were taken there at a 


later date. However that may 
be, the grave is worthy of a 
Norseman. Southward, the sea 
heaved and glittered in icy 
anger—a sight one could have 
watched interminably—but only 
stones could stand against that 
wind, and I fled where the sea 
was invisible, to gain courage 
for the morrow. 

The unreal threshold of a 
dawnless day had brought calm. 
In the scattered cottages blinds 
were still drawn, but Shetland 
ponies with furry long-legged 
foals cropped the grass by the 
roadside as if they had never 
stopped all night. With the 
vagueness of sleep still upon 
me, I walked towards the quay. 
There people were already col- 
lecting, but The Earl lay dis- 
creetly silent, a rare state of 
bliss for a ship about to sail. 
Swedish fishing-boats were clus- 
tered round her, compact white- 
painted craft that had taken 
refuge from the bad weather. 
Several were fitted with wire- 
less, so that Swedish night- 
ingales might sing to the crew, 
even through Shetland storms. 

Slowly we drew away and 
steamed out of the sound. The 
soft morning light was gone, 
and the violet hills turned 
black and hard as the wind 
rose once more under @ grey 
sky. Gulls circled and swooped, 
but as I watched something 
unfamiliar caught my eye. A 
Great Skua was flying among 
them. At first it turned and 
twisted like the rest, but soon 
I discovered that it had a 
special object in view—one par- 
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ticular gull, which was soon 
being chased relentlessly, while 
the others squawked the louder 
—advice, no doubt. The chase 
lasted for a time, but at last 
something dropped from the 
victim’s mouth and fell, a tiny 
gleaming speck, towards the 
sea. At the same moment 
came the Skua’s star turn. It 
dived down like lightning, 
caught the fish in mid-air, and 
resumed its circling with a dis- 
interested eye—till another gull 
should rise full-throated from 
the waves. ‘There! Now 
you’ve seen it,’’ said a voice at 
my elbow. ‘Greedy brutes, 
Skuas—always after somebody 
else’s breakfast,’ and the cap- 
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tain disappeared as though in 
disgust down the companion. 
The sea churned and thumped 
as The Earl rose to it giddily. 
Unst was vanishing in mist and 
rain. From below came the 
odour of fried herring, and 
somewhere a bell rang. Break- 
fast! Gulls had fished for 
theirs, Skuas had pilfered gulls, 
and now mere men were to 
eat herrings in their turn—if 
Neptune so permitted. Should 
I consult the Ancient Mariner 
for a parallel? The occasion 
was tempting, but prudence 
lifted a warning finger and I 
followed the captain, wonder- 
ing if Coleridge was a good 
sailor. 








A STUDENT 


BY A. 


CiTrss, like their inhabitants, 
have personalities. One can 
love them or hate them or 
simply ignore them. And per- 
haps no cities more truly reflect 
the characteristics of their citi- 
zens than those of Germany. 
Berlin—a desert of bricks and 
newspapers, Bismarck called it 
—is a hateful place, an epitome 
of the Prussian mind, with its 
ill-mannered jostling crowds and 
bullying policemen. But one 
falls in love with Vienna, that 
most feminine of cities. Two 
years of Nazi rule has not 
eliminated the lilting spirit of 
the old kindly days. The 
Vienna of Strauss and Schubert 
still stands. The artist, the 
musician, the scholar, the simple 
tourist—to all and each of 
these she was a place of pil- 
grimage, almost unearthly in 
her beauty. And to no one 
was her attraction more potent 
than to the student of medicine. 

In the uneasy summer of 
1938 I first went to Vienna. 
Four months before, the Ansch- 
luss had been consummated, 
and the repercussions of that 
forced marriage still troubled 
Europe. A medical student of 
some small promise, I had been 
advised by my teachers to 
pursue my particular subject in 
Vienna before taking my final 
examinations at home. A small 
grant had made this possible, 
and though the University did 
not open until October I felt 
that two months would be well 
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spent in rubbing up my know- 
ledge of the language and 
generally settling down. So on 
a hot July night, somewhat 
jaded by thirty hours in the 
stuffy train, I arrived at the 
great East Station. In my 
ignorance I allowed a per- 
suasive taxi-driver, who evi- 
dently was still firmly convinced 
that all British travellers were 
‘ milords,’ to decant me at the 
Bristol Hotel, the most expen- 
sive hotel in the Reich. The 
proud announcement of the 
chamber-maid that the Duke of 
Windsor had stayed there pre- 
pared me for the worst, though 
the bill of £4 for room and light 
breakfast next morning was 
really shattering! I lost no time 
in reporting to the University. 
The authorities were most 
helpful. Classes were quickly 
arranged and the vast number 
of police forms filled in. Best 
of all, I was allotted a place in 
the ‘ Heim,’ or students’ hostel. 
For the modest sum of 55 marks 
@ month I got bed, three good 
meals a day, heating, lighting, 
and @ small amount of laundry. 
The rate of exchange was 
adverse to sterling, and my 
long stay prevented me from 
getting the ‘tourist marks.’ 
But £5 a month was a lot better 
than £4 a night, and I did not 
complain. Apart from finan- 
cial considerations, I was happy 
at the opportunity of living 
with the youth of the New 
Germany and of getting to 
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know their minds. 
disappointed. 

The hostel was @ compara- 
tively new building, ultra- 
modern in its design. It had 
been erected by the Socialist 
Municipality in the early 1920’s, 
and about 400 students were 
accommodated. Dining halls, 
reading rooms, and a large 
gymnasium were provided, and 
each student had a cubicle 
allotted to him. Mine was 
about 10 feet square, spot- 
lessly clean, and sufficiently, if 
barely, furnished with its little 
hospital bed, table, chair, and 
hanging cupboard. Hot-water 
pipes ran round the walls, and 
a single reading-lamp stood on 
the table. The big double- 
paned window looked over the 
green expanse of a large park. 
I felt I was going to be very 
happy in this friendly place. 

The next few weeks passed 
quickly. I thoroughly explored 
the enchanting old city and its 
suburbs, and. paid a few visits 
to the great Anatomical Insti- 
tute and the hospitals. I also 
worked hard at the language. 
Here let me introduce Herr 
Doktor Sigismund von Trotha, 
late of the Austro-Hungarian 
General Staff and of the Univer- 
sities of Bonn and Vienna. ‘To 
him I was directed as a com- 
petent teacher of languages, 
and one sunny afternoon I set 
off to make the arrangements. 

He lived in the topmost 
apartment of a tall gloomy 
eighteenth-century house near 
the Cathedral of St Stephen, 
and a breathless climb up ten 
flights of stairs landed me at 
an oaken door, to which was 


I was not 
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tacked a card bearing the 
Doktor’s name and academic 
distinctions. Though I knocked 
several times I could hear no 
sounds from the house, so I 
turned to go. Suddenly the 
door flew open, and involun- 
tarily I recoiled. Alas for my 
visions of a gentle scholar 
dreaming among his books! 
For the man who stood in the 
doorway might have stepped 
out of a Raemaeker cartoon of 
the last war. The towering 
height, the massive build, the 
cold eyes and cropped head— 
in fact the wbhermensch of the 
pan-Germans to the life! 
“Yes?” he spat out, and I 
haltingly explained my mission. 
A slight relaxation was ap- 
parent, and, with stiff courtesy, 
I was invited in. I entered and 
found myself in an astonishing 
room. Books were everywhere 
—on the table, on the camp-bed, 
the floor—piles of them. So far 
as I could see, they were all on 
military history and operations, 
in half a dozen languages. On 
the walls hung faded photo- 
graphs of officers in the old 
Hapsburg uniform, while a large 
portrait of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph occupied the place of 
honour over the stone fire- 
place. A glass-fronted case 
filled with a score of glittering 
orders and medals was fixed to 
the top of the huge bookcase. 
A heavy cavalry sabre com- 
pleted the decorations. 
Standing, I stated my re- 
quirements, and the Doktor 
listened attentively. Rapidly 
he tested my knowledge of 
German, using perfect English 
to clarify my difficulties; then 
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he gave his decision. For 120 
marks he would give me eight 
hours of tuition a week for 
three weeks, but there was one 
condition attached. I must 
work—his reputation, I would 
understand. ... I agreed to 
do my part, and the grim 
countenance relaxed a little 
further. He was busy, I gath- 
ered, on a digest of all the 
Official Histories of the belli- 
gerents of the last war. The 
work was “kolossal, nicht 
wahr?” But he had now 
completed his preliminary sur- 
vey and was about to begin 
the task proper. Was I a 
soldier, by any chance? 
Modestly I confessed to an 
O.T.C. certificate, and his in- 
terest lapsed. I would return 
on the following Monday. 
Meanwhile, study the papers. 
That was the start of my 
association with an astonishing 
character. One of Hotzendorf’s 
protégés in 1914, he had served 
en poste in three capitals. His 
knowledge of seven tongues 
had gained him rapid advance- 
ment in the Intelligence Branch 
of the Staff, and he had been 
present at the Caporetto de- 
bacle. In 1918 he was sent as 
a liaison officer to O.H.L. of the 
German Armies, where he saw 
their final collapse. Disliking 
the state of Austria, he remained 
in Germany after the Armistice, 
where he dabbled in various 
Nationalist organisations. Find- 
ing this unprofitable, he entered 
Bonn University, and in due 
course took a good degree in 
languages and history—a very 
creditable performance for a 
man of over forty. He then 


returned to Vienna, where he 
supplemented his tiny pension 
by literary work and language 
tuition. I expect his war record 
saved him from the attentions 
of the ubiquitous Gestapo. 

He was a good, if hard, 
master. The slightest mistake 
called forth a torrent of biting 
reproof. ‘‘ Are you then the 
complete imbecile, mein herr? 
My time is too precious to waste 
on fools, I would have you 
know.” It was a salutary lesson 
in the art of keeping one’s temper, 
but I would have hated to serve 
under him in the old days. 

In September the Sudeten 
question came to a head. The 
movement of troops never 
ceased, and the rumble of 
heavy guns and tanks in the 
streets was never silent. Al- 
most every night a black-out 
was ordered, and gas-masks 
were issued to the population. 
One day I found the wards 
of the great General Hospital 
evacuated by civilian patients 
and the Army Medical Service 
in full charge. I thought I had 
better go home while the going 
was good! But the Consulate was 
vaguely reassuring, so I stayed. 

That all opposition to the 
régime had not been crushed 
was evident in the black-outs. 
Time and again various anti- 
Nazi slogans were discovered 
in the morning chalked on walls 
and pavements. Occasionally 
the lighting would be resumed 
without notice, presumably to 
catch the miscreants red-handed. 
But of active opposition there 
was no sign. The civilian 


population were quite apathetic 
as the tension grew. The iron 
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discipline, imported with the 
new rulers, was too much for 
the easy-going Viennese. It 
was amusing to contrast the 
methods of the police. The 
slightest breach of the traffic 
regulations, such as walking 
across the red light, was 
promptly and rudely brought 
to your notice by the imported 
Berlin ‘ Schutzmann.’ The 
native Austrian officer either 
ignored the crime, or, if his 
German colleague was looking, 
apologetically pointed it out. 
A perfect summation of the 
national characteristics ! 

The situation grew worse. 
My letters were opened, and 
the blameless columns of my 
newspaper from home arrived 
badly mutilated ‘by order of 
the Military Censor.’ <A gentle 
click on the telephone an- 
nounced that the Gestapo were 
taking no chances with my 
innocent calls. It was all very 
unpleasant. Then came the 
first visit of Mr Chamberlain to 
Hitler. Hope revived. ‘“ Heil 
Minister Chamberlain!” cried 
Hedzi, the buxom madchen at 
the hostel. “‘ He is a good man, 
and will save us all.”” With the 
Munich Agreement the city 
breathed again, but soon doubts 
creptin. ‘‘ Was England, then, 
so strong as she was?” “ The 
Fihrer sent for Herr Chamber- 
lain to warn him of the folly 
of standing in the way of the 
Reich.” ‘“ Yes, England was 
ganz harmlos (quite harmless).”’ 
I heard similar comments a 
hundred times in cafés, shops, 
and beer halls. One felt that 
Britain’s prestige was not so 
high, and curiously enough the 
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French were never mentioned. 
It was simply an affair between 
the Reich and Great Britain. 
Was I wrong in thinking that 
the friendly clerks in the Univer- 
sity Office were a little off-hand 
to the Englander after Munich ? 
I think not. 

The last few days of the 
vacation passed quickly. The 
lovely colours of the Vienna 
woods gave me magic days, 
and at night I read in the 
library, which was a complete 
history of post-war Austria. 
Hundreds of volumes of Socialist 
literature, bearing the imprint 
of left-wing publishers from all 
over the world, marked the 
first years of the Republic. 
Then the Government of the 
‘ Cardinal without mercy,’ the 
thin-lipped Seipel (Autrichlieu, 
they called him), had contri- 
buted piles of Catholic propa- 
ganda, omitting characteristic- 
ally to remove their predeces- 
sors’ donations. Dolfuss had 
followed on similar lines, with 
a strong pro-Italian tinge pre- 
dominating. Then the tragic 
Schuschnigg, with his hopelessly 
belated appeals for unity in the 
face of deadly peril. It was not 
long before the library had radi- 
cally changed its complexion. 

By twos and threes bronzed 
and noisily cheerful young men 
returned to the hostel. To me 
they were invariably kind and 
friendly, but their cock-sureness 
of their glorious destiny was 
often irksome. Pity for the 
decadent democracies was very 
evident at times. And my 
enthusiasm for the great masters 
of medicine in Vienna was not 
reciprocated. Freud, Werner- 
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Jauregg, Neumann—able men, 
no doubt, but Jews. The 
Third Reich had no need of 
Jewish savants. The words 
were familiar. 

Eight o’clock on a fine 
autumn morning, and row upon 
row of students filled the great 
lecture theatre. The few bright 
frocks on the front benches 
were conspicuous, for a woman’s 
place in the New Germany is 
not in the professions. I was 
used to the scene, but where 
was the laughter and chatter 
which I found at home? Here 
a disciplined silence held sway. 
Life was evidently real and 
earnest to young Germany. 

Behind the dais a door opened, 
and an usher in full evening 
dress appeared. ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Herr Professor 
M——.” As the Professor 
emerged the whole audience 
rose to stiff attention, with one 
exception. The Englander was 
not yet accustomed to such 
reverence being shown to Pro- 
fessors. Hasty reparation simply 
made matters worse, since @ 
cascade of books followed his 
frantic leap to his feet. 

‘“‘ Heil, Hitler !’’ crashed the 
students. 

‘‘ Heil, Hitler!’ replied the 
Professor. ‘‘ Be seated, if you 
please.”’ 

Notebooks rustled and ready 
sharpened pencils poised over 
the paper. The lecture began 
in a deathly hush. A few sen- 
tences disposed of the previous 
term’s work, and straight into 
the heart of his subject plunged 
thelecturer. Through a dazzling 
mist of words one thing only 
was clear to me. My colloquial 


German was hopelessly inade- 
quate to cope with this spate of 
technicalities. I gave up trying 
to write and concentrated on 
the gist. It was a useless task, 
Once or twice I felt that the 
Professor’s eye had rested on 
me, but I could not be sure, 
The polysyllabic torrent rushed 
on unabated, and I was swept 
away. I should have to stay 
away till I was better prepared. 

Prompt to the minute the 
lecture ended, and the usher 
reappeared. After a whispered 
word with the Professor, the 
incongruous figure in evening 
dress made straight for me. 
So my bewilderment had been 
seen. <A click of heels and a 
bow: ‘The Herr Professor 
wishes to speak to the English 
gentleman.’’ The cynosure of 
four hundred politely curious 
eyes, I made my blushful way 
to the dais, where the robed 
figure awaited me. After a 
few friendly questions he came 
to the point. ‘“ You had a 
little difficulty in following me, 
I think. The fault was doubt- 
less mine. I am at your service 
for further explanation.” To 
reply suitably to such stately 
courtesy was difficult, but I 
did my best. My suggestion 
that I should not attend until 
I was more able to follow 
was warmly turned down. 
* Quatsch !’’ (Nonsense) cried 
the Professor. ‘“ Be patient 


and all will be clear. You live 
in the hostel, I think?” A 
handshake, and to the re- 
sounding “ Heils ! ’’ of the class, 
patiently awaiting dismissal, he 
vanished through the door. 
Happily, I followed the rest 
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to the clinic, where the next 
three hours would be spent. 

Into Vienna pours a vast 
amount of clinical material from 
the whole of Central Europe. 
The teaching is excellent. Each 
student has to give his diag- 
nosis and prognosis, and the 
teacher (@ consultant of emi- 
nence) criticises the findings 
thoroughly and sympathetic- 
ally. Then, when the cases 
have all been seen, a lecture is 
given in the ward on the 
proper treatment of the malady. 
One cannot help learning in 
these circumstances. There are 
so many cases that each student 
gets ample opportunities. 

The morning passed very 
quickly, it was all so interesting. 
Back at the hostel for lunch, 
a bulky envelope was handed 
to me. Inside was the type- 
script of the first lecture—and 
the English translation! A 
world-famed scientist had found 
time to help an obscure student. 
And for many weeks the same 
thing happened. Not thus is 
the foreigner treated in the 
British Universities. He must 
tub along as best he can. 

The hospitals of the Reich, 
for a very simple reason, are 
much superior to ours in equip- 
ment. The State pays for 
everything, and the most elabo- 
rate apparatus is supplied 
immediately without question. 
Lack of money, the curse of 
the voluntary system, never 
troubled the hospitals of Ger- 
many. Appeals to the public 
were unknown, and it was not 
necessary for students to don 
fancy dress to raise funds for 
® new ward or nurses’ home. 
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In that, at least, the German 
medical organisation is superior 
to ours. 

Yet something has died in 
the medical world in Vienna. 
The brilliant Jewish element is 
either exiled or in Dachau, 
and no Aryan substitute has 
replaced it. Efficiency is still 
there, but it is a military 
efficiency, hard and unbending, 
directed to only one object— 
war preparation. The better 
the health of the people, the 
fitter they will be for world 
conquest. That, in a word, is 
the spirit which rules the pro- 
fession in Germany. 

In the minds of the older 
members is dread of the future. 
But no such fears trouble the 
thoughts of the students. In 
the hostel, in cheap beer-halls, 
on long rambles, I held high 
debate with them, and always 
I was shocked and vaguely 
frightened by their outlook. 
The exaltation, the certainty 
of Germany’s lofty destiny, 
the blind obedience to the 
Fiihrer—it was fearsome. All 
day the blaring radio poured 
out its flood of propaganda, its 
military marches, its hate for 
the democracies, and before 
one’s eyes the disintegration of 
individuality went on. A race 
of unthinking robots was being 
created. Work and Obedience 
—the creed of German youth. 
And work they did. Here is a 
typical day. 

At 6.45 A.M. the rush for the 
cold showers began, followed 
by ten minutes of hard physical 
exercise. Then breakfast of 
coffee (ersatz), bread, honey, or 
cheese. The first lecture at 
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eight o’clock began the working 
day, which lasted till 6 P.M., 
with an hour’s break for lunch 
at 1 p.m. The food was not 
unpalatable, though it got worse 
as time went on. For lunch 
there was always a good thick 
soup, and some kind of veal 
or beef dish with potatoes. 
Supper was served at half-past 
seven, and was slightly more 
substantial than lunch, with 
liver sausage as the main item. 
Occasionally an apple was in- 
cluded in the menu. Fats were 
very scarce, and the butter 
was some sort of fish-oil pre- 
paration. The students who 
had undergone their military 
service said that Army feeding 
was much better in every way. 
After supper they all disap- 
peared to their rooms until 
about 10.30, when they drifted 
into the recreation hall for a 
glass of beer and a talk. Lights 
were extinguished at 11 P.M. 
Sunday was the only free day, 
but ‘ Schulungsabend ’ or even- 
ing political classes were held. 
For foreigners attendance was 
voluntary. 

From a Jewish emigrant I 
had bought a ‘Steyr’ car for 
£30. It had cost him about 
£200 that spring, so I got a 
good bargain. On the free 
Sundays a few of us explored 
the surrounding country, lovely 
even in winter, though the 
ersatz petrol hampered us on 
hilly roads. Salzburg, the Holy 
Cross Monastery, tragic Mayer- 
ling, Coblenzl—we saw them 
all. Away from the hostel the 
young Germans seemed to ex- 
pand mentally. I think they 
enjoyed these outings. 


In November my brother's 
ship arrived in Hamburg, and 
I got permission to visit him, 
Attracted by the speed and 
cheapness, I travelled by air 
in a great ‘ Lufthansa’ plane, 
Vom Rath, the young German 
diplomat, had been murdered 
in Paris the previous day, and 
my fellow passengers talked of 
nothing else. That night in 
Hamburg my brother and I 
finished a satisfactory meal and 
were returning to his ship, where 
I was spending the night. The 
streets were crowded, and the 
black - uniformed 8.8. were 
everywhere. From a side street, 
jammed with people, came a 
smashing of glass and howls of 
derision. Rather foolishly we 
pushed through to get a better 
view of what was happening, 
and after some difficulty we 
managed it. About a dozen 
youths in plain clothes were 
busily employed in smashing 
in the windows of an optician’s 
shop, owned by a Jew bearing 
the unlikely name of Campbell. 
The watching crowd, among 
which were several 8.8. men, 


jeered and laughed at the ter- 


rified faces peering from the 
dwelling-house above the shop. 
That it was all premeditated 
is proved by the fact that the 
wreckers carried heavy crow- 
bars, which must have been 
specially procured for the pur- 
pose. On the pavement valu- 
able cameras and binoculars 
were scattered about. There 
was no looting that I saw. 

In Vienna, the Jewish shops 
and synagogues had had 
similar treatment. It always 
puzzled me that a naturally 
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kindly people like the Viennese 
were so bitterly anti-Semitic. 
Perhaps their new masters had 
infected them. Long queues 
of applicants stood like patient 
cattle outside the foreign con- 
sulates all day, hoping for the 
visa which was their key to 
freedom. Few could be granted, 
and horrible scenes were fre- 
quent. It was an awful week. 
Christmas I spent in Prague, 
already under sentence of death. 
The air was heavy with dread, 
and thousands made the pil- 
grimage to Masaryk’s grave to 
pray for salvation for the 
remains of the little country. 
Openly people speculated when 
the Nazi armies would march 
in, and one felt that the blow, 
when it fell, would be almost 
a relief from intolerable sus- 
pense. Yet I did not hear one 
word of reproach for Britain. 
I was glad to leave the old 
city of Wenceslaus. It was too 
humiliating for one of my race. 
January. February. The 
bitter cold of Central Europe 
cut through the heaviest cloth- 
ing as the wind blew from the 
vast plains of the north. Food 
became scarce and poor in 
quality. In the air were hints 
of great events, and they were 
not false. In March the German 
hordes marched into Prague. 
The students’ reactions to 
this was typical. The Fiihrer 
was right as ever. The in- 
estimable benefit of sharing in 
the glorious future of Greater 
Germany had been conferred 
on another race. They would 
be grateful, if not now, in the 


future. Argument was useless, 
and a little dangerous. Hate 
against Britain was rising 
daily, fanned by the never- 
ceasing blast of propaganda. 
My friends became more formal, 
less communicative. 

The perfect spring days were 
@ tonic, and it was good to 
breathe the sharp air of the 
Oberland, away from the prison- 
house that I felt Vienna now 
to be. The cheerful staff of 
the Consulate were as bracing 
as ever, and it was marvellous 
to speak freely in my own 
tongue. Occasionally the diplo- 
matic reserve of the most junior 
Vice-Corsul cracked, and that 
was interesting. 

A stall at the Opera, the 
Tyrol in June, nights of good 
talk with Press correspondents 
—these are the high-lights of 
the early summer. The ex- 
aminations loomed closer, and 
the nervous strain in the hostel 
was very real. Hysterical scenes 
were common, and there was 
one spectacular suicide by a 
student from the spire of St 
Stephen’s. One wondered how 
the strain of a war would affect 
these bronzed Apollos, whose 
physique I had often envied. 

The examinations were stiff 
but fair, and with them satis- 
factorily behind me I relaxed 
for the last few days. During 
my farewell visits the dread 
I had so often felt was apparent. 
Almost feverishly my hosts 
insisted that war between 
our countries was unthinkable. 
They were wrong. Six weeks 
later I was in khaki. 
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MORE MEMORIES OF THE DEER FORESTS. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


RED deer, though so active 
and wary, seem to possess 
a far greater propensity for 
getting into difficulties than 
the little woodland roe. Old 
rusty deer fencing, left lying 
about the forest, is often the 
cause of trouble and tragedy. 
Many a time one comes across 
a cast antler entangled with 
wire. A few years ago a 
stag came down to the deer 
field at Blair Atholl with what 
appeared to be an eagle’s eyrie 
entangled in his horns. It 
was the dusk of a winter’s 
evening, and the herd of deer 
already assembled in the field 
took one look at him, then 
bounded back towards the hill. 
The stag did not, of course, 
realise that he was the cause 
of their alarm, and the faster 
they ran away from him the 
faster he pursued. This occurred 
three nights in succession, the 
stag clearing the field of deer 
immediately he arrived; but 
in due course they became 
accustomed to his strange head- 
gear, and several times I saw 
him feeding quietly with the 
herd. By the end of winter 
he was very thin and weary. 

A few weeks later John Chis- 
holm, the junior stalker, picked 
up his cast antlers with the 
mass of rusty wire still tangled 
about them. One horn had 
evidently fallen first, and then 
he must have shaken his head, 


whereupon the dead weight 
removed the other, the blood 
on the coronet indicating that 
it was not quite ready for 
casting. During the rutting 
season this stag had used his 
horns on the rotten fencing, 
for a rutting stag will often 
gore at a dead log or at the 
peat banks; and had picked 
up the wire, which was knotted 
into an almost solid mass. At 
all events it must have been 
an immense relief to get rid 
of his horns; for later, when 
we examined and photographed 
them, it was found that the 
weight of the wire was twenty- 
eight pounds. Imagine drag- 
ging through the long winter 
months with two stone attached 
to one’s head ! 

I was motoring up Glen 
Morriston one fine day in early 
summer when I stopped the 
car and got out to take a 
look at the river. And I 
heard repeatedly a ‘ pinking’ 
of wire, which I took to be 
linesmen at work on telegraph 
wires not far off. I then 
realised that there were no 
telegraph wires within miles, 
so I took a walk up the hill 
in the direction of the dis- 
turbance. Here I found a 
hind lying head downwards 
on the steep banking in 4 
much exhausted state. As I 
approached she scrambled to 
her legs, but at once went 
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down again, and I saw that 
she was tied by one hind-leg 
to the fence ! 

Poor brute! How to set 
her free I did not know. Help- 
ing deer out of difficulties is 
by no means a safe game, 
and I recalled how a stalker 
of my acquaintance had lost his 
life through trying to free two 
stags that were head to head, 
their antlers interlocked. One 
of them was down and almost 
dead, the other utterly ex- 
hausted, so obtaining a saw 
he quickly cut through one 
of the interlocked antlers. 
Thereupon the stronger stag, 
finding itself free and terrified 
at the close proximity of the 
man, mowed him down with 
a sweep of its antlers, inflict- 
ing injuries from which he 
never recovered. 

However, I could not leave 
the hind there to perish miser- 
ably, so I went to the car for 
pliers and a file On my 
return the hind was still on 
her side, and I saw that the 
strand of wire was round one 
of her fetlocks, biting deeply 
into the flesh. Thus it would be 
@ questionable kindness simply 
to cut the wire and let her 
go with the tightly drawn 
noose about a fetlock. It must 
be cut actually at the flesh. 

It was a long, tedious, and 
hazardous business. I managed 
to get the wire shortened, so 
that I could work from the 
other side of the fence. Time 
and again she kicked the tools 
out of my hands, but when 
finally the strand was severed 
she was so exhausted that she 


simply rolled down the bank, 
while I made myself scarce in 
the opposite direction. 

At the bottom she scrambled 
to her feet and looked about 
her in a dazed way, uttering 
a bleat. Then she walked 
slowly off quite regardless of 
my presence. She made to- 
wards a strip of woodland, 
and as she approached it a 
very young calf ran out to 
meet her, and at once tried 
to suckle. His appearance 
made me feel that the trouble 
taken was more than doubly 
worth while. 

In the same locality I was 
one day mounting a ridge when 
I heard close at hand the 
bleating of a red deer calf. 
It is a curious cry, very brief 
and shrill, and by way of 
comparison the bleat of a lamb 
might be spelt m-a-a-r, while 
the cry of a red deer calf 
would relatively be spelt m-a. 
Deer are habitually silent beasts, 
and wondering what was the 
cause of the constant bleating 
I hurried up the rise and was 
just at the top when a golden 
eagle came over the ridge not 
thirty yards away. As he 
made a turning glide, looking 
down at me, his tail immensely 
fanned out, I did not at all 
like the expression in his bright 
eyes, and he seemed reluctant 
to move off, his circles gradually 
widening. Next I saw a young 
hind only a few yards from me. 
She was watching the eagle, 
her mane bristling while she 
savagely stamped her forehoofs. 
At the same moment a very 
young calf bounded from the 
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heather almost at my feet, and 
with another shrill cry went 
to his mother. She then glanced 
glintingly at me and off they 
both went, but in the opposite 
direction from that in which 
the eagle had departed. 

That eagle undoubtedly 
meant business, and had not 
the hind been on the spot 
he would probably have killed 
her calf. Indeed, he might 
have done so in spite of her, 
but for my timely arrival. 

There are many authentic 
records of eagles attacking adult 
deer, generally weakly hinds 
or knobbers, the bird of prey 
hanging on with its talons, 
evidently with a view to driving 
the deer to destruction. The 
nearest to this I ever saw 
was at the foot of the Cairn- 
gorm, not far from the stalkers’ 
lodge. Snow was on the ground, 
and the glen bottom was full 
of deer, which I was trying 
vainly to cinematograph at 
short range. It was, however, 
an interesting morning; for, 
first of all, a fox picked his 
way through the herd, every 
hind dabbing at him with a 
forehoof as he passed. Their 
efforts were half-hearted and 
easily eluded, the fox, with 
lolling tongue, never even look- 
ing at his aggressors. Eventu- 
ally one old hind fell in at 
his heels and _ speeded his 
departure off their territory. 

Shortly after this interesting 
interlude I saw his majesty 
sailing down the glen from 
the direction of Ben Toul. 
He was at a great height, 
but so clear was the cold 


atmosphere that in spite of 
the distance I could see hig 
individual flight feathers and 
the upward tilt of his wing tips, 
Half a mile to the west was 
a strip of old Scots firs, the 
kind of derelict woodland 
through which one might walk 
a@ dozen times with a gun 
without seeing a sign of game. 
Here the eagle came down 
within a hundred yards of 
the tree-tops, and the scene 
which followed was almost in- 
credible. First of all an old 
cock caper came out of the 
wood and flew straight away 
at speed. He was followed 
by @ hen caper ; then out came 
@ pack of blackcock, all flying 
in different directions and fleeing 
from the glen. I was so sur- 
prised at seeing them that 
I almost failed to notice the 
grouse rising from the heather 
on the opposite side. They 
bade farewell to the ground 
like packs of starlings, and, 
short of seeing it, one would 
never have believed that so 
limited a space could contain 
so much game. Meantime, 
the eagle continued to circle 
majestically, paying no atten- 
tion to the disturbance he 
had caused. 

The attitude of deer towards 
the eagle is strangely variable. 
I have known days when they 
have bunched together im- 
mediately on perceiving that 
death’s-head in the skies, and 
other days when unaccountably 
they pay no heed to him. This 
was one of their heedless days ; 
for as the great bird of prey 
passed low over the glen, not 
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a hind so much as raised her 
head. Then down he came, 
straight at a hind calf of the 
previous year, still accompany- 
ing its mother. 

I could hear the immense 
swish of his wings as he stooped, 
passing within eight or ten feet 
of her back, then rising sharply. 
He did not touch her, and did 
not seem to try to. The calf, 
now thoroughly alarmed, as 
were the rest of the herd, ran 
erying towards its mother, who 
was at once very high-stepping 
and wild in the eyes. They 
made for the shelter of the 
tall spruces across the burn, 
but before they gained it the 
eagle stooped three times at 
the young animal, checking 
his stoop before he touched her 
each time. The zipp of his 
wings was simply terrific, and 
he reminded me of a raiding 
‘plane which, having finally 
emptied its drums, climbs forth- 
with into the uppermost heavens 
and is speedily lost. 

At all events he effectively 
cleared the deer and _ spoilt 
my chances of photography ; 
and I may add that I have 
seen far more interesting inci- 
dents of this kind when hunting 
with a camera than when hunt- 
ing with a rifle. ‘* What endless 
patience it must have required 
to get such photographs!” 
people say, but they lose sight 
of the fact that it is all good 
hunting, and that the long 
periods of waiting are enlivened 
by incidents such as these. I 
have, however, never been in 
such close contact with a golden 
eagle as was Sir Iain Colquhoun, 


when, climbing one day among 
the rocks in dense fog, he 
actually clutched an eagle by 
the leg, mistaking it for a 
more ordinary handhold ! 

The only other time I heard 
the bleating of red deer calves 
was in the forest of Helmsley, 
in Yorkshire, where the Earl 
of Feversham has a considerable 
area of moorland enclosed as his 
deer forest. I was there to 
take photographs, and all day 
my Highland ghillie and I 
had hidden in a shelter of 
spruce branches, expecting close- 
ups of the deer. It was a day 
of savage thunderstorms, and 
our attention was mainly 
attracted by a pack of young 
starlings which flew from tree 
to tree, screaming and restless, 
disturbed by every crack of 
thunder and every flash of 
lightning. 

But it came on a perfect 
evening, every cloud gone, the 
atmosphere light. All day the 
midges had been a constant 
terror in our ‘hide,’ but as 
the sun sank low this pest 
ceased. The outlook was very 
beautiful, as it often is at 
sundown in moorland districts. 
Every hollow was purple, every 
ridge gilt-edged. There was, 
too, the quietude of a spring 
evening, far off a blackbird 
singing, somewhere a sheep-dog 
barking. 

Suddenly the quiet was 
broken by @ multitude of small 
sounds. It was not one cry, 
but many cries, so many that 
they mingled into one sound, 
as the patter of a thunder 
shower is not the sound of 
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individual drops, but the sudden 
hiss of many drops. 

Away to the west we could 
hear a ‘ma-ma-ma’— the 
faint cries which had no dura- 
tion, yet were so sharp and 
shrill. We looked about us, 
and presently saw @ fairy-like 
company of red deer calves 
coming out of the spruce plant- 
ing where they had hidden all 
day from the flies and the 
noise of the thunder. All that 
was over and the calves, prob- 
ably fifty in number, leapt 
forth into the evening light, 
full of life and frolic. They 
climbed to the top of every 
mound, menacing each other 
with lowered heads just like 
lambs at play, but so infinitely 
swifter that they appeared as 
fairy spirits, drifting hither and 
thither in the soft light, till 
the sun went down. But still 
we could hear them at their 
play, for there was silence 
everywhere. 

The dense mists which trail 
over the mountains, though 
often dreaded, reveal the most 
fantastically beautiful scenes. 
The high hills would be nothing 
without them, and I remember, 
one winter’s day when hind 
shooting in Glen Shiel, a scene 
I shall never forget. We were 
approaching a sheer drop of 
several hundred feet to the 
corrie below when the mist 
came down on us. My stalker 
was nervous lest we should 
step over the edge, but I 
was anxious to reach it and 
look down. We did so safely, 
and lying on our stomachs 
in the wet heather we beheld 


the most wonderful sunlight 
and cloud effect. The mist 
overhead vanished. It wag 
perfectly clear about us—and 
we could see every sprig of 
the Alpine plants, all jewelled 
with drops of water. The 
sun was shining, and down 
below we saw the silver lining. 
Then it seemed that all at 
once the clouds began to dis- 
integrate, to break up. They 
came rolling down the cliffs 
in a thousand mighty Niagaras, 
caught by the sunbeams in 
incredible prism shades of scarlet 
and mauve and gold, till the 
effect was almost terrific in its 
beauty. 

Meantime, there appeared in 
the clouds below us just a 
small round space which the 
sunbeams pierced, lighting up 
a patch of the corrie as the 
rays of a searchlight might 
concentrate on a single point. 
It was very strange, because 
we could see only that one 
patch with its heather and its 
rocks and its foaming torrent ; 
but there was no perspective, 
no neighbouring objects by 
which we could gauge distance 
and relative proportions. Still 
it is strange how one’s hunting 
instincts develop after long 
periods on the hill, for I said 
to my stalker: ‘“ There are 
deer down there, Jock.” He 
answered, “‘ Yes, we shall see 
them soon.”’ 

Almost as he spoke the gap 
in the heavens widened and 
the whole cloud display beneath 
us vanished miraculously into 
thin air. Everywhere the sun 
was shining, and with minute 
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clearness we could see every 
pebble of the burn four or 
five hundred feet below. We 
saw also deer, an immense 
herd of them, and as they 
shook themselves and the circles 
of rainbow lights dotted the 
corrie below we saw more and 
yet more. 

This power that deer have 
of shaking their coats clear 
of water plays an important 
part in their lives. If a deer 
falls sick and his coat loses 
its electricity or its natural 
oils or whatever it may be— 
I think electricity—this power 
of shaking his coat dry is lost. 
He becomes sodden and miser- 
able. It seems that Fate has 
placed his finger-tips upon 
him. If snow falls it clings 
and freezes, and the stag may 
be weighed down by the slowly 
accumulated load of snow and 
ice on his back. 

This never happens to a 
fit deer. He puts down his 
head and every hair rises on 
end. He gives himself one 
shake and the spray flies off 
him to a distance of fully 
seventeen feet, enveloping him 
in a wet cloud like a cocoon. 
Many times, in the pale sun- 
shine, the whereabouts of the 
herds is betrayed by the rain- 
bow circles as they shake them- 
selves. One day last spring 
I was fishing a pool at the 
foot of a waterfall when a 
furious little storm drove me 
into a cave for shelter. The 
storm was soon over, and as 
the sunshine chased its black 
heels a mountain blackbird 
struck up its wild, gusty song 


from a rowan growing from 
the cliff down-stream. I had 
never thought of the presence 
of deer, since we were rather 
out of their range, but suddenly 
I saw one of those rainbow 
circles across the burn with- 
in a hundred yards of me. 
Then another and another 
against the black background, 
and I was able to pick out 
each animal as it shook itself. 
I counted twenty-eight stags, 
some with very fine heads, 
and it seemed incredible that 
they had remained undetected 
as they fed up to me while 
I was fishing. This shows 
how easy it is to miss many 
of the interesting nature in- 
cidents which occur quite near 
at hand. But for that storm, 
and the succeeding sunshine, 
I should have been prepared 
to declare that there was not 
a red deer this side of the 
height of land. 

But beautiful and romantic 
as are the surroundings which 
make the red deer our favourite 
animals, yet these are never- 
theless violent and tragic beasts. 
Driven for sanctuary to the 
heights which have become 
their place, they endure many 
hardships, and the tragedies 
of the deer forests are numerous. 
Those who have seen whole 
herds frozen stiff, every animal 
with its head up-wind, to be 
revealed in some wild corrie 
when the drifts dissolve in 
spring, will realise what I mean. 
It is therefore a pleasant change 
to turn to the little woodland roe 
deer, who, though he also has 
his many tragedies, does not 
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seem to be so prone to mishap 
as the red. He is, in fact, 
a far more intelligent and 
cunning animal—more fox-like 
in all his ways. 

The red deer has his hill- 
craft, but he has not the 
woodcraft of the roe. The 
wisest beasts belong always 
to the woodlands. On Loch 
Tayside we were one day walk- 
ing up a hardwood and pine 
area in search of capers and 
woodcock. I noticed the up- 
turned root of a fallen beech 
on my right, the red earth 
clinging to it to a height of 
six or seven feet. As I walked 
by, the beater on my left 
remarked: ‘ Look at that root 
on your right, sir! There’s 
@ roe deer standing under it.’’ 

I looked out of the corner 
of my eyes, and there he 
was seventy feet from me, 
standing with his body pressed 
against the root, as though 
he knew that the red earth 
exactly matched his coat. So 
he waited motionless for us 
to pass, but immediately he 
realised that my eyes were 
upon him he bounded for the 
nearest cover. The keeper cried, 
‘“‘ Shoot the little devil! Shoot, 
sir!” but I was deaf and 
blind. A year previously I 
had sworn never again to fire 
at @ roe with a normally 
loaded shot-gun. 

On another occasion the guns 
were gathered round the end 
of a long strip of woodland 
which the keepers were working 
up towards them. I saw two 
roe—a buck and a doe— 
flattened out like cats and 
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moving up in front of the 
beaters as the drive neared 
its close. I saw them circle 
round left and right till they 
had taken in the position of 
every gun, then, realising that 
there was no breaking cover 
in that direction, they made 
back, still flattened. 

But by now the keepers 
were up to them, and within 
@® minute or so the cover was 
beaten out. Where were the 
roe? They had miraculously 
disappeared as though the earth 
had swallowed them, and on 
investigation I found that at 
this point a deep, dry ditch 
crossed the wood. Evidently 
the roe had got clear of the 
wood by creeping along the 
bottom of this, and happening 
to glance up I saw them, 
the buck and the doe, at 
the crown of a beech ridge 
fully two hundred yards away, 
calmly looking back at us. 

Near New Galloway we used 
regularly to beat out a small 
isolated cover. I have at times 
seen seven or eight roe go into 
it, but they were not there 
when the cover was beaten. 
A little time later we would 
see them strung out across 
the open hill, making quietly 
for the high country. They 
must have flattened out and 
let the beaters walk over them. 

But the roe deer have 
their misfortunes, like other 
beasts. Some years ago, after 
recent rains, I realised that 
the rivers would be clearing, 
though still sufficiently heavy 
for a chance of sea - trout. 
Mounting my little motor-cyele, 
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which I had come to regard 
as almost an essential part 
of the ‘ fishing tackle,’ I took 
the hill road. This is a very 
lonely little road, which finally 
passes over the range, too 
steep for ordinary traffic; but 
about six miles from home 
there is a waterfall which 
drops into a large, circular 
pool, where sea-trout and salmon 
fresh from the estuary often lie. 
A mile or so from this spot 
I happened to glance up the 
hillside and noticed a young 
sheep-dog hanging about in 
@ suspicious manner. He was 
at the edge of the old larch 
forest which ran steeply up 
the mountain face, the remnant 
of a deer fence separating it 
from the rough pastures on 
my side. 

What made me ponder over 
the conduct of that sheep-dog 
I do not know; for normally, 
when one is motoring, a dog 
on the hill is hardly noticed, 
far less suspected. The fact 
that there had recently been 
reports of sheep-worrying prob- 
ably had something to do with 
it, but at all events I stopped 
the machine and sat astride 
it, watching. The dog was 
pacing backwards and forwards 
in @ half circle as though intent 
on closing in, but fearful of 
doing so. Quite clearly he 
was attracted by something 
in that patch of woodland, 
possibly a fox or a wild cat. 
I left the machine and made 
my way quietly up, sheltered 
by the deer fence. I was within 
forty feet of the dog before 
he saw me, and the start he 
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gave did not indicate the easiest 
of consciences. Then with a 
sullen expression he showed 
his teeth in a silent snarl, 
and made off over the ridge. 

Picking up a heavy stick 
I approached the spot at which 
the dog had been staring, and 
what I found was far from 
what I expected—a roe deer 
fawn, only a few days old, 
one of the prettiest and daintiest 
little creatures of the woods. 
He was not old enough to be 
really afraid, and he trotted up 
to within a few feet before 
his suspicions overcame him. 
He shied off, but as I remained 
motionless he soon returned, 
and in a few seconds was 
eagerly sucking my fingers. I 
knew that after that I should 
have difficulty in getting rid 
of him. 

But where was his mother ? 
From the little creature’s hunger 
and uneasiness I was much 
afraid she had perished, and, 
since the fawn would remain 
by her body, I began to search 
round. It was not necessary to 
search far, for there she lay on 
her side in the grass and heather. 

She was not, however, dead ; 
for as I approached she made 
a feeble effort to rise, and I 
then saw that she was in a 
terrible state. I thought at 
first that she had been shot 
in the face, for her bloodshot 
eyes protruded and her tongue 
hung out: then I saw what 
had happened. From her neck 
to a stump near-by ran a thin 
wire cable, a snare—a deer 
snare ! 

Fortunately this devilish way 
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of taking deer is not often 
practised, and how anyone who 
has ever seen @ deer in @ snare 
could resort again to such 
methods is beyond ordinary 
comprehension. Permanently 
blinded, blood issuing from her 
eyes and ears, the little creature 
was clearly beyond recovery, 
and the trodden state of the 
ground indicated that she must 
have suffered there for many 
hours, her fawn standing by. 
It was the work of a few 
moments to end her sufferings, 
and I was about to loosen 
the wire noose which had cut 
deeply into her flesh when it 
occurred to me not to do so. 
To begin with, who had set 
the snare? I could hardly 
credit with such inhumanity 
any of the keepers or foresters 
whom I knew, and, in any 
case, there was not much young 
timber of value in the locality. 
But presuming it had been 
set by one of the estate servants, 
he would have been within his 
rights; for, shameful though 
it may seem, the snaring of 
deer is not illegal, though cer- 
tainly the use of the running 
noose should be _ prohibited 
for anything larger than a 
hare. If, on the other hand, 
the snare had been set by 
@ poacher, then it should 
be left as found; for the 
person who takes an animal 
from a snare is presumed to 
have set it. In any case, 
there was no object in inter- 
fering, since there was no 
amending what had happened, 
so I turned my attention to 
the fawn. 
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Removing the large salmon 
bag from my shoulder I got 
the little fellow strapped into 
it, though the strength of his 
resistance was astounding, and 
I had to exercise the utmost 
care in handling him, knowing 
how very fragile they are. It 
is a curious fact that though 
so strong muscularly and s0 
hardy in many ways, fawns 
are far more delicate than 
young lambs. I have seen 
one swim across 2 boiling torrent 
at his mother’s side—a torrent 
no sheep could have crossed, 
yet I have known another to 
die from shock simply because 
@ sheep-dog knocked it off 
its legs without injuring it in 
the least. I have heard red 
deer calves scream with terror 
at the sound of thunder, yet 
they are able to survive the 
fury of the upland blizzards, 
which often sweep the hills 
as late as June. 

Once safely in the bag, with 
his head stuck out, the little 
creature made an attractive 
picture and was content to 
lie still while I returned to 
the machine with the orphan. 

The first essential was to 
get him fed. Arriving home, 
I handed him over to my 
wife and small daughter, and, 
needless to say, the dainty 
and attractive little animal at 
once won their hearts—par- 
ticularly when the tragic circum- 
stances of his mother’s fate 
were told. It was decided to 
make a comfortable bed for 
him in the summerhouse, and 
meantime he was fed from 4 
feeding-bottle on baby food 
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purchased in a tin from the 
store. 

It is not generally under- 
stood that the milk of wild 
animals is much stronger than 
the milk our own infants require, 
and many @ young wild animal 
has perished of starvation in 
man’s keeping because the idea 
commonly prevails that their 
milk should be watered down. 
Cows’ milk is too weak for 
most of them. It should be 
thickened up with a little chalk 
and the white of an egg. Goats’ 
milk is better, but the baby- 
foods sold in powder form are 
the safest, and can be mixed 
to the requisite strength. 

Having thus done what I 
could, I returned at once to 
fish ; but on the way I overtook 
@ family of tinkers (Highland 
gipsies) with their rickety two- 
wheeled cart and wretched, 
broken-kneed pony. A lurcher 
trotted under the cart, the 
man and woman looked a pretty 
low type, and the children were 
pitifully ragged and dirty. I 
recognised their clan at once, 
one of the most degenerate 
and troublesome in the High- 
lands, particularly since the 
price of whisky has developed 
the habit of ‘meths’ drinking 
among them. 

I felt instinctively that this 
was the man who had set 
the snare, and as I overtook 
them and rode on I was con- 
vinced of it. To begin with, 
I had seen them travelling 
in the opposite direction two 
days ago; now they were 
returning by the same route 
across the range. None of 


the foresters or keepers I 
knew troubled even to shoot 
the roe deer, and it seemed 
wildly improbable that they 
would descend to snaring. At 
all events I was in a fair 
position to find out during 
the next hour or so, and, 
reaching the wood where the 
snaring had occurred, I rode 
straight by till I gained an 
old quarry, where I left the 
motor -cycle. There was a 
tinkers’ camping ground at the 
foot of the wood, and I now 
made for the place where the 
dead doe lay. From a point 
near-by I could command a 
view of the road, and there I 
waited till the tinkers’ cart 
hove in view. I then retreated 
to hiding, and as I passed 
the snare I noticed the heavy 
stick, with which I had pre- 
viously armed myself, lying 
on the ground. It occurred 
to me that it might prove 
companionable. Then from my 
hiding I heard the old cart 
creak to a standstill at the 
camping site below. The tinkers 
were evidently making camp for 
the night, and there followed 
no more than twenty minutes’ 
inaction. 

Then the expected happened. 
The tinker came slowly through 
the trees swinging his arms 
and looking round for the 
snare. He was a man of 
my own age and build, so 
that I had no scruples in 
setting about him, realising 
that I was as likely to receive 
a hiding as he was. I felt 
furiously angry at this mean 
and inhumane act of poaching. 
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Had I seen him shoot a deer 
or sniggle a salmon it would 
have been no affair of mine, 
for, goodness knows, these 
wretched people have to live! 
He was dressed in city clothing, 
and one glance at his mean, 
hang-dog expression removed 
any pity I might otherwise 
have had. Still, if he were 
a meths drinker it might be 
prudent to exercise care in 
hitting him, for hit him I 
certainly meant to. 

I waited till he got up to 
where the doe lay, and, stoop- 
ing down, he seemed to be 
examining the ground. More 
than likely I had left an im- 
print, so now was the time to 
act. I bounded up, and in 
@ moment had him DBy the 
collar in a firm grip. “So 
this is a bit of your dirty 
work !’’ I cried angrily. 

He was startled, and I 
never saw so menacing and 
sullen an expression on the 
face of a human being. It 
made me realise at once that 
this man would not stop at 
murder if he thought he could 
get away with it. His heavy 
lips sagged, his dark eyes 
narrowed to a wolfish squint, 
and it seemed to me _ that 
here was an occasion when 
the first blow might count 
for a lot. At all events he 
was not a meths drinker, or he 
would: have been less rigid and 
his eyes would have shown it. 

So I let go with the stick 
at the seat of his pants, wallop- 
ing him schoolboy fashion. I 
laid on the heavy larch branch 
with all my strength, while 
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he aimed sweeping blows at 
my head with his fists, at the 
same time kicking at my shins, 
A blow or two on his own ghing 
quickly settled that, and soon 
he was shouting for mercy, 
I noticed that all the time 
he was uttering a shrill hissing 
noise through his lips. If 
occurred to me that this might 
be a signal to his mates to 
come to his aid, but I realised 
that there were only the woman 
and children. I had entirely 
forgotten the mongrel dog, and 
was now startled into recollec- 
tion of its existence by a 
sharp nip through the calf, 
Glancing down I saw the brute 
flattened like a wolf, its coat 
bristling as it made for my 
legs with deadly venom. 

The position was by no 
means @ pleasant one, for here, 
indeed, was a terrible adversary. 
The man alone had kept me 
busy, for he was as quick and 
wary as @ fox; and only the 
fact that I had obtained the 
master grip saved me from 
getting rather more than I 
gave. But that dog meant 
business, and as I turned to 
guard myself from it the man 
managed to wriggle out of 
his coat and waistcoat, and 
he came back at me with 
his fists, roaring: ‘“ This is 
where I sort ye!” 

T let out with all my strength, 
the first fair shot so far, and 
luckily it landed on the end 
of his nose. I felt his nose 
flatten and crumple under my 
fist, and he went down on his 
back fully twelve feet away. 
He must already have been 
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pretty far through, but as 
he staggered to his feet, while 
I let out at the dog, I saw 
him stoop to pick up a large 
stone. That might prove em- 
barrassing, and I was on to 
him like a tiger before he could 
rise. My fist landed soundly 
on his right ear, breaking two 
of my knuckles, and that settled 
it. It knocked the last grain 
of fight out of him, and he 
lay writhing on his back, moan- 
ing and cursing. “I don’t 
want to fight you!” he 
blubbered. ‘Let me alone! 
Let me go!” 

I was quite prepared to do so. 
I was dead from fatigue, and 
could feel the blood streaming 
down my stockings into my 
tuggies. First aid of some 
kind was clearly indicated, and 
all the time that wretched 
mongrel was circling round in 
search of another nip. 

With such dignity as I could 
muster I managed to control 
the various limps to which 
my lacerated legs would gladly 
have yielded, and I left him— 
still blubbering on the ground. 
As a matter of fact I was 
rather sorry that I could not 
take him to be scientifically 
patched up, as I meant to be, 
but I might have saved my 
sympathy. His side had drawn 
the only blood, and that ky 
not very fair means. His side 
had only bruises, though, to 
be sure, they must have been 
pretty well covered with them. 
By the time I reached the little 
machine I was painfully stiff. 

But that was nothing to 
what I felt like when I reached 


the doctor’s. I must have 
lost a great deal of blood; 
for I scarcely had strength 
to lean the machine against 
the garden wall and grope up 
the path. Luckily he was in, 
and there was @ fair amount 
of cauterising and bandaging 
to be done. He gave me a 
brandy-and-soda and took me 
home in his car, where I was 
quite prepared to obey the 
order to go to bed. There 
followed a night of fighting 
with wolves; then I spent a 
week on my back wondering 
whether the tinker, in his 
journey over the range, was 
feeling as bad as I was. I 
could but conclude that I had 
taken the heavy end of the 
stick, yet it was all quite 
satisfactory. 

I realise this when I think 
of the days of Snickle, the 
orphan fawn. For two and 
a half years he was my children’s 
happy playmate, and a source 
of endless laughter. He used 
to follow them about like a 
dog, or rather with their 
dogs, including the Pekingese, 
which the fawn, like the rest 
of us, regarded as an eternal 
joke. Snickle loved to ride in 
the car with his head out 
of the window, rejoicing in 
the balsam-laden breezes, an 
immense blue ribbon about his 
neck. At first the sheep-dogs 
were a deadly peril, but he 
was over the wall in an instant 
and back and through a sheep- 
hole and round the other side 
before the dog could think. 
Yet it was strange how they 
knew him, for I have seen 
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a dog stare at him and stiffen. 
You could almost hear it say: 
“You are a wild animal!” 
and in @ moment it was after 
him in deadly earnest, heedless 
of its master’s shouts. Such 
events frightened the children, 
but I had never much fear 
for Snickle. 

Soon he grew too old for 
the ribbon—much to my small 
son’s relief. ‘Why make a 
cissy of a wild beast from 
the hill? ’”? he demanded, and 
it was more to the boy’s tastes 
when we had to fit little knobs 
to Snickle’s first budding horns. 
Then the sheep-dog trouble 
automatically vanished ; for the 
dogs of the glen duly learnt 
that he was there for keeps, 
that they could not catch him, 
or that, if they did, all they 
were likely to get was a painful 
dab on the nose from a dainty 
forehoof, quick as the strike 
of a rattlesnake. Yes, Snickle 
knew how to deal with sheep- 
dogs all right. 

But he was still prouder 
of his second set of horns, 
and this spelt the beginning 
of the end of his days as a 
family pet. He became earl 
of the avenue, lord of the 
byroad. With my own children 
he was still charming, but he 
took a dislike to certain indi- 
viduals. He loved to exert 
his authority—for example, to 
career through the poultry- 
yard when the cocks and hens 
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were massed together at feed- 
ing-time, scattering them to 
the four winds. Im all thege 
exploits the Pekingese was 4 
good second. When he took 
to worrying the peaceful old 
milk cow, so that she failed 
to yield the household ration 
and spent her days gazing 
restlessly about her, we realised 
that something must be done. 
So we went to Perth, and 
purchased a strong red leather 
collar that the shooters might 
know him. Snickle accom- 
panied us into the shop, and 
spent his time tapping prettily 
at the reflector of an electric 
heater, which seemed to fasci- 
nate him. Then we took him 
away to the estate of a friend 
several miles over the range, 
where we set him free to join 
his own wild people, and the 
last we saw of him he was 
nosing among the mosses and 
the autumn flowers at the 
burn edge, as dainty a picture 
as one could look upon. But 
it was a very tearful family 
I took home by car that night, 
while the Pekingese kept on 
sneezing on the windscreen. 
But every time I look down 
at my ‘war wounds,’ as my 
son still calls them, I am 
reminded of Snickle, so pleasant 
in his day. Still, a scar on 
the leg is worth two on the 
nose, and I am doubtful whether 
the tinker’s nose will have gone 
back to its original shape. 
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BEAUMAINS arias SMYTH. 


LANCELOT BERLUSE BEAU- 
MAINS—@ Man with names such 
as these should look the part. 
Your John Snooks’s and Alf 
Buggins’s may look as runt- 
like as they please, for nobody 
expects much of the bearers of 
such names. But a Beaumains 
must at least suggest Malory 
or the Idylls of the King; and 
the L. B. Beaumains of this 
short history did. He was a 
rare good-looker, with features 
and figure that the years do 
not condemn. Here was a chin 
that would never add to itself 
a second, much less a dewlap ; 
a jaw that would never be 
jowly ; a body and limbs which 
would never merge their clean 
lathiness into blurred convex- 
ities. This type of man, in the 
age of chivalry, settled this or 
that little account by flinging 
a purse of gold or by twisting 
off a link of the gold chain 
which it wore and flinging that. 
And so naturally Lancelot’s 
public expected him not only 
to look the part, but to live up 
to it. And that may have been 
the cause of his downfall. He 
contracted a habit of flinging 
purses of gold about, but it was 
gold that was borrowed, or 
worse; and the chains from 
which he twisted his links were 
seldom paid for. He lived en 
prince, and this in India where 
princes were still princely took 
some doing. He excelled, and 
without effort, in all he had a 
mind to: horsemanship, card- 


manship, or any other kind of 
ship that called for a cool head, 
nimble wit, and stout heart. 
He was the admiration of young 
men. They wore the Beau- 
mains hat, the Beaumains 
waistcoat, and spoke Beau- 
mainese. They did not, how- 
ever, follow him in polishing 
the soles of their Beaumains 
riding - boots. Common clay 
knew its limitations. Only a 
Beaumains could practise this 
refinement without being con- 
sidered queer or ostentatious. 

Each week his linen went to 
a laundry in England, and each 
week it returned, accompanied 
by flasks containing agua pura 
from a special English source— 
for in none but English water 
could Lancelot wash his teeth. 
A noted London purveyor of 
delicatessen had a standing 
monthly order. And when 
this fine fellow Lancelot was 
rumoured to be dipped, other 
young fellows became dipped in 
order to be fine fellows. 

But this manner of life runs 
into money, and this runs into 
strange capers, and then the 
money runs away altogether, 
unless prevented by a stout 
income. But of income Lan- 
celot Beaumains had none 
worth the name. 

Thus he had lived for ten 
good years on credit and on his 
wits, ready always to give away 
the unpaid-for shirt off his back, 
the last borrowed shilling in his 
pocket, closely observing the 
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principle of being generous 
before being just. No end of 
a good fellow and with the best 
of everything for himself and 
friends, of whom there were 
naturally hosts. But his wits 
had begun to tell him that his 
credit was ending; that the 
young man who walks in the 
ways of his heart and in the 
sight of his eyes finds in the 
long-run that constables, though 
easily outrun, prove themselves 
the better stayers. And there 
was more than that: financial 
duress, with a growing accom- 
paniment of menaces by credi- 
tors, had forced him to step 
aside from the not very narrow 
ways demanded by his society. 
To the constable’s breath on 
his neck had now been added 
the shadow of a hand, that of 
the Law, approaching his left 
shoulder. There had been a 
transaction with a wealthy 
Indian, in which Lancey’s part 
would not bear scrutiny, but 
which was now under the search- 
ing gaze of the Government of 
India. He was aware of this. 
Nor was this all. Under the 
same duress, and, of course, 
with the best intentions about 
repayment, he had restored his 
own resources from the funds 
of an organisation of which 
he was the popular Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Annual Meeting, already twice 
postponed, was to be held at a 
near and definite date. At this 
the Honorary Treasurer would 
have to produce a statement 
of accounts. This he knew was 
beyond all his powers of fake 
and of plausible speech. At 
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this meeting there would be 
some awkward customers, who 
would ask awkward questions, 
There might even be a nicely 
worded demand for an audit. 
Unless he wished to face the 
music, or something worse, it 
was time to quit. 


He got out an atlas and 
turned to the page showing 
Central and Southern India. Hig 
eye took note of two railways. 
Between them lay an almost 
roadless area of forest, some 
two hundred miles north to 
south and rather more from 
east to west. He got out some 
sheets of ordnance survey maps, 
showing much of the same area 
in greater detail. He had used 
these before. Some of the best 
heads on his walls came from 
the districts these sheets por- 
trayed. He studied them now 
carefully and came to a first 
conclusion. Somewhere here 
should be the venue for his 
disappearance. 


“Just my amazing luck,” 
announced Lancey to his friends. 
“The Forest Officer at Chand- 
rapur has written offering me 
exclusive rights in a tiger of 
unusual size, almost if not 
quite white, and with a growing 
reputation as a cattle killer. 
Whether the tiger’s all white 
or not, that Forest Officer’s 
a white man.”’ 

Lancey’s friends found no 
difficulty in swallowing this 
amazing statement. No oyster 
guards its pearls more closely 
than a member of the Indian 
Forest Department guards 
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khabar such as this. But then 
anyone would do anything for 
Lancey. 

“I’m naturally pushing off 
at once,’”’ he continued. “If 
one of you good chaps will just 
answer for me at this Annual 
Meeting. It’ll be a mere matter 
of form, of course, just a 
reading of Minutes and a state- 
ment of accounts and so forth.” 

Several of the good chaps 
claimed the honour of deputising 
for him; and Lancey, having 
selected the one least likely to 
ask questions, departed. 


It was the last day of April 
when he stepped out of an 
oven of a first-class compart- 
ment into the furnace heat of 
the platform at Chandrapur. 
Ordinary people would have 
emerged in @ stained and 
crumpled condition; but this 
traveller was almost as trim 
and cool to look at as he had 
been when he had stepped into 
the train three days previously. 
For he had not travelled without 
his little comforts, which in- 
cluded excellent servants and a 
very large supply of ice. Ordi- 
nary people having alighted 
would have shuffled off in a 
drooping condition to a dismal 
rest-house, and there fallen into 
a large zine tub of cold water, 
and later have struggled with 
a tough fowl for dinner. Not 
so Lancelot. The Deputy Com- 
missioner, one of his many 
friends, met him on the plat- 
fom. A swimming-bath, an 
excellent dinner, and the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police to meet 
him, rounded off the day toler- 





ably well. D.C.’s and D.S.P.’s 
can do much to smooth the 
onward path of a sportsman 
passing through, and these two 
did not failhim. Although there 
was general shikar talk, no one 
made mention of an enormous 
white tiger. Perhaps this was 
because the Forest Officer, who 
was absent in camp, had granted 
exclusive rights to Lancey. But 
the presence of a tiger of dis- 
tinguished inches, colour, and 
habits is usually fairly well 
known to the officers of a 
district. 

Lancey favoured his host 
with a two-day stay, during 
which he arranged with an 
obliging Parsee for a tri-weekly 
relay -marathon race, which 
would ensure a steady flow of 
fresh vegetables from the Parsee 
to himself (more than a hundred 
miles distant). Being prepared 
to rough it, Lancey forwent 
his ice, its weight causing delay 
to the runners; and delay in a 
temperature round about 100° 
militating against its arrival. 
These little arrangements hav- 
ing been made (on a credit basis, 
of course ; for cash could never 
be demanded from this kind 
of customer and a friend of 
the Deputy Commissioner), Lan- 
celot pushed off in the only 
transport practicable on jungle 
tracks—to wit, a bullock cart. 
But a bullock cart, if one takes 
enough trouble in laying in it 
the right type of springy 
branches and a mattress on 
top, can be fairly comfortable. 
And in this, travelling by night, 
he arrived on the eighth day 
at his destination. He pitched 
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camp on the bank of a wide 
river, which at this season 
consisted chiefly of bed. 

Here, three days by rail and 
eight more by jungle tracks 
from his creditors and ‘ those 
others,’ as he termed to him- 
self the Government of India, 
he had time and space to devise 
a disappearance, but he must 
not be too long about it. 

In the river-bed immediately 
below his camp lay a deep 
pool, perfectly well suited for 
bathing in. But the oldest 
inhabitant had already annexed 
it. Whether this ancient was 
a gentleman or a lady was not 
apparent, though he or she 
was always pottering in and 
out of the water and very fond 
of sun-bathing on the sand. 
And evidently a complacent 
old party, for he or she was 
never without a smile. But 
there was something rather 
toothy and fixed in the smile. 

Well, here lay a solution, 
right at Lancey’s door. He 
had nothing more to do than 
unobtrusively to leave a set of 
garments on the bank of the 
pool, and then to walk off and 
to keep on walking till he 
arrived somewhere else under 
some other name than Beau- 
mains. The necessary infer- 
ences would surely be drawn— 
the presence of the clothes, the 
absence of their wearer, and a 
wider smile on the face of the 
portly old ’un. All very simple 
—so simple in fact that there 
must be a catch in it somewhere. 
For one thing the scene was too 
near camp; there would be 
too many people about. Some 
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ass would see him and shout, 
“ Alligators!”” No. He put 
that plan aside. He might be 
forced to come back to it later, 
but he wanted something better 
than this. 


On his third morning in 
camp he left as usual, at crack 
of dawn, accompanied by two 
trackers. He carried on hig 
person a cartridge-bag, and it 
contained something not ordi- 
narily carried on these occa- 
sions. This was a bag of money 
in silver, and much of it in 
very small change. He carried 
other unusual things. On his 
feet were stout nailed boots in 
place of the rope-soled ones 
more usual when tracking. In 
one breast pocket, and carefully 
wrapped in waterproof material, 
was a thick wad of currency 
notes. In the other, similarly 
protected, was a small-scale 
map showing the country up 
to a railway nearly a hundred 
miles south. He also carried 
@ compass. None of these 
items would be useful to a man 
working with local trackers and 
intending to return by night- 
fall. Yet these items had accom- 
panied him also on the two 
previous mornings. 

By 10 a.m. that day he had 
had enough and had turned 
campwards. He was in the 
lead now, the two _ trackers 
following with his rifles. Sud- 
denly he found himself on the 
lip of a steep fifteen-foot de- 
clivity and looking out over 4 
sandy arena some fifty yards 
across and surrounded by 4 
dense tangle of rocks, reed-bed, 
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and impenetrable scrub. But 
as he stood looking across this 
his eye had failed just for a 
second to see what was imme- 
diately and only fifteen feet 
below his feet, a tiger on a 
dead buffalo; or rather a tiger 
just relinquishing it, for the 
startled beast did not wait 
to be looked at. In a flurry of 
sand thrown up by those gallop- 
ing paws, the. beast was across 
the sandy stretch, into covert, 
and out of sight well before 
Lancelot’s outstretched hand 
had received his rifle. 

As the tiger passed out of 
sight, there flashed into his 
mind the solution he had been 
seeking. His orders to the 
trackers were now short and 
simple. ‘ Return to camp; 
move noisily as you go; and 
come back here when the sun 
is on the tree-tops.”” And with 
that he sat himself down where 
he was—and hoped for the best. 
For a shade-loving, night-hunt- 
ing animal to have been out 
and about in the open at this 
late hour proved that this must 
be a hungry tiger. Thus inter- 
rupted in his meal, there was 
an odds-against it chance of 
his speedy return should the 
coast seem clear. This startled 
diner had not in fact begun 
his dinner. He had _ but 
just stalked it and killed it. 
It was in hopes of an empty 
belly and a speedy return that 
Lancelot waited. No better 
place offering, he sat in full 
view and in full sunlight. But 
his perch was well above the 
tiger’s line of vision, and few 
wild animals will see a per- 
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fectly motionless danger thus 
placed. It was not easy, how- 
ever, to remain absolutely 
motionless under the sledge- 
hammer blows of the pitiless 
sun on head, flank, and back, 
or the slow passage of the 
punctual fly over a sticky face. 
But those equally punctual 
scavengers, the vultures, proved 
a distraction as they came 
rushing down from the coppery 
sky. Their cautious movements 
on alighting were a hopeful 
omen. They perched near the 
dead buffalo and did not at 
once waddle up to start their 
feast. They were still arriving 
when the tiger walked quietly 
out of covert, paced across the 
hot sand, and then stood, staring 
fixedly at the carcase. Without 
rising, Lancelot fired one barrel 
into the air, and the tiger again 
betook himself in haste to 
covert. Immediately on this 
second disappearance, Lancelot 
slid down the declivity and 
walked to where the tiger had 
paused and fled. He took with 
him his rifle, with one barrel 
discharged, and a branch of 
tamarisk. His rifle he now 
threw down with the breech 
open and the empty cartridge- 
case on the sand near it. 
Removing his field-glasses, he 
broke the strap with some 
difficulty and threw them down 
some feet away from the rifle. 
With his penknife he made a 
slight cut on his forearm and 
let the blood drop on to the 
sand, but that was no good. 
The sand swallowed it up. He 
blooded his handkerchief and 
dropped that. Lastly, he 
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created a flurry in the sand 
such as @ man struck down by 
a tiger might make. Then 
avoiding his outgoing footmarks, 
he walked backwards till he 
reached hard ground. As he 
retrogressed, he brushed out 
with his tamarisk broom each 
footmark as he made it. And 
now he stood and looked down 
on the picture he had created. 
He found it plain and con- 
vincing. It was noon. In 
about four hours’ time two 
pairs of eyes would be looking 
at his picture. Their owners 
could scarcely fail to draw the 
desired inferences. But he was 
estimating the mental alertness 
of the trackers at much too 
high a rate, and the real 
tracker’s sleuth-like instincts at 
much too low a one. 

Taking out map and compass, 
and laying the former on a 
flat-topped rock, he set it. 
South as near as need be lay 
the little railway station of 
Indurpett, seventy to a hun- 
dred miles distant. On that 
bearing and as a first day’s 
marching point, he selected a 
solitary hill, distant from him 
five or six miles. Between 
himself and Indurpett his small- 
scale map showed a blank, no 
roads, no village, nothing bar 
a range of hills and several 
unnamed rivers. He stowed 
away map and compass and 
stood for a moment. Anything 
forgotten? He took a last 
glance down at his sand picture. 
The ejected cartridge - case 
winked “ All’s well” at him 
in the blazing sunshine. He 
still paused and permitted him- 
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self a sigh. For this was his 
vanishing point. Here the good 
times ended, and here L. B, 
Beaumains ceased to be. Under 
his old name he stood yet 
another moment facing north; 
then turned about, and ag 
John Albert Elwes-Smyth (with- 
out the ‘e,’ with a ‘y’—he 
must remember that) he faded 
away into the forest dim, or, 
in plain English, started through 
the thirsty leafless forest on the 
first mile of his long tramp to 
Indurpett. 

May is not the best month 
in Central India for a walking- 
tour through a roadless and 
sparsely inhabited forest. Yet 
Lancey faced it hopefully. He 
was fit. He had been a delicate 
liver, but never @ gross one, 
But he may well have pulled 
a wry face over the prospect, 
and not a very certain one, of 
a@ purely rice diet. The people 
hereabouts ate nothing else. 
Meat when they could get it, 
of course, but that was not 
often. Nor was he facing quite 
such an uninhabited stretch of 
country as the map showed. 
He had not studied a gazetteer 
for nothing. 


The two trackers, chattering 
loudly and treading noisily, in 
obedience to orders, returned to 
camp. Here they had some 
difficulty in conveying to the 
sahib’s servant what had hap- 
pened and where the sahib 
was. The sahib understood 
their twittering jungle language 
much better than the servant 
did. A very small vocabulary 
common to both parties served 
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the limited needs of camp and 
shikar. That afternoon saw the 
two men making a cautious 
approach to the scene of the 
morning. The two leathery- 
skinned nudists, never noisy 
movers, and less so than ever 
when approaching a danger- 
spot, having arrived at a safe 
viewpoint, merged their choco- 
late skins with mother earth 
and lay for a while, invisible, 
silent, and at gaze. The first, 
because the most obvious, things 
to be noted were the absence 
of the sahib and the presence 
of the buffalo. But what the 
two gazers were more concerned 
to know was whether the tiger 
was still about. Vultures up 
to their necks in the carcase, 
tearing, gobbling, and squawk- 
ing, reassured them. A jackal, 
tongue out and panting in the 
shade, gave an extra proof of 
all clear. But the two men 
from their position low down 
at sand-level could see nothing 
of Lancelot’s picture. Re- 
assured, they faded silently out 
on @ wide cast forward, and 
a little later were peering at 
Elwes-Smyth’s tracks. These 
they quickly followed back to 
where Lancelot had stood and 
sighed, before turning about and 
changing his name. From here 
they looked down on the picture, 
but they did not read it as 
intended. Hounds at fault 
would not have taken note of 
it at all, and these two men 
were in some respects little 
better than hounds. But they 
were still members of the genus 
homo sapiens. 

The picture in the sand con- 


veyed certain facts to them, but 
no evidence. Those facts were 
a little puzzling, evoking dim 
questions, but nothing in the 
least relevant to their quest. 
The one relevant fact was 
Elwes-Smyth’s departing tracks. 
These had already told the 
seekers a simple plain fact— 
that the man who made the 
tracks had not been previously 
killed by the tiger, was alive, 
and had walked away south. 
Unless he had returned again ? 
But he had not returned; for 
without haste, or slur or guess, 
search was at once made for 
return tracks, and there were 
none. So away the two sleuths 
went on his trail, now four 
hours old. And they moved 
fast; for nailed boots on suit- 
able ground make large print, 
quickly read, and the chapter 
end is soon reached. 


But it was not reached. 
Lancelot had had a long start, 
and failing light stopped the 
trackers after a rapid follow-up 
of nearly three miles. They 
turned for camp, hoping to get 
there before dark, when the 
spirits, chiefly evil, with which 
these animists people their trees, 
rocks, and rivers, are abroad. 
On arrival in camp the two men 
squatted hopefully at the door 
of the kitchen tent, much more 
intent on receiving their nightly 
tot than on reporting on the 
sahib’s movements. But it was 
already past the latter’s dinner 
hour. Ghafur, the servant, 
wanted to know why his master 
was not back and when he 
would be. The information 
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the servant received, owing to 
language difficulties, was there- 
fore elicited by a series of ques- 
tions by him, and short half- 
understood twitters by the 
trackers. 

“Where was the sahib and 
why had he not come back ? ”’ 

“The sahib had gone away 
—gone away south.”’ 

“Had the tiger come then 
and had the sahib gone after 
him ? ” 

“Yes. The tiger had come.”’ 

“ But had he been shot ? ”’ 

‘“God knows. But the sahib 
walked away southwards.”’ 

“But did he leave nothing 
behind him ? ” 

“Oh yes—a rifle, a bloody 
cloth, and perhaps other 
things.” 

“Oh, there was blood about, 
was there? Then why didn’t 
you bring the things back with 
you?” 

At this, one witness slowly 
turned his head towards his 


| fellow. The only word uttered. 


in reply was, “ Bagh!” “No 
thanks ! ”’ was to be understood. 

That was enough for the cross- 
examiner, who was now per- 
fectly certain that the failure 
to recover the sahib’s posses- 
sions was due to the actual 
presence of the tiger on the spot. 
And in he went off the deep end 
and to a totally wrong con- 
clusion. Clearly these two apes 
—the sophisticated domestic 
looked on all jungle-folk as little 
better—were unable to put the 
simplest two and two together 
or to deduce from the clearest 
evidence the plain fact that the 
sahib had been killed. Though 


master owed servant man 
weeks’ wages, yet the latter, 
like most other people, was fond 
of him, and now rushed off in 
tears, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, father 
of my father! The sahib igs 
dead ! ”” 

In the excess of his distregg 
he left a full bottle of rum 
within reach of the puzzled 
trackers, and good dog Ponto 
seized and finished the bottle, 
And then two faithful dogs 
became two very jolly dogs 
and staggered off to kennel and 
to sleep off the effects of this 
really glorious occasion. 

Next morning servant and 
trackers set forth for the scene 
of the kill. They were at cross- 
purposes. The servant went to 
confirm the fact of his master’s 
death and to collect proofs. 
Trackers went to resume the 
trail of a man who they had 
clearly told the servant had 
walked away south. The party 
made a cautious approach, but 
there were no fresh tiger tracks. 
The killer had left for good. 
The carcase still lay there. 

The servant’s certainties were 
confirmed when he picked up 
the rifle, found one barrel foul, 
and the cartridge-case lying by 
it. The flurry in the sand, 
created for the very purpose of 
deception, was noted, and at 
once deceived those amateur 
eyes. Obviously here it was 
that the sahib had been struck 
down. Why! what was plain 
to the veriest nitwit had not 
been noticed by these profes- 
sionals! They did not know 
their own job! And so Lancey’s 
picture was read exactly a8 
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intended, but not by @ great 
margin of safety. For had this 
amateur detective listened a 
little more attentively on the 
previous night, or jumped to 
conclusions a little less headily, 
he might even now have won- 
dered why the two apes sat so 
impassively by, while he busied 
himself over these fake proofs. 
And so he headed back for 
camp, bearing his proofs with 
him, and the two good dogs 
trotted behind him. Evidently 
the servant knew what he was 
doing. Probably the sahib had 
told him to do it. Not the 
business of dogs, anyway. 

Camp was struck and packed, 
and the same night the loaded 
carts wheezed and groaned their 
way up the stony forest track 
on the eight-day trail back to 
Chandrapur. Arriving here, 
Ghafur made his report to the 
police officer, who received it 
as being an exact version of 
the trackers’ story. He saw 
the proofs, and learnt that the 
servant had personally visited 
the fatal spot to make’ sure of 
the facts and had himself 
gathered the proofs. 

A few days later a notice of 
Lancelot’s death and the manner 
of it appeared in the papers. 


Various interested parties re- 
ceived the news of the death 
in various ways. First, the 
money -lenders. These had 
accommodated him with loans 
on no security, and had been 
glad to do so at 12 per cent 
p-m. If Lancelot noticed the 
p.m. instead of the p.a., it 
hever worried him. Repay- 


ments never did. So the money- 
lenders gnashed their teeth, and 
Lancelot’s friends said, ‘‘ Serve 
the blood-suckers right.”’ 

Next. That slow but sure 
grinding mill, the Government 
of India, had been somnolently 
busy over the grist which Lan- 
celot’s shady transaction with 
Indian Midas had provided. 
News of his death arrested a 
cog. The miller was apprised 
of the stoppage, called for the 
Beaumains dossier, and noted 
marginally upon it a Latin 
tag, to the effect that death 
ends all. And that matter 
was closed without gnashing 
of teeth, for mills are imper- 
sonal. They can grind, but 
cannot gnash. 

Lastly, the organisation of 
which Lancelot was Honorary 
Treasurer, being quicker off 
the mark, had started proceed- 
ings; and then a few days 
later had read its ‘ Pioneer’ and 
learnt, perhaps with some relief, 
that Lancelot had passed be- 
yond reach of the long arm of 
the law—to attend in due 
course a greater auditor. It 
had held its Annual Meeting 
soon after the white tiger had 
called away its Honorary Trea- 
surer to a particularly ungetat- 
able part of India. At that 
meeting Lancelot’s deputy, in 
producing the statement of 
accounts, had made a very poor 
showing. All sorts of awkward 
questions were asked, and none 
were answered. Much con- 
tumely was heaped on the 
deputy, none on Lancelot. The 
meeting was adjourned pending 
references to a Bombay bank, 
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and when the answers came 
they were puzzling and un- 
satisfactory. Then a member, 
with a nose, took himself and 
nose to Bombay for a personal 
interview with a bank manager. 
And at this the sensitive organ 
thrust itself into a peck of 
bad smells. Lancelot’s free 
use of the funds of the organ- 
isation came out in startling 
clarity, and the member re- 
turned, bearing in an attaché- 
case full justification for his 
suspicions. The fat was in the 
fire, the conflagration spread. 
Everyone knew. An emergency 
meeting was called. 


“The question before the 
meeting,’ said the Chairman, 
“is a simple one. Are we to 
wash our soiled linen in public 
and prosecute, or are we to let 
our late Honorary Treasurer 
disappear ? ”’ 

This slightly tendencious put- 
ting of the matter had its desired 
effect. It gave to the meeting 
a cant towards mercy to a 
fallen man—and a very popular 
one. Several members followed 
the Chairman’s lead in finding 
it easier to be merciful than 
just. One expressed a hope 
that his fellow members would 
not be so un-British as to hit 
@ man when he was down. 
Another quoted Shakespeare on 
the quality of mercy, and 
quoted him wrongly. Another 
spoke on the folly of tears over 
spilt milk. Gradually the easily 
swayed sense of the meeting 
hardened into a general opinion 
that opposition to a policy of 
mercy would be mere vindictive- 
ness. There were a few present 
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who thought otherwise, but 
these were not bold enough to 
voice so unpopular an opinion, 

There was 2 pause here. The 
Chairman prepared to bring 
proceedings to an end by a 
show of hands, when up and 
spake the oldest man there 
present. He spoke gravely, 
quietly, and without the least 
hint of heat or animus. His 
words carried the more weight 
since he was known to all to be 
the kindest-hearted, straightest, 
and least vindictive of men. 
He said little, but every word 
told. He capped the mis- 
quotation in favour of merey 
by another by the same author, 
in a contrary sense: ‘ Pardon 
is still the nurse of woe.” 

When he resumed his seat 
things had begun to appear ina 
different light. The hitting of 
@ fallen man became the just 
punishment of a rogue. Failure 
to prosecute, a condonation of 
felony. Mercy was stripped 
bare of her specious coverings. 
Certain hesitant thumbs hitherto 
inclined upwards, now took an 
inclination downwards. First 
one and then another of the 
timid minority followed the 
lead of the senior member. 
The weather-cock began to 
swing to a breeze other than 
that set blowing by the Chair- 
man. In the end, by a majority 
of two, it was decided to seek 
legal advice and to prosecute, 
should this be recommended. 
And then, as before mentioned, 
it was learnt, with some relief, 
except on the part of the man 
with the indignant nose, that 
Lancelot had passed beyond 
the reach of the law. 
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Lancelot stepped off on his 
long walk with a feeling almost 
of exhilaration. For one thing 
he was hoping that, like Bun- 
yan’s Christian, he was clear 
of the miry slough and had 
dropped into it his burden— 
not of sin, but of the worries 
and fears that cruel cireum- 
stance, bad luck, and so forth 
had laid upon him. There was 
something, too—not too much, 
but just enough—of the gam- 
bler’s hazard in facing a tramp 
of nearly a hundred miles across 
a line of country shown on his 
map as @ blank. But strong 
in his faith in the gazetteer, 
he knew that he would find 
sufficient aboriginal folk to 
ensure him against dying of 
hunger. The rivers at this 
season would afford no obstacle, 
for they would be dry. Forest 
fires had cleared and were still 
clearing the teeming impene- 
trable jungle growths of the 
last rainy season. There would 
thus be a minimum of leeches 
that suck, serpents and scor- 
pions that bite or sting, and the 
mosquito of ill-fame. 

In addition to all this, Trav- 
eller had in his breast pocket 
that which lightens the heart 
of both your true man and 
your true knave—to wit, a 
sufficiency of ready money to 
take him to a choice of the 
world’s ports. Arrived at one 
of these, he would start afresh, 
abjure husks, in due course pay 
off all he owed or had borrowed 
or had temporarily accommo- 
dated himself with. This was 
the least an honourable gentle- 
man like himself could do. 
Thus this easy optimist pur- 





chased at the price of self- 
deception the self-esteem that 
most of us desire. No wonder 
his bosom’s lord sat lightly on 
its throne. 


Within a mile or two of his 
starting-point he passed out of 
British India into a very jungly 
native State. This, too, had 
been part of his plan. For here 
he would be even more lost to 
the world than in more closely 
administered British India. His 
path lay through teak forest, 
interspersed with wide savan- 
nahs of tinder-dry and sun- 
bleached grass, with brakes or 
isolated clumps of giant bam- 
boo. He was crossing one of 
these open plains when he met, 
and easily stepped over, a 
mile-long wall of low flame 
marching steadily up-wind and 
turning the pale grassy levels 
into a barren of blackness. 
Bamboo clumps in the path 
of this thin red line flared, 
crackled, and then as the hollow 
stems burst, went off like an 
irregular feu-de-joie. 

Towards sundown, parched 
with thirst and blackened with 
fine black ash, he arrived where 
there were some lean kine 
grazing and an area of scrub 
jungle cut down ready to burn, 
and thus to fertilise the ground 
for a single meagre crop after 
the rain fell. These signs told 
him that he was nearing habita- 
tions. Soon after he entered 
a group of hovels, and indicated 
to the friendly shag - haired 
aborigines by the display of a 
silver coin that he wanted 
food. This produced a bowl of 
rice. Gestures showing that 
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he desired repose, produced a 
charpoy several inches too short 
for him. Board and lodging 
for this first night were thus 
easily come by. But he was 
not always to find human 
habitations and food. Twice 
he had to sleep out under the 
greenwood tree and to stay 
his hunger with a very small 
reserve of Horlick’s and choco- 
late which he carried with him. 

As he lay that first night 
sleepless on his charpoy amid 
a wailful choir of mosquitoes, 
he came to the decision that he 
must remain at least fourteen 
days in eclipse. In no shorter 
time could he reckon with 
reasonable certainty on the 
news of his death reaching those 
who might have taken steps for 
his arrest and for such steps to 
be annulled. 

On the next day he fared 
onwards, south by compass. 
On the fifth day he went 
down with malaria, and lay in 
hell, burning and _ shivering, 
conscious only of misery and 
not of time. But the people 
here were kindly folk—perhaps 
a little terrified of a white 
man dying on them—and they 
supplied him with smoky buf- 
falo milk and diminutive eggs. 
How many days he lay fever- 
bound he knew not. But he 
resumed his journey and made 
his point at last—not Indurpett 
itself, but a little railway which 
he knew went to it. On the 
whole, considering all things, 
this proved to be a tolerably 
good landfall. But he was 
nearing the end of his tether. 
Nearly three weeks in the open 
under a May sun, drinking what 


water he could get, half starved 
on a chancy diet of unpalatable 
rice, malaria in his bones, 
clothes unchanged, haggard and 
unshaven, he dreaded this last 
lap on his journey. But he 
was to get an unexpected lift. 
Away across the railway-line 
stretched a scrubby plain, and 
backing this was a wall of 
forest. From the direction of 
this and growing upon his ear 
came a rattling metallic sound, 
and the maker of this proved 
to be a traction-engine, coming 
towards him, trundling gaily 
over the flat, flattening the dry 
scrub beneath its great wheels 
and near enough presently to 
display on its chest the familiar 
brazen horse rampant. In the 
cab was also visible an immense 
sun-hat and a little later a 
face beneath it, so streaked 
with sweat and soot that it 
was impossible to tell whether 
it was a white face or a black 
one, or something in between. 
Its owner saw Lancelot and 
waved. The great wheels slewed 
in response to the action of a 
small steering-wheel, and the 
monster pulled up _ sizzling 
within speaking distance. The 
driver leant out of his cab, had 
a long stare at the wayfarer, 
and then said, ‘‘ Hop up, mate.” 
Lancelot hopped or was helped 
up, and away they clanked. 
After another stare the driver 
put two questions: ‘ Lost your 
mates?’ and ‘‘ Where’s your 
gun? Sold it for booze?” 
To each of these questions 
Lancelot replied, ‘ No.” In 
his turn he had a question to 
ask—what a traction - engine 
was doing gallumphing about 
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across country—and learnt that 
the old lady was employed in 
timber-haulage from the forest 
to the timber-depot and saw- 
mills at Indurpett. Having 
arrived there, she was pulled 
up at the rest-house, where the 
passenger alighted. Under the 
shelter of a generous thatch he 
made his escape from the in- 
tolerable sun. The driver went 
off to water and feed his charge, 
and as he passed a police post 
he told the havildar that a sick 
gora (British soldier) was at 
the rest-house. The havildar 
strolled round to confirm this, 
and saw Lancelot stretched 
asleep on @ long chair on the 
verandah. Soon afterwards a 
young constable on a cycle was 
speeding along the dusty road 
on his way to the police officer’s 
bungalow. The presence of a 
British soldier, astray from one 
of the shooting-parties which 
sometimes visited the district, 
was an event worth reporting to 
the superior officer. 


Jock Campbell was District 
Superintendent of Police of the 
Indurpett district and had over 
fifteen years’ service. His head 
was screwed on the right way, 
his heart in the right place. 
He cherished no illusions about 
the value of statements—any 
statements—but especially those 
made on oath in a Court 
of Law. Perjury he accepted 
as the Indian litigant’s second 
nature, a cause for regret, but 
not for resentment. If one 
wished Jock Campbell good 
morning, he would pause before 
agreeing that the morning was 
good. 
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He strolled round that after- 
noon to the rest-house to verify 
the havildar’s statement and 
to see what help he could give 
to this (alleged) British soldier. 
But in place of Thomas Atkins 
he found a Mr Elwes-Smyth, 
who proved by voice and 
manner to be something other 
than a full private in the 
British Army. The account 
which Mr Smyth, after intro- 
ducing himself, gave in ex- 
planation of his arrival in Indur- 
pett with nothing but what he 
stood up in is best given in his 
own words. 

“T’m an artist,’ he began, 
“or at least consider myself 
one. I arrived in Bombay 
about two months ago. I was 
sent out to India by an archex- 
ological society in London to 
make drawings of certain parts 
of the Ellora rock temples. But 
as @ sort of side-line they also 
wanted me to look up some very 
little-known rock paintings 
which happen to be about a 
hundred miles north of here 
and which turned out to be 
hardly worth a visit. But they 
account for my presence here. 
On arrival at Bombay I took 
on the first man who called 
himself a servant and pre- 
sented me with a bundle of 
chits. He did me well enough 
so long as we were on beaten 
tracks. But when I had fin- 
ished at Ellora and he found 
that we were to plunge off into 
the wild he jibbed, and I had to 
make it worth his while to come, 
but he never pretended that he 
liked it. However, we reached 
the place—it was a tiny hamlet 
—I forget its name but it ended 
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in ‘pur’ (this malaria has 
made my Memory as groggy as 
my legs), but the place is 
shown on the one-inch map. I 
used to leave camp early, work 
through the day, and come 
back at dark. I hate the heat 
and wanted to finish and clear 
out! On the fifth day I came 
back and found no Bapoo—that 
was the man’s name. He had 
walked out on me, but had 
taken nothing. There was noth- 
ing to take. But I didn’t at 
first in the least realise in what 
a hole he had left me. Up till 
then I had left everything in 
his hands. I hadn’t a word of 
the language. Now when I 
wanted a cart to get back to 
the railway we had come from, 
I couldn’t make myself under- 
stood; and there didn’t seem 
to be a cart in the place, nor a 
post office, nor any food. Bapoo 
had told me there wasn’t any 
fit for a decent Indian to eat, 
much less for a white man, 
and that the people hadn’t 
even enough for themselves. 
I counted up my assets, and 
found that if I wasn’t going to 
stay and starve I must walk 
out on my two feet and cut 
my losses. One thing I had 
on me was my money: I had 
never trusted him with that. 
And I had on stout boots, and 
by the merest chance a small- 
scale map showing both the 
railway we had come from and 
your railway which I hit up 
against this morning. I meas- 
ured off the two distances 
roughly, and found that to 
walk to Indurpett was thirty 
or forty miles shorter than 
returning to where we had come 
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from. And so I plumped for 
Indurpett, and simply walked 
off, leaving my tents standin 
and chancing food by the way. 
I had to leave some stores, but 
not many, behind also.’’ 

There was nothing incredible 
in this tale: a little too slick 
perhaps, and Campbell listened 
and asked no questions. After 
@ moment’s pause he said, 
“The best thing you can do 
is to come along over to my 
bungalow, tub, shave, change, 
and feed up for a day or two. 
You look as if you ought to see 
the civil surgeon. But a few 
days should set you right.” 

This did not suit Lancelot 
at all. Flies do not relish 
waiting a few days on the lips 
of lions. But his excuse that 
he wanted to catch the first 
train away was met by the 
answer that the first train, 
with a connection anywhere on 
that tin-pot railway, had left 
some hours previously, and that 
the next would not go till next 
day. 


‘Leave your old duds, and 
my man will see to them and 
put you out a change.’”’ With 
these words host and guest 
parted, the former to his 
office, the latter to his bath. 

Arrived in the office, Camp- 
bell opened a safe, and then 
recollected that the two papers 
he sought for had been destroyed 
a few days before. No matter. 
The man that his own and 
other police headquarters in 
that part, and at all seaports, 
had been warned to look out 
for and to detain, had since 
been officially reported as dead. 
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All instructions had been can- 
celled. The incident was closed. 
The second missive annulling 
the first had arrived hard on 
the heels of the latter. Then 
the newspapers had had some- 
thing about it, and they would 
give him the wanted man’s 
name which had slipped his 
memory. He rummaged out 
a ‘Pioneer,’ three days old, and 
found the name—Beaumains— 
together with some details of 
his death. But what he had 
been looking for in the safe 
was the description of the 
absconder. This had been 
destroyed with the other papers. 
No matter, he recollected it 
sufficiently to realise that the 
vague Outlines it gave of Beau- 
mains’ colour, looks, build, and 
height corresponded generally 
with those of his guest—bar the 
colour of the eyes. Guest’s 
eyes were, in Campbell’s opinion, 
of a greeny-browny colour. 
Beaumains’ eyes were described 
as being light blue. ‘ Guest’ 
—the word rather stuck in the 
policeman’s throat. He re- 
gretted having assumed the 
réle of host. Yet he could not 
well have left the poor devil 
in the rest-house. He sat for 
@ full minute staring in front 
of him. Yes—he supposed he 
must. He called his servant. 
“Bring the sahib’s clothes in 
here.” The man brought them, 
and was told to go. Campbell 
went through them—stockings 
(practically footless), shorts, 
khaki shirt, two handkerchiefs. 
No markings on any of these— 
not even a dhobie mark. 
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“Hi! bring the jacket!” 
The jacket was laid before him 
—more rags than jacket—made 
of Donegal tweed, unlined, a 
patch pocket on the left breast. 
Campbell slipped a finger into 
this pocket and felt a small 
oblong piece of buckram sewed 
into it. He was about to expose 
this to view and read the names 
of the tailor who had made 
the jacket and the man for 
whom it was made, when he 
paused again—a host going 
through his guest’s pockets ! 

Two tags kept recurring: 
“Let sleeping dogs lie,’ and 
“Dead men tell no_ tales.” 
This dead man (if he was the 
dead man) would tell none, 
anyway. The finger was with- 
drawn. The information it 
was about to disclose remained 
unread. The servant was 
summoned. 

“Take all these and burn 
them—and let me see you do 
it.’ The incident was closed. 
Higher authority had told him 
so Officially—who was he to 
question those above him ? And 
the eyes did not tally. 

And so John Albert Elwes- 
Smyth passes from our ken— 
though he swims momentarily 
into it again in the following 
brief extract from a letter, 
dated some years later :— 

‘* We docked at eleven o’clock, 
and I drove straight from the 
ship to the railway station. 
The taxi-driver was Lancey 
Beaumains! He certainly knew 
me, and clearly didn’t wish me 
to know him. Oh, Lucifer, son 
of the morning !”’ 
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LEATHER. 


BY MAJOR HENEAGE WHEELER. 


In 1914, after a short inten- 
sive course of Ordnance work 
at Woolwich, during which we 
of the class condensed the 
knowledge and experience of 
years into a few weeks, I was 
posted to the Depot at Harwich. 
Within less than three days of 
my arrival I received, one 
morning when still in bed, an 
‘Urgent and Confidential’ chit 
from my C.O. ordering me to 
return to London and report at 
the War Office forthwith. 

My mind on the journey 
down was, I confess, occupied 
largely in wondering what crime 
I could have committed, either 
by omission or commission, 
during my very brief sojourn 
in this recent appointment. 
However, on reporting at H.Q., 
I was informed of my selection 
as Assistant Inspector on one 
of the Purchasing Commissions, 
and was ordered to hold myself 
in readiness to proceed to 
America. My pleasure at re- 
ceiving this good news was 
somewhat tempered on learning 
that I was to be in charge of 
certain Leather Contracts, a 
material of which I, candidly, 
knew less than nothing. Still, 
the fact that I was to take out 
with me a party of experts 
relieved my mind considerably. 
This party was to consist of 
thirty-two civilian workmen, all 
but two of whom were ‘ leading 
viewers’ and ‘ viewers.’ Sev- 


eral of these were middle-aged 
men of long experience in 
leather; and all of them 
owed their selection to their 
knowledge of the material. 

I may state here that shortly 
after receiving news of this 
appointment I happened to 
run into the Colonel who had 
acted as instructor to our 
Ordnance Classes. Upon my 
telling him about my forth- 
coming visit to America, he 
confided to me that he had 
specially recommended me for 
the post, as he considered 
me to be the best of those 
who had passed through his 
hands. 

One evening I received orders 
to leave by “the 9.45 A.M. 
train from Euston ’’ the follow- 
ing day. I arrived at the 
station in very good time— 
fortunately, as I discovered 
that the train was due to 
depart fifteen minutes earlier 
than the time that had been 
given me. Despite my early 
arrival I was destined to go 
through a distinctly hectic 
period. In the first place, 
there were several huge crates 
containing samples of equip- 
ment that had to be extracted 
from a far-off cloak-room and 
put on the train. Only one 
porter was procurable. Then 
I had to get into touch with 
the various members of my 
party, all more or less unknown 
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to me. No one was in charge 
of them. 

To add to my troubles, a 
messenger from H.Q. arrived, 
bringing me a bag containing 
200 golden sovereigns. His 
anxiety to have a receipt for 
them was such that I com- 
mitted an error I was im- 
mediately to regret bitterly. 
Rather than keep him wait- 
ing for the receipt, I handed 
it to him, but when I turned 
round again he had vanished. 
Instead of proving a valuable 
ally, he had only added to my 
burdens. At first I manfully 
carted this bag of money about 
with me as I hurried from one 
point on the platform to an- 
other, not daring to entrust it 
to a stranger. Indeed, there 
was no one present that I 
knew. Finally, the stage arrived 
when it became a physical 
impossibility to carry it about 
and to ensure getting my party 
off by the train. I therefore 
selected the safest spot to 
deposit it, and placed it on 
the floor in the corridor, openly 
and boldly, rather than on a 
carriage seat. 

I then visited the luggage- 
van, into which Herculean 
efforts on the part of my 
solitary porter were securing 
the entry of the all-important 
crates. My troubles now 
began to look as though they 
might, after all, be successfully 
solved, when suddenly a crowd 
of women and children surged 
towards me, completely barring 
all progress to any compart- 
ment in the train. These were 
the families of my men, Though 
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all were shouting at once, I 
gleaned that the gist of their 
inquiries was what would 
become of them should any- 
thing ill befall their husbands. 
Some addressed me in almost 
truculent terms, making me to 
appear as the kidnapper of 
their sole support. Just as it 
seemed that the train must go 
without me, I called out: ‘ The 
War Office has made ample 
arrangements for all the de- 
pendants of your men.” In 
the circumstances the word 
‘ample’ was, I submit, well 
chosen. Anyhow, the effect 
was good and ensured me a 
clear space, through which I 
swung myself on to the moving 
train. 

I sought the money-bag, 
which, to my great relief, was 
still there. “ Trust the people ” 
is @ sound maxim. I once saw 
it displayed very prominently 
in @ certain political club, 
where, however, the brushes 
and scissors in the members’ 
cloak-room were secured by 
chains. 

My next move was to get 
in touch with the various 
members of my party. It was 
disturbing to me to find that, 
with the solitary exception of 
the one man whom I had 
previously met, they seemed to 
prefer to have no connection 
with me! Each was so obvi- 
ously on his guard against the 
advances of any stranger. This 
attitude became understand- 
able when I realised that long- 
distance travel was a new 
feature in their lives and that 
they were very apprehensive 
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of the sea voyage ahead. There 
was also another reason. The 
secrecy of this mission had been 
so impressed on them all—and 
on myself—that they were apt 
to regard with suspicion any- 
one who approached them. 
Lest they should reveal them- 
selves a8 one party, they 
scattered in small groups 
throughout the length of the 
train. Before long they settled 
down to cards, and on their 
tables they had collected a 
truly alarming array of bottles 
of beer. 

When we arrived at Liver- 
pool, true to their camouflaging 
instinct and despite elaborate 
instructions to the contrary, 
they proceeded at once to 
wander all over the platform 
as soon as they had emerged 
from the train. Civilians all, 
they lacked any sense of mili- 
tary discipline. It was with 
a feeling of relief that I noticed 
one of them so overcome by the 
lure of the bottle that he lay 
prostrate on the ground, motion- 
less and speechless. If the 
worst came to the worst, I 
could at any rate be charged 
with losing only thirty-one of 
my little band! I may say 
that from this point onwards 
they never gave me the slightest 
trouble. They behaved splen- 
didly and worked magnificently, 
often in most trying circum- 
stances. 

Upon going on board the 
Lusitania we were welcomed by 
the Purser—somewhat furtively, 
it is true, and quite in keeping 
with our “Hush! Hush!” 
policy. He took charge of the 
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bag, retaining it until we neared 
the shores of America. I then 
handed out its contents to the 
men in order to comply with 
the laws that require all who 
land there to be in _ posseg- 
sion of a certain sum of 
money. At least such was 
the case then. Apart from a 
heated altercation with the 
Customs officials, who insisted 
on levying what appeared to 
be an exorbitant charge on 
the cases of equipment, there 
is nothing to record of our 
arrival. The men were divided 
up and despatched to various 
centres, the majority going on 
to the cities where the contracts 
over which I was to have 
charge were being carried out. 

Upon reaching my hotel in 
New York I witnessed a most 
curious display of bad temper 
on the part of the taxi-driver. 
Enraged either by the receipt 
of only a dollar tip or possibly 
by my nationality, he began 
to gesticulate like a maniac, 
yelling at the top of his voice. 
Finally, he took off his heavy 
fur gloves and hurled them 
into the midst of the traffic. 
Whereupon I laughed loudly 
and left him. 

My headquarters henceforth 
were to be in the city in which 
the greatest amount of contract 
work was being done. Here 
it was my very good fortune to 
strike up an early friendship 
with one of America’s foremost 
business magnates. To him I 
explained the position in which 
I had unwittingly been placed, 
and acquainted him of my 
desire to get ‘ wised up ’—as he 
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expressed it—in leather. He 
rose to the occasion in noble 
style and was most sympa- 
thetic throughout. Thanks to 
his great influence a wonderful 
opportunity was afforded me 
of going into the matter from 
A to Z, and every moment of 
my spare time was spent in 
various leading factories and 
tanneries. My instructors were 
amazingly efficient, and I soon 
amassed knowledge that was 
before long to prove of the 
greatest assistance to me. 

Prior to my arrival at head- 
quarters a contract of nearly a 
million sterling had been started. 
This contract was proceeding 
steadily, with the standard of 
output always tending towards 
improvement, and in view of 
the poor quality sent home 
at the start there certainly was 
need of this improvement. The 
fault, however, had been by 
no means all on the side of the 
contractors, and I can vouch 
for their whole-hearted efforts to 
keep abreast with the bewilder- 
ing changes, and the contra- 
dictory and sometimes impos- 
sible instructions, that were 
continually being issued in the 
early stages of the work. The 
truth is that this 1914 leather 
equipment was something new 
and in its experimental stage. 
The old webbing one had now 
become a thing of the past. 

The eagerness of one con- 
tractor to play the game is 
shown by the following episode. 
Material of a certain standard 
had been approved by the 
authorities at home and was 
apparently only obtainable in 
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a@ certain quarter. I was with 
the contractor when he received 
information where this place 
was. He immediately des- 
patched a wire to his agent 
in that district, instructing him 
to buy up the tannery, lock, 
stock, and barrel, which the 
agent thereupon did. It will 
probably come as a surprise to 
many to learn that the firm 
which undertook this large 
contract emerged in the end 
with a profit to itself of only a 
few pounds! Moreover, the 
partners of this firm were 
pleased that things should have 
turned out in this manner, 
since they had the cause of the 
Allies so strongly at heart. 
The above information came 
to me from an absolutely un- 
impeachable source some years 
later, and I know it to be true. 

There is a tendency among 
too many of us at home to 
regard the standard of American 
commercial honesty as being 
on a lower plane than our own. 
I content myself with the state- 
ment that those holding such 
views, born mainly of ignorance 
and prejudice, are very sadly 
mistaken. 

There was, however, another 
side to the picture. In a 
large contract that came under 
my jurisdiction elsewhere, 
matters were destined to run 
less smoothly. In this case 
the terms of the contract called 
for completion within a brief 
period. Owing to intense pres- 
sure of work several days had 
already elapsed before I was 
able to pay my first visit. I 
found the factory a hive of 
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industry, and a whole army of 
workmen employed on the task 
in shifts by night and by day. 
The necessity of this will be 
readily understood when it is 
realised that some fifty thou- 
sand items of equipment had 
to be completed every twenty- 
four hours. For the inspection 
of this contract only six 
‘ viewers’ were allotted to me. 
They were doing their best to 
cope with the job, which was 
made the more difficult because 
the equipment being turned out 
was very often not up to the 
required standard. Some of the 
leather was too fleshy, and much 
of it was poor, spongy, loose- 
grained stuff cut from the belly 
or shoulder. The life of a set of 
equipment made from such 
material would have been a 
matter of mere days when worn 
in wet weather. This I pointed 
out to the ‘ viewers,’ enjoining 
them to reject any item made 
from leather of this nature and 
to tighten up generally on their 
inspection. 

In the course of my tour 
round the factory on the 
first morning I made the 
disturbing discovery that a 
material alien to any such 
contracts was being employed 
in the make-up of some of the 
sets—namely, horse-butt. This 
was @ serious matter, seeing 
that its cost was a mere 17 
cents per foot as against cow- 
hide at 41 cents per foot, on 
which the contract price had 
been, I knew, based. My posi- 
tion was rendered the more 
awkward owing to the fact 
that not a single one of the 
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‘ viewers,’ including the ‘ lead- 
ing viewer’ himself, a man of 
vast experience, could render 
me the slightest assistance in 
the matter, since none of them 
was able even to distinguish 
@ piece of this material. How- 
ever, I at once interviewed the 
authority in charge, warning 
him that the offending substitu- 
tion must cease; and further, 
that all sets in which this 
inferior leather had been used 
were automatically rejected. 
Although appearing to treat 
my discovery in a _light- 
hearted manner, he promised 
to clear the premises of horse 
hides and undertook to see 
that there should be no further 
cause for complaint on this 
score. 

We then went into the private 
office for lunch, where some 
friend of the firm joined ws. 
Conversation turned on various 
stocks and shares, and one 
of them remarked that he 
had been given, confidentially, 
the tip that a certain well- 
known firm of suppliers was 
about to ‘cut a melon.’ The 
effect of this unexpected interim 
dividend would be, he declared, 
® very substantial rise in the 
price of these shares, which 
were unduly low at present. 
I merely remarked that they 
were both very lucky to possess 
this information, and nothing 
further was said on the subject. 
A few days later at the same 
luncheon table, to my amaze- 
ment, a cheque for £100 was 
handed to me _ representing 
‘profit on shares taken up’ 
by me in this very company. 
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Again and again I had to 
deny having said anything that 
could possibly be construed into 
a request or even a desire to 
buy any shares. It was only 
after @ long argument that I 
was able to induce the donor 
to take the cheque back. 

Not long after I was handed 
a magnificent fur coat of the 
kind associated by caricaturists 
with capitalists. It had cost, 
so I gathered, four hundred 
dollars, and had been got for 
me in the interests of my 
health, since my English 
overcoat could not protect 
me against the cold of an 
American winter. At the risk 
of appearing ungrateful, I de- 
clined the offer as graciously as 
possible. 

My next visit to this contract 
was a week later. Despite the 
promise given, ample evidence 
was soon forthcoming that 
horse-butt was still being ein- 
ployed in the make-up of the 
equipment. This time my re- 
monstrance met with an un- 
expected result. One of the 
officials produced three small 
strips of leather, which he 
placed on a table. Alongside 
these he put a bundle of Ameri- 
can notes, which would be 
mine if I could pick out the 
piece that came from a horse. 
At first sight the strips all 
looked alarmingly alike; in 
fact, there seemed just about 
a8 much difference between 
them as there is in the backs 
of the cards in the ‘ three- 
card trick.’ Thanks, however, 
to my recently acquired know- 
ledge I had no difficulty in 
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spotting ‘the queen’ at once. 
Having made it unmistakably 
clear that there was to be no 
question of money in the matter, 
I picked out the piece of horse- 
butt—my lack of hesitation 
apparently causing some sur- 
prise. Despite what I had said, 
I had to return the money, 
equivalent to about eighty 
pounds, repeatedly before my 
refusal of it was finally accepted. 

I then went to the contractor, 
and told him in very plain lan- 
guage that this was my last 
warning, and that if any further 
instances of horse-butt being 
used came to my notice I 
should not hesitate to reject 
the whole contract. After a 
certain amount of bluster he 
suddenly said, “‘ You dare not 
reject it. The War Office 
would never support you if you 
did this.” 

My reply was, “I’m willing 
to take that risk on myself.” 

Whereupon he produced a 
paper, saying, “ All right; read 
this contract through and you 
will see that I can, if I 
choose, make the equipment 
out of 7? (never mind his 
actual word: it is unprintable), 
and he banged his fist triumph- 
antly on the table. 

I read it through, and, to 
my utter consternation, found 
a loophole in the wording that 
left him free to employ whatever 
material he liked. Notwith- 
standing what he had shown 
me, I repeated my threat. 
Thanks to a friendly typist, 
I was able to obtain a true 
copy of the document he had 
shown me. 
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After a long, tiring day at 
the factory and a hurried rush 
to the station I caught the 
night mail that evening. Sink- 
ing into the seat of my com- 
partment I became aware of an 
unaccustomed bulge in one of 
my overcoat pockets. Investi- 
gation revealed an enormous 
sheaf of green-backs, the out- 
side one of which—and this 
is the only one I looked at— 
being of high denomination. 
Strange as it may appear, I 
never even unrolled the package, 
and to this day I have no 
idea of the amount it contained, 
nor was the incident ever 
referred to on my return to 
that city. Instead, I sum- 
moned my ‘leading viewer,’ 
whom I had taken with me. In 
his presence I took out the 
bundle of notes, explaining to 
him that there had evidently 
been some confusion over my 
coat and those of others in the 
office at the factory. Then 
and there we sealed it up 
in a packet addressed to the 
firm, having first enclosed a 
note. This ran, “I think you 
must have mistaken my coat 
for yours.”’ I told him that 
immediately on our arrival at 
our destination next morning 
he was to send the parcel off 
by registered post. In doing 
this I hoped it might be an 
example to any of my men 
whose coats should happen to 
get mixed up with others. 

An interesting fact was told 
to me about the workers’ clothes 
at one of the largest motor 
manufacturers in America. 
Some of the men had formed 
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the habit of slipping out to 
have @ drink during working 
hours, trusting to their over. 
coats to conceal their factory 
kit. The management, there- 
fore, devised a scheme whereby 
all employees hung their coats 
on rails of pegs on arrival. 
As soon as the last worker 
left the cloak-room a button was 
pressed and the rails were shot 
sky-high up to the ceiling, and 
in this position they remained 
during the hours of work. 

About the middle of the 
period of the contract there 
was @ mysterious slowing up 
of work on the part of the 
American employees and there 
arose @ spirit of unrest, which 
culminated in a riot during one 
of the night-shifts. Indeed, a 
miniature battle took place, 
knives were used freely; and 
it was stated that revolver 
shots were exchanged in one 
part of the building. For the 
truth of this I cannot vouch; 
but it is certain that some 
of the men were wounded 
and parts of the machinery 
badly damaged. The origin 
of the affair was never revealed. 
It may possibly have started 
as @ racial quarrel, since the 
workers were largely composed 
of the outpourings of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Pure accident led me, how- 
ever, to enable the contractor 
to arrive at the cause of a 
portion, at any rate, of this 
prevailing unrest. I happened 
to mention to him that among 
the workers there was one man 
who appeared to possess excep- 
tional attainments, including 
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the command of many lan- 
guages. He was intellectual 
and interesting besides being 
an indefatigable worker: so 
much so that he was to be 
found frequently at his desk 
day and night. The contractor 
promised to keep an eye on 
him with a view to his pro- 
motion. An unexpected result 
followed ; for a few days later 
I was informed that _ this 
man had proved to be a 
red-hot Bolshevist, and that 
his sole purpose in being there 
was to wreck the contract. 
Charging him with this, one 
of the officials knocked him 
senseless to the floor. The 
matter was taken to Court, 
and I was given an opportunity 
of comparing the easy-going 
atmosphere of an American 
Court of Justice with that of 
our own at home. 

As the time limit of this 
contract drew towards its close 
it became more and more 
obvious that the firm was 
proving itself unable to keep 
step with the rigid require- 
ments called for. 

Additional instructions were 
being continually received by 
me; some not easy to comply 
with. One could ensure that 
the stitching was done with 
18 three cord linen thread 
and that it was well waxed, 
with seven stitches to the 
inch —for so my instructions 
ran. Or again, it was not 
beyond one’s powers to see 
that the thickness of the leather 
employed was that of British 
S.W.G. No. 9 (i.¢., 9 to 10 oz. 
leather), or of 8.W.G. No. 10 
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(8 to 9 oz.), or of S.W.G. No. 11 
(7 to 8 0z.), according to the 
parts of the set of equipment 
for which it was required. It 
was, however, not so easy to 
ensure that the material being 
employed by the contractor 
and taken from any part of the 
equipment would ‘ stand 300 Ib. 
to the inch.’ 

The official specifications in- 
sisted on ‘ best bridle leather,’ 
which implies leather of good 
tannage, well curried, dressed 
with cod oil and tallow, made 
mellow, tough and smooth on 
grain and flesh side. Now 
leather in America and in 
England are quite different 
propositions. While appreciat- 
ing to the full the desperate 
urgency of obtaining supplies 
of equipment for our troops, 
somebody somewhere had 
entirely failed to foresee and 
forestall certain difficulties that 
must arise from this and other 
factors. It would have been a 
better policy to ensure that 
contractors, before embarking 
on huge orders, were in a 
position to obtain sufficient 
supplies of material of the 
required standard, 

All these precautions may, 
of course, have been taken. 
Of the preliminary discussions 
and arrangements I knew noth- 
ing, since they never entered 
into my province. My work 
lay in seeing that everything 
was done to make certain that 
the output sent home complied 
with the specifications given 
me. If it did not, only one 
course of action lay open to me. 

Reverting to these interim 
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instructions referred to above, 
I recall vividly one as fur- 
nishing an example of how 
signally its author had failed to 
grasp local conditions: ‘ No 
packing must be done while 
‘viewers’ are absent.’”’? Now, 
though this order might have 
been carried out with a draw- 
ing-room working party in 
London, it was manifestly im- 
possible to attempt to apply 
it out there. Work was being 
continued at fever heat through- 
out the twenty-four hours of 
each day of the week. Several 
millions of items of equip- 
ment were being rushed through 
to completion against time. 
As each bin was filled with 
made-up sets, its contents were 
emptied into trucks, which scur- 
ried about ceaselessly from 
different parts of the vast 
warehouses down to the packing 
sheds. The task of inspecting 
and passing all this was being 
undertaken by six men—a hope- 
lessly inadequate number. And 
now, by this order, they were 
to be concerned in the packing ! 
Six offspring of a Briarzus 
and a centipede would have 
found their powers taxed to the 
limit in such an attempt ! 

As it was, the men worked 
magnificently and without a 
complaint, with the solitary 
exception of one man, whose 
methods were throughout those 
of the obstructionist. The fact 
that he played a lone hand is 
proof of the loyalty displayed 
by the remainder. It fell 
to my lot to take an active 
part in their work and to 
become what might be termed 
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an ‘ arch viewer,’ since I found 
frequent occasion to throw out 
items which even the ‘ leading 
viewers’ had, in all sincerity, 
passed as being up to standard, 

Later, a system of supplying 
each man with a stamp was 
introduced. Every stamp had 
its distinctive number. Thereby 
I was enabled to find out the 
individual responsible for ‘ post- 
marking’ any item, and when 
our opinions were at variance 
to point out my reason for 
disagreeing. 

With a view to keeping in 
closer touch with the men 
and to be able to be at the 
factory at any hour of the 
night if necessary, I took up 
my quarters during the latter 
days of this contract in the 
house where the ‘ viewers ’ were 
living. Parts of the district 
near-by were not very attractive. 
One night a policeman—Irish, 
@8 80 many in the States are— 
warned me to look after myself, 
as I was, he informed me, at 
that moment in the toughest 
quarter of the toughest city 
in the world; adding that it 
had got Belfast, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow beaten all ends up. 
I remember wondering how far 
I should have gone that night 
if I had been wearing that 
‘ 400-dollar ’ fur coat ! 

The spirit of unrest amongst 
the factory hands still persisted, 
and before long a further ex- 
ample of it was forthcoming. 
Before the start of the last 
week the army of extra workers 
was informed that it would be 
laid off at the conclusion of the 
contract. 
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Late that night the door- 
keeper came up to the office to 
say that a large crowd had 
assembled in the courtyard and 
that some were trying to force 
their way into the building. 
These were, moreover, insistent 
that they should see ‘ The Boss ’ 
immediately. To this request 
he sent down word that it 
was impossible for him to see 
them and that they had better 
disperse to their homes at 
once. This announcement was 
received with loud groans, and 
it was clear that the men were 
in a restive and truculent mood. 
The shadow of myself smoking 
a cigarette happened to fall 
on a window blind, and this 
brought forth at once an un- 
pleasantly hostile shout of, “‘ We 
see yer up there smoking a 
cigar. Come on down. We’re 
waitin’ for yer ”’—followed by 
a volley of threatening jeers. 

The position was decidedly 
awkward, though the contractor 
thought that it might be met 
by delaying our departure. The 
crowd, however, showed no 
inclination to disperse, and so 
far from -calming down became 
more and more offensive as 
time went on. At length it 
was decided to leave, and as 
we were starting, the contractor 
placed a revolver in my hand, 
saying, “‘ Take this; you may 
need it.’? 

His car was awaiting us on 
the other side of a big open 
space, and in order to reach it 
we had to make our way 
through the middle of the 
crowd. This was obviously 
one of those occasions on which 
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the slightest indiscretion might 
start a flare-up and I was 
distinctly relieved to notice 
that no attempt was being 
made to bar our path. On the 
contrary, the men fell back, 
leaving us @ clear lane to the 
car. Along this the contractor, 
a tall powerful figure, strode 
ahead, aggressiveness in every 
movement of his limbs. As 
my eyes lighted on the luxurious 
saloon car I felt that it could 
only aggravate the men’s feel- 
ing, and I wished that it could 
have been a less pretentious- 
looking vehicle. I realised that 
arrival at the car was not by 
any means to imply that the 
tension was at an end. 

Various conflicting thoughts 
flashed through my mind. How 
were we going to force the car 
through this dense mob? Were 
we going to be better off or 
worse off once we were inside 
it? Then, suddenly, the un- 
expected occurred. Striding 
up to the chauffeur, who was 
a near relation, my companion 
thundered out, ‘‘ What the hell 
do you mean by being two 
minutes late? ’? Thereupon he 
hit the boy a terrific blow that 
sent him reeling against the car. 
The effect of this extraordinary 
action was electrical. It was 
just as if he had delivered that 
same blow to each individual 
member of the crowd. Almost 
respectfully the men moved 
asunder and we drove down an 
avenue of cowed figures, sullen, 
but silent. With us, too, there 
was silence, unbroken except for 
two remarks from the lips of 
this strange man. 
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“Sorry, boy, it was the only 
way we could get out”; and 
later on, “‘ Poor devils, they 
are cold and hungry; I wish 
I could do something for them.” 
Nor was there any mistaking 
the genuine ring of his words. 

At length the last night of 
the contract arrived. I had 
issued instructions that all work 
on it was to cease at midnight. 
The bustle in the factory 
throughout the day is beyond 
my powers of description. 
Everyone was going at the 
gallop. In celebration of its 
completion the firm gave a 
dinner-party, to which several 
of the leading officials were 
invited. Champagne flowed 
freely. 

Unfortunately, all this meant 
little to me. The constant 
worry attendant on the super- 
vision of this contract, to 
say nothing of looking after 
other and larger ones; the 
frequent all-night travel run- 
ning into thousands of miles ; 
the discomfort of my accom- 
modation of late; weeks with 
a minimum of sleep or rest; 
the bitter weather of a North 
American winter ; and the fact 
that I was just then suffering 
from a chill, with a tempera- 
ture of 102°, caused me to feel 
singularly out of touch with 
anything that savoured of 
festivity. Nevertheless, 1 was 
destined to have some excite- 
ment ; for half-way through the 
meal a foreman appeared and 
whispered something into our 
host’s ear. This was to the 
effect that at midnight certain 
of the workers intended to 
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break up the machinery ang 
generally to wreck the factory, 
He received the news with 
admirable calm, and immedi. 
ately ’*phoned to the head. 
quarters of the city police 
requesting that six of the best 
sharpshooters in the force should 
come to him at once. Next, 
he gave orders for the firm’s 
carpenters to be sent up to 
him. 

The room in which we were 
having dinner was on the first 
floor, and the table was along. 
side a spacious window over- 
looking a huge warehouse below 
on the ground floor. The whole 
of this window he made the 
carpenters remove bodily, and 
in addition had three loop- 
holes cut on both sides of it, 
While all this work was going 
on the meal proceeded as though 
nothing untoward was happen- 
ing. The sharpshooters took 
up their stations at the six 
loopholes, while every guest 
who was able to use a gun 
was supplied with a Winchester 
rifle. Each guest disposed of 
his weapon according to his 
fancy: in some cases it would 
stand alongside his chair; in 
others it became an additional 
item among his cutlery. Thus 
every portion of the warehouse 
room below was covered, whilst 
an observer looking up from 
it would catch sight of an inno- 
cent-looking company at dinner, 
the sharpshooters being entirely 
concealed. 

Orders were then given for 
every worker in the factory— 
excluding officials and foremen 
—to assemble in the warehouse, 
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“as the Boss wants to speak 
to them.” They came in 
streams. I do not know how 
many there were; it might 
have been some two thousand. 
Anyhow, the huge space was 
packed. 

When all were reported 
‘present,’ the Boss turned to 
me and said, “‘ Are you coming 
down with me ? ” 

My reply was, “‘ Oh! rather,”’ 
though inwardly I was regret- 
ting that my career had not 
been that of a police sharp- 
shooter, since they all looked 
so safe and snug behind their 
loopholes. Upon receiving my 
assent he issued the instruc- 
tion, “‘ Now, mind, if anyone 
raises a finger against me, 
shoot him at sight.” 

“ Against me,’’? indeed! I 
realised that this was not a 
moment for haggling; but I 
did feel a little hurt at his use 
of the singular pronoun! De- 
seending a flight of stairs we 
made our way to the centre of 
the room, where a large tub 
had been placed. This the 
contractor agilely mounted, 
leaving me to stand in the open 
within a few yards of the mob, 
the surest of marks for any 
bowie knife or stiletto-throwing 
business. A dart-board can 
claim to be a sheltered occupa- 
tion compared with my position 
then. In front of me was a 
sea of faces, by far the greater 
part foreign in appearance, of 
the malevolent and _ sinister 
type. I felt the truth of the 
Irish policeman’s remark about 
the city, and I realised that they 
all might be armed. There 
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was one additional disturbing 
feature about this crowd. They 
were unaccountably quiet and 
morose ; hardly a word of con- 
versation was passing between 
them. Experience has taught 
me that when foreigners ges- 
ticulate wildly, throw their 
limbs about, shout at the top 
of their voices, and act generally 
as if ready to murder one 
another, they are harmless. 
Presently I found myself try- 
ing to anticipate what manner 
of address the man on the tub 
was going to deliver. How, 
for instance, would he com- 
mence? The situation was one 
that called for ingratiating and 
appeasing methods. A com- 
radely uttered ‘‘ Boys ’’ would, 
I felt, be an excellent opening 
in the circumstances. My first 
inclination, it is true, was to 
wil him to. start with 
‘ Brothers”; but a second 
glance round the room con- 
vinced me that this would be 
asking too much of him. No, 
he could not do better than 
“* Boys,”’ followed up by some 
such soothing remarks as “I 
am sorry that this contract 
has come to an end. I’m fully 
hoping, however, to have an- 
other shortly, when I shall be 
very glad of your help again. ...’’ 
Instead, to my horror, he sud- 
denly thundered out, shaking his 
fist violently at them the while— 
“ You sons of ——”’ 
(and here he cast such asper- 
sions on their mothers that I 
trembled for what result might 
follow), “‘I hear that some of 
you intend to wreck the place 
tonight. Any man that at- 
2F 
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tempts to do any damage I'll 
shoot like a dog. Now, get out 
of here.”’ 

It was all over. They turned 
and went back to their work 
like lambs, and once more this 
man, who knew no fear, had 
shown me a wonderful example 
of mob control. 

That night the contract 
finished, and I saw it through 
to its bitter end. The struggle 
was over; there only remained 
now the reckoning, which was, 
I knew, going to be a trying one 
for me. 

Next morning I went to the 
factory and was admitted by 
the doorkeeper. Within, the 
abomination of desolation ap- 
peared to have descended on 
the place. There was no sign 
of life in the workrooms; the 
once bulging bins were empty ; 
and forlorn-looking trucks, no 
longer neatly arrayed alongside 
their respective counters, stood 
around everywhere, at this angle 
and at that. Uncompleted 
work lay about the benches, 
with the tools. You could 
guess exactly what stage of 
work had been reached when 
midnight struck. The whole 
scene was a re-enaction of 
Pompeii. Then through the 
silent halls a solitary figure 
approached me. Together we 
went through to the packing 
shed, where stacks and stacks 
of bulky cases, neatly arranged, 
reached almost up to the roof. 

There was a pause, and then, 
“Well! what about it?” to 
which my reply was, “I con- 
demn it all.” 

Exactly how long this inter- 
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view lasted I cannot even guegg, 
It seemed about two hours, 
and I have no wish to go into 
all that was discussed. Again 
and again I was given the 
opportunity of reversing my 
decision, and I learned that 
seven firms of suppliers would 
be broken by a rejection of this 
contract. The gentle zephyn 
of heretofore were now replaced 
by the full blast of big-time 
stuff. However, there never 
was @ second in which the 
question of altering the verdict 
passed through my thoughts, 
What did pass through them 
continuously was the doubt 
whether my action would be 
supported by the authorities 
at home. Incredible as it may 
seem, I was, despite repeated 
requests, still without any in- 
structions regarding the vital 
points that I had raised in the 
early stages of this contract. 
Repeated failure to make me 
budge from my original de- 
cision caused the interview to 
be closed with the following 
remark, which may possibly on 
occasions be said to contain an 
element of truth, “I always 
thought the English were fools, 
but now I know you are bloody 
fools. Come up and have a 
drink.”’ (The speaker claimed 
neither British nor American 
nationality.) 

To me this interview had been 
singularly distasteful, even pain- 
ful. I was giving a verdict, 
which perhaps meant ruin for 
@ man whom I not only admired 
but liked. His complete lack 
of fear and genuine sympathy 
towards those in less fortunate 
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circumstances compelled esteem. 
As we left the building I men- 
tally bade its contents a heart- 
felt ‘Good-bye,’ though, as 
the sequel will show, it was only 
a case of ‘ Au revoir.’ 

Owing to the extension of 
my appointment I did not 
return from the States for 
some months, though fully ex- 
pecting to sail in the Lusitania 
on what proved her last fateful 
trip. Instead, the voyage was 
made in 8.8. Arabic, which 
directly afterwards shared the 
same fate. 

After my return, in one of 
our leading journals I came 
across an article from the pen 
of @ prominent writer, in which 
he deplored the low standard of 
honesty to be found in American 
commercial life. He might well 
have spared himself this mental 
anguish. There are white- 
throughout men in commerce 
in America just as in England, 
and there are the reverse in 
each country. On the busi- 
ness methods of the latter I 
do not propose to sit in judg- 
ment. Similar methods exist, 
not only in the States, but in 
England, in the Colonies, in 
India. .. . Where not, indeed ? 
Far more generally perhaps 
than is ever suspected. To sum 
the matter up, there are persons 
who are willing to accept bribes 
and others who are unwilling. 
It is all a question of individual 
taste, just like the fancy for 
parsnips. It so happens that 
the latter do not appeal to 
me personally, probably because 
as @ child I was always made 
to ‘finish up’ my plate, how- 





ever skilfully I had concealed 
the remains of this detestable 
vegetable beneath my knife 
and fork. Neither would the 
acceptance of a bribe appeal 
to me, but whether to lay the 
blame for this failing on up- 
bringing, or the old school-tie 
spirit or patriotism, I have 
never been able to decide. 

In Mr Weston Martyr’s most 
interesting account of his 
‘ Wanderings’ he refers to the 
frigid reception accorded him 
by his fellow countrymen after 
his adventurous trip across the 
Atlantic. When reading this 
I was reminded of my own 
welcome when reporting at 
headquarters on my return 
to England. It was arctic in 
the extreme. The very first 
word of greeting was a com- 
plaint about the work that 
had been sent home by me, 
immediately followed by the 
notification that this was to 
form the subject of a Court of 
Inquiry, with the unmistakable 
inference that I was ‘for it.’ 
Furthermore, I gathered that 
the highest authorities were 
‘ perfectly furious’ with me. In 
short, the decision of the Court 
had already been arrived at. 
I was longing to remark that 
in these circumstances the hold- 
ing of an Inquiry would appear 
@ superfluous action; but as 
it was the C.LE.S. himself 
who was addressing me, it 
seemed the wiser policy not 
to bandy words. I contented 
myself, therefore, with the 
remark that these strictures 
could not be applied to the 


equipment sent home during 
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the period when I could be held 
responsible, adding, ‘‘ However, 
sir, since you have made this 
accusation I hope that I shall, 
in common fairness, be allowed 
to see the supplies on which 
these complaints are based.” 

To this request he assented, 
though not too willingly nor too 
pleasantly. The outlook was 
bleak, though inwardly I was 
deriving great comfort from 
a large suitcase which rested on 
the floor beside me, and which 
I had guarded with solicitous 
care since leaving America. 

We went out. There, in the 
distance, was a horde of workers 
busily employed in opening up 
packing-cases. The ground was 
littered with sets of equipment. 
When within the distance of a 
cricket pitch I gazed at the 
stuff, hardly able to believe my 
eyes. There, strewn in all direc- 
tions, was the condemned contract. 
There was no need to approach 
closer, since I recognised it by 
a certain distinctive mark—a 
light-green dye, with which all 
edged parts had been treated 
in order to conceal the rough, 
hairy, and unfinished state of 
the leather. It was a useless 
step, though improving the ap- 
pearance. My astonishment was 
such that I shouted out— 

“Look! you’ve got that 
rejected contract here. I’ve 
condemned the whole of it 
once and most of it twice. 
It’s not worth the price of 
opening the cases.” 

The C.1.E.S. informed me 
that Government had purchased 
it. I said nothing ; but certain 
suspicions that I had held were 
now no longer suspicions. 


After this we passed on to 
further supplies shown me in 
support of his complaints. Tp 
not one single instance, how- 
ever, did the sets of equipment 
shown to me come from any 
of the centres in America under 
my charge. I told him 80, 
to which he replied that J 
could take all that up at the 
Inquiry. 

With that, we returned to his 
office, and he ordered me to go 
off and write a report imme. 
diately. As I was starting 
away with the bag he asked 
me what I had got there. Upon 
my replying that it contained 
matter connected with the con- 
tracts, he told me to open it 
out. The contents formed a 
miniature museum. Samples 
of thread, rivets, webbing, and 
other things galore; pieces of 
leather by the dozen; each 
item tagged and docketed with 
date of official approval and 
number of communication. 
Samples, too, similarly labelled, 
of all superseded and rejected 
items. The contents formed a 
meticulous record of my con- 
nection with the contracts. 
Then there were letter-books, 
diaries, and letters—a_ perfect 
arsenal of evidence. 

All this seemed greatly to 
interest the C.I.E.S., and he 
wished to extract certain items 
for official purposes. I demurred 
firmly against handing them 
over, on the grounds of my 
right to retain them until the 
Inquiry, when they might prove 
of the greatest service to me. 
A discussion, at times acri- 
monious, ensued ; but I finally 
gave in on his promising to 
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let me have them back prior 
to the Inquiry. 

From my next station I 
made several requests for it to 
be held. It began to look as 
if I, not they, would be the 
convener. The first step in 
my next leave was to go 
up to H.Q. on the same quest. 
There I saw the official who 
had had the widest connection 
of anyone with the American 
contracts. Our meeting was 
frank and friendly. His final 
words to me were, ‘‘ Somebody 
had to be made the scapegoat, 
and they thought that they 
could make you it; but they 
found they couldn’t. You will 
never get that Inquiry.” 

This was a very great dis- 
appointment to me, since a full 
investigation into matters could 
not have failed to prove inter- 
esting and instructive both to 
the holders and to myself. I 
had hoped to be enlightened 
on many points. For instance, 
why the discovery of the intro- 
duction of horse-butt—which I 
had reported immediately, and 
had asked that warning might 
be sent to all centres, including 
Canada, to be on the look-out 
for rejected sets being passed 
through those channels—should 
have been regarded of such 
slight importance as to be 
entirely ignored. Or why no 
support was given to me over 
the matter of that loosely 
worded contract. To this day 
I have been given no denial 
of its genuineness. Again, why 
despite a clear and concise 
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letter from me notification of 
the rejection of that contract 
wholesale should have ‘ gone 
amissing.’ 

There were other matters, 
too, on which light might have 
been thrown advantageously. 
I wanted information on the 
origin of certain curiously fan- 
tastic statistics given me to 
work to—and referred to in 
my Report as “ misleading, 
incorrect, and, incidentally, 
impossible.” I wanted, also, 
to hear how it was that helpful 
and lucid instructions issued 
by the War Office for guidance 
in the work reached me in 
such an abbreviated and altered 
form as to be almost valueless. 
There had been a short-circuit- 
ing somewhere. I hasten to 
add, however, that the Agents, 
who had arranged these con- 
tracts, were in no possible way 
even remotely responsible for 
any of the above shortcomings. 

In conclusion, I should like 
to proffer the following words 
of advice to those who, some 
for one requirement, some for 
another, may be sent on missions 
similar to that with which I 
was concerned. 

Difficulties will arise, and 
in the least expected quarter. 
Record everything in black and 
white, and confirm by official 
letter every conversation held 
—verbally or by ’phone—even 
with your superior officers, 
should such conversation em- 
brace any decision, however 
small, that concerns or affects 
the contract. 
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WEEK-END. 


BY A. H. LIGHTBOURN. 


THE peace of an August 
noon brooded over the Georgian 
Bay of Lake Huron and its 
rock-bound littoral. A faint 
south-westerly breeze, drifting 
in from the outer reefs, barely 
filed our sails, and failed to 
break the surface of the silver 
mirror across which we glided. 
The sloop Whatnot, a dream 
ship, sailing through space, 
picked her dainty way among 
little fleecy clouds, and the 
dragon claws of grey reflected 
reefs. Astern the unseemly 
bulk of a summer hotel hid its 
obscenity behind a grove of 
stunted oaks, and only the 
lighthouse, austere and cold 
on its rocky promontory, re- 
mained to suggest the prox- 
imity of man. Through the 
drowsy silence came the strong 
beat of wings, and, arrow 
straight from behind a twisted 
pine that guards a marshy 
inlet, a flock of ducks winged 
their way to the open bay. 

‘¢ Blacks,’’ I murmured cove- 
tously, “‘ what day of the month 
is it?” 

The First Officer withdrew 
her eyes from a dreamy con- 
templation of the distant reaches 
of Hillbourne Bay, and, reaching 
into the port locker, produced 
the weekly bundle of mail 
which we had just acquired at 
the post office. A scrutiny of 
the date lines of the half- 
dozen daily newspapers estab- 


lished it as the 15th of August 
1939. 

“ Just a month to the opening 
of the duck season; and only 
@ fortnight more of this for us,” 
I said regretfully. 

“¢'Yes,”’ agreed the F.O. de- 
jectedly. ‘It becomes more 
of a wrench each year, 
Shouldn’t be surprised if in 
the end we went completely 
native.” 

Suddenly she 
“Skipper, I’ve just had a 
brain- wave. Now don’t for 
pity’s sake look like that before 
you’ve even heard what it is. 
As a lawyer you should cultivate 
@ more open mind.”’ 

“ Unfortunately,’ I said, 
“being a lawyer I am unable 
to disregard the evidence of 
past experience.” 

“But this time it’s a real 
one,” she replied. ‘ Instead of 
your going off in November to 
that disgusting marsh in Lake 
Erie with all your rackety 
friends, why shouldn’t you and 
I come up here and open the 
camp? We might persuade 
the Inventor to join us. He 
never lays the Spindrift up 
until the end of November.” 

“Tt has its points,” I ad- 
mitted, “ but just what would 
we be supposed to be doing? 
November is scarcely an ideal 
month for camping, and we’ve 
agreed that deer shooting is 
not for us. Do you think the 
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Inventor’s better half would 
come, too?” 

“Cynthia? Certainly she’d 
come. We’d shoot ducks, of 
course. You needn’t tell me 
again this isn’t duck country. 
I’ve seen too many of them in 
the last week or two. That 
flock that just crossed our 
bows——”’ 

“Summer ducks,’ I replied 
patiently ; ‘“‘they nest here, 
and clear out with the first 
shot. We’re just off the route 
of the fall migration.’ 

“Of course, if you’re deter- 
mined to make objections,” 
began the F.O. heatedly. She 
thought better of it, however, 
and picked up the most recent 
paper. 

“ Hitler’s throwing his weight 
about again,’”? she announced. 
“Danzig, and the Corridor. 
What are we going to do if 
Polan af 

“ Nothing,’ I interrupted ; 
“not a damn thing until the 
end of our holiday. And what 
about that rule of yours not to 
mention that name up here ? ”’ 

“Sorry,” she said; ‘ you’re 
right.” And gathering up the 
newspapers cast them over the 
side. 

“ Almost a breach of the 
game laws,’ I murmured. 
“Those headlines—dynamite— 
the black bass is a delicate, 
sensitive creature.’ 

It was received with the 
contempt it deserved, and 
silence descended again on the 
Whatnot. Out over the glassy 
sea she ghosted: past Fisher- 
man’s Island, past the Heart 
Bank and the Hang Dog shoals 
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to the outer buoy. There the 
jib over to starboard disturbed 
the F.O., where she reclined 
in the shade of the mainsail, 
and she remonstrated drowsily 
at having to change her position 
before dropping off to sleep 
again, not to awake until we 
rounded up to the mooring 
buoy at the camp just in time 
for afternoon tea. 

So, in wilful and complete 
ignorance of momentous hap- 
penings, passed, for us, those 
fateful August days. 

On the 2nd of September we 
bade good-bye to our northern 
paradise and returned to 
Toronto and a war-distracted 
world. 

Came a period of disillusion- 
ment and vain kicking against 
the pricks. In this war, it 
seemed, there was no niche for 
the veteran officer of the last 
who had neglected to keep up 
with mechanical developments. 
Well, that was natural. How 
about the ranks then? Age? 
Nonsense. Easy to knock ten 
years off one’s age if necessary. 
But it was not, and I left the 
recruiting office feeling that I 
had one foot already in the 
grave. 

This being the case I might 
as well enjoy what little time 
was left for me. I would go 
down to that duck marsh in 
Lake Erie and drown my dis- 
illusionment in rye whisky 
and good fellowship. But IL 
found that my shooting pals, 
youngsters in their thirties, were 
all about to leave Canada with 
various units of His Majesty’s 
forces in search of bigger game. 
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Definitely I could not face that 
empty club-house. 

As usual, the F.O. stepped 
into the breach. What about 
the autumn trip she had sug- 
gested that day in the Whatnot ? 
We both needed a change. 
She was fed up with purl and 
plain and the intricacies of 
hospital pyjamas. 

The Inventor needed little 
persuading, nor, surprisingly, 
did Cynthia, his wife. Child of 
the distant South, her only 
fear was of extreme cold. She 
pictured Spindrift fast in a 
field of pack-ice far from human 
habitation. Her mind reassured 
on that point, she enthusias- 
tically endorsed the plan, and 
immediately went into a con- 
ference with the F.O. on the 
subject of supplies. 

The latter, except for What- 
not, for which she has formed 
a sentimental attachment based 
on dangers shared in common, 
has a firm and abiding dislike 
for any water craft larger than 
a canoe. The Inventor, on the 
other hand, baulked at the two- 
hundred-mile motor drive to 
Pointe au Baril when the Spin- 
drift was swinging at her moor- 
ings in Pentetang Bay, fully 
outfitted, and ready to trans- 
port him in comfort the greater 
part of that distance. So it was 
decided that we should each 
go our separate way and meet 
at my island the following 
Saturday afternoon, that day 
being the opening date of the 
partridge season. 

I have long been of the 
opinion that the best time to 
set out on a motor trip is about 
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an hour before daybreak. There 
is, of course, the obvious advan- 
tage of empty roads, but there 
are also the imponderables, 
The mind is more finely attuned, 
the senses more perceptive, 
There is a suggestion of mystery, 
@ feeling of adventure in the 
silent progress through the 
sleeping town, and, once in the 
country surrounded by the rush- 
ing blackness of the night, the 
thrill of anticipation in the first 
faint hint of dawn. It is, I 
admit, an opinion likely to be 
shared by few, and it speaks 
volumes for the sportsmanship 
of the F.O. that she has never 
actually rebelled. 

On this occasion the most 
hardened cynic would have felt 
repaid for the effort that dragged 
him from his bed at the un- 
earthly hour of four o’clock. 
The haze of Indian summer 
was in the night air when we 
left, half veiling the stars that 


seemed very small and far. 


away. From the sleeping vil- 
lages through which we rushed 
came the sad, nostalgic scent 
of burning leaves. The world 
was old and infinitely pathetic. 

The polished jet of the car’s 
side windows turned impercept- 
ibly to grey ; the visible world 
was no longer limited to that 
golden cone of light that raced 
before us. The road began to 
climb. Up and up it soared in 
long undulations until it was 
lost in the turquoise depths of 
the early morning sky: depths 
that changed to opalescence as 
we climbed, and the saffron 
and gold of the sunrise. 

Thus we came to Lake Couch- 
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aching, and, speechless with the 
beauty of it, we coasted down 
through the splendour, the wind 
of our going gathering up the 
fallen gold of the birches and 
hurling it after us in a yellow 
storm. 

“ How far have we come ? ” 
The still, small voice at my side 


scarcely broke the silence. 
“No! don’t tell me. It can’t 
be measured in miles. This is 


another world. There is no 
war here, no Hitler, no cities.” 

“Perhaps not,’? I replied ; 
“but there is @ good-sized 
town just ahead, and I can’t 
regard it merely as a blot on 
the landscape. I could do with 
a spot of breakfast.”’ 

Throughout rural Ontario the 
lucrative business of feeding the 
travelling public has fallen, to 
a great extent, into the hands 
of immigrants from the Orient. 
Why this should be so I do 
not know, but it is a fact that 
if, at any hour of the day or 
night, one finds oneself in a 
small Ontario town and in 
need of sustenance, the chances 
are ten to one that some slant- 
eyed son of distant China will 
supply one’s needs. So it was 
in Orillia, much to the disgust 
of the F.O., whose prejudice 
against the race is as intense as 
it is unreasoning. 

We passed the ‘ Golden Gate 
Café’ and ‘Chung Lee Chop 
Suey,’ and came, at the foot 
of Main Street, to ‘Ye Olde 
English Coffee Shoppe.’ The 
half-timbered front with the 
narrow leaded windows was 
obviously false. 

“ Here,” said the F.O., “is 
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just the place we have been 
looking for. Nothing oriental 
about this.’’ 

We entered, having found the 
door unlatched somewhat to 
my surprise, for the day was 
still very young, and seated 
ourselves at a table in the 
window. Minutes passed with- 
out a sign of life, and I had just 
decided that the unlatched door 
must have been someone’s mis- 
take, when, out of the shadows 
at the rear of the low-ceilinged 
room, @ figure materialised. It 
might have been Fu Manchu 
himself, 

The F.O. was all for moving 
on to the next town, but thought 
better of it, on the principle 
of the lesser of two evils, when 
I told her it would be Grav- 
enhurst, known throughout 
Ontario as a Mecca for all the 
unfortunates who suffer from 
tuberculosis. After all, boiled 
eggs should be immune from 
oriental contamination. 

We left the fat and agricul- 
tural south behind; left the 
neat, tree-bordered fields and 
the drooping elms, and plunged 
into the rugged north. Always 
a thrill of excitement goes 
through me once the Severn is 
crossed and the first grey rocks 
begin to appear, thrusting their 
granite heads through the thin- 
ning soil. 

Wealth unbounded is rushing 
to meet one. Beneath the 
hurrying tyres lies one of the 
world’s great treasure-houses ; 
for those grey rocks mark, 
roughly, the southern boundary 
of the pre-cambrian shield with 
mineral resources which, no 
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doubt, have already attracted 
the covetous attention of Herr 
Hitler. But it is not the 
thought of these riches that 
brings a song to the lips and 
quick blood to the cheek. If 
the mind dwells at all upon 
them, it is with a feeling of 
distaste and sorrow for the 
destruction and devastation that 
will inevitably follow their ex- 
ploitation, for the miles of 
blackened skeletons where now 
the maples flaunt their crimson 
banners against the sky, for 
the scarred hillsides and the 
refuse-poisoned streams. 

No; it is the knowledge that 
real wealth, the very warp and 
woof of happiness, lies around 
the next bend that conjures up 
that song; visions of white 
water between sombre walls of 
spruce, an arched rod and a 
singing reel, and four pounds of 
speckled beauty safe in your 
net at the end of a gallant 
fight; of red sails at sunset; 
and ducks against a windy sky. 
This is the wealth of the North, 
and for those with eyes to see 
and ears to hear she pours it 
forth with a prodigal hand. 

Today she inundated us with 
beauty ; beat us into speech- 
lessness with wave after wave 
of dazzling colour. Each bend 
of the road presented a picture 
more dazzlingly beautiful than 
the last. Now a hillside, a 
solid mass of crimson, would 
soar like a great flame into the 
sapphire sky. Now, as we 
topped a rise, a kaleidoscopic 
carpet of greens and reds and 
yellows and browns would unroll 
at our feet, and a moment 


later, in a subdued golden 
light, we would find ourselves 
winding through a grove of 
silver birch, the bracken 
shoulder high at the roadside 
and the blue of some unnamed 
lake glinting between the white 
trunks. 

It was by such a lake that 
we paused for our second break- 
fast. A tiny beach of yellow 
sand separated the bracken 
from the crystal water, and to 
it @ rough track wound from 
the highway a furlong or g0 
distant. Twice, as we bumped 
and slithered through the 
bracken, partridges rose almost 
from under our wheels and 
rocketed away into the yellow 
screen above our heads, but my 
gun was safely buried under 
the mountain of luggage that 
covered the back seat, and 
would in any event, I am forced 
to admit, have been of little 
use to me in such cover. 

Never was coffee so stimu- 
lating, never bacon 80 savoury, 
nor cigarette so soothing. We 
lay back contentedly on our 
couch of bracken and watched 
the purple scarf of smoke from 
the camp-fire float out on the 
motionless air—air so mild and 
balmy it might have been June 
rather than the end of October. 

The F.O. broke the utter 
silence. ‘‘ Even if it rains for 
the rest of the week and we 
don’t see a duck,’ she mur- 
mured, “this will still have 
been more than worth while.” 
My suggestion that she put 
that in writing for future refer- 
ence was ignored. 

The long arm of the Georgian 
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Bay that stretches inland from 
Pointe au Baril and places an 
indignant finger-tip on that 
latest infringement of its soli- 
tudes, the Parry Sound-Sudbury 
highway, was on its good be- 
haviour. And that was fortun- 
ate; for I found that Whatnot had 
long been under winter covers 
and that the stoutest craft to 
be obtained was a sixteen-foot 
row-boat with a square stern 
to which might be attached 
Whatnot’s out-board engine. 

Sleeping-bags, oilskins, pro- 
visions, guns, ammunition, more 
provisions, decoys By the 
time our personal three hundred 
odd pounds had been added, 
the freeboard amidships had 
been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. I found myself 
listening with more interest 
than I would have cared to 
acknowledge for the reply to 
the F.O.’s usual anxious query 
about the state of the open. 

“Flat as a mill-pond,’’ was 
the answer, and I breathed a 
prayer of thanksgiving as I 
cranked the engine. 

That temperamental piece of 
machinery elected to start at 
the first pull of the cord, with 
disastrous results. The boat 
lurched forward, and I, taken 
by surprise, since such a thing 
had rarely happened before, 
subsided with waving arms and 
many imprecations into a crate 
of eggs, much to the amusement 
of a group of guides on the 
wharf and the consternation of 
the F.O. Fortunately the boat, 
at the time of my downfall, 
had been heading for open 
water, and continued without 
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serious deviation from its course 
long enough for me to extricate 
myself from the sticky mess and 
assume control once more. Ex- 
cept for the eggs, of which in 
the end we managed to salvage 
sixteen, and the condition of 
my nether garments, the damage 
was negligible. <A little water 
shipped, a little paint removed, 
and another blot on a nautical 
reputation already slightly tar- 
nished, summed it up. 

An hour later, and without 
further incident, we entered the 
channel that winds past the 
lighthouse and the hotel to the 
open bay. From the former my 
island lies no more than a mile 
away in Nare’s Inlet, but that 
distance is trebled by the devious 
course which a craft of even the 
shallowest draught must follow 
to avoid an intervening point 
of land and the reefs and shoals 
that lie off it. It is this Point 
and the’ necessity of cireum- 
navigating it in order to main- 
tain contact with civilisation, 
that give to our inlet its dis- 
tinctive character. It is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the bad 
spots on a coast that has few 
equals in all the Great Lakes 
for the treachery of its waters. 
Here the seas that roll in from 
Lake Huron during a westerly 
blow are broken up by the long, 
barely submerged reefs into a 
hell’s cauldron of seething fury. 

We, who like to think of 
ourselves as the original settlers 
of the inlet, take no little pride 
in the skill which we have 
acquired over a long period of 
years in navigating these 
troubled waters, and are apt 
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to look down our noses at the 
effete individuals who live below 
the Point and skim their placid 
channels and lagoons in high- 
powered speed-boais. 

Unfortunately the F.O., who 
has comparatively recently come 
among us, is not an admirer of 
the Point, and does not hesitate 
to express herself feelingly on 
the subject when faced with 
the necessity of making the 
passage round it. She has 
even been heard to give vent 
to the treasonable wish that 
a paternal government would 
hasten the completion of a 
projected road connecting the 
foot of the inlet with the 
highway. On this occasion, 
however, she was forced to 
admit, as I shut off the engine 
and we drifted in to our dock, 
that she could find no cause for 
complaint. The Point had been 
on its very best behaviour. 

From behind a spruce tree, 
not twenty yards away, a 
sudden whirr of wings shattered 
the silence, and a brown object 
hurtled over the roof of one of 
the cabins. Another and an- 
other followed. The air seemed 
filled with partridges. Hastily 
I seized my gun and jumped to 
the dock. 

“ Wait,” called the F.O. as 
I dashed for the woods, and, 
when I turned impatiently, 
“You might find these useful,”’ 
and held out a box of shells. 

I had the grace to blush. 
‘‘You’re coming, aren’t you? 
Never have a better oppor- 
tunity to pot one.” 

She came, but left her gun 
behind. 
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“T don’t mind ducks,” she 
said, ‘‘ cold, impersonal sort of 
creatures, but partridges——, 
Do you remember that family 
we found down below the cedar 
swamp? Funny little balls of 
fluff. Why,” as _ realisation 
struck home, “ these are prob- 
ably the very birds.”’ 

There was sudden commotion 
at her feet, and one of her 
erstwhile pets rocketed away 
between the birch trunks to 
our right. Instinctively I fired. 
It was a good shot, but I felt 
no satisfaction as I stooped to 
pick up the crumpled ball of 
feathers. The brand of Cain 
was on my conscience if not on 
my brow; nor was I allowed 
to forget it during our walk 
back to the wharf. 

By the time the boat was un- 
loaded, and the numerous tasks 
involved in the opening of the 
camp completed, the sun was 
already low in the south-west 
and sinking, alas! into an 
ominous bank of black clouds. 

Its last level rays turned to 
flame the cabin windows of the 
Spindrift as she rounded a 
small island and felt her 
cautious way up the _ inlet 
towards our dock. To the eyes 
of a reactionary devotee of sails 
there was little of beauty in 
her forty feet of shining black 
hull and mahogany superstruct- 
ure, but, as she turned towards 
us, her high, flaring bow sug- 
gested the power and efficiency 
of a great liner. Slowly she 
crept forward until her forefoot 
touched, ever so gently, the 
dock, and I feared for the 
safety of my latest engineering 
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achievement as it trembled 
under the impact. 

She found a temporary berth 
alongside, but, after inspection 
by the port authorities (con- 
cluded by the customary whisky- 
and-soda in the saloon), backed 
out into mid-channel and 
dropped anchor. 

With an effort we tore our- 
selves, the F.O. and I, from the 
bright lights and cushioned ease 
of the saloon, and, stepping 
gingerly into our canoe, paddled 
away to the dock through the 
Stygian darkness in which the 
inlet was now wrapped. 

The first drops of rain fell 
as we stepped ashore, and by 
the time we had reached the 
log cabin which is our dining- 
room, it was pattering drearily 
on the roof. 

Depressing weather. Gone 
was the gay self-confidence with 
which I had invited the Spin- 
drif’s company to dine with 
us ashore. In the exuberance of 
the moment I had, according to 
the F.O., promised the most 
impossible meal. Caviar I had 
mentioned, green turtle soup. 

It was not as wild a flight of 
fancy as the F.O. feared, since, 
unknown to her, I had laid in 
supplies for just such an occa- 
sion; but it was no incon- 
siderable task that lay before 
me, and I repaired immediately 
to the kitchen, leaving the F.O. 
to settle the cabin by the light 
of the log fire that sprang to 
life in our rough stone fireplace 
at the touch of a match. 

By diligent use of the can- 
opener I soon had @ most 
appetising meal simmering on 
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the stove, and it was not long 
before a curious F.O. appeared 
at the door to sniff the delect- 
able odours. When she saw 
that the caviar and the green 
turtle soup were not mere fig- 
ments of my imagination, scepti- 
cism gave place to astonished 
approval. 

A cheerful sight greeted the 
Inventor and his crew when 
they appeared at the appointed 
hour in the doorway, the water 
from their dripping oilskins 
forming iridescent pools on the 
flame-lit floor. Before the fire 
the F.O. had set the table with 
a white cloth, miraculously pro- 
duced, in the centre of which 
a bowl of oak leaves glowed like 
rubies. In the flickering light 
our camp silver and glass 
sparkled in spurious elegance. 

All went well with the meal 
until the piéce de résistance, the 
partridge I had slain that after- 
noon, appeared. It seemed 
to have shrunk during the 
culinary process, but we were 
assured by Cynthia, our guest 
of honour, that what there was 
of it was excellent. The rest 
of us found bully beef satisfy- 
ing but unexciting. By way 
of compensation I produced a 
bottle of Clicquot, the remnant 
of a summer birthday party 
and cached against such an 
emergency as this. Thereafter 
tongues wagged freely, and de- 
tailed plans were made for the 
next day’s activities. 

Such was the enthusiasm 
that, undeterred by the down- 
pour, which grew worse as the 
evening progressed, all hands 
volunteered for the early morr- 
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ing shoot, an offer that brought 
a look of dismay to the Inven- 
tor’s face ; for that is an occa- 
sion that demands the whole 
of a man’s undivided attention. 
There are decoys to be set out, 
and hides to be constructed 
with an eye to the field of fire 
rather than the comfort of the 
occupants, and finally, the long 
wait, as often as not in biting 
wind or driving rain, before 
the ducks come tumbling in. 
I, however, remained unper- 
turbed, remembering the F.O.’s 
antipathy to early rising, vigor- 
ously expressed only that morn- 
ing with nothing more uncom- 
fortable than a motor drive 
before her. 

My opinion of the frailty of 
women was justified (in my 
heart I admired them for it, 
and despised the moral cow- 
ardice that dragged me from 
my comfortable bed), and at 
five o’clock the Inventor and 
I pushed our decoy-laden canoe 
out into an inky drizzle. 

We would have been late, 
since the marsh that was our 
objective lay two miles away, 
had it not been for the Inven- 
tor’s latest brain child. Once 
beyond earshot of the camp he 
drew from a canvas bag a tiny 
outboard motor which he 
attached to the side of the 
canoe. The dip of paddle gave 
place to the purr of an under- 
water exhaust, and speedily, 
if noisily, we arrived at the 
entrance to the marsh. When 
the high, rocky sides of the 
narrow channel melted away to 
right and left we silenced the 
engine and resumed our paddles. 


From just ahead came a 
warning quack followed by a 
mighty splashing and the whirr 
of many wings. The flock 
circled, and, following the 
channel to the open bay, passed 
close over our heads. It was 
still too dark for an effective 
shot, and we held our fire, 
hoping that they would return 
later to their interrupted meal. 

The marsh, brown with the 
withered wild rice that covered 
the greater part of it and grew 
to a height of two feet above 
the surface, was about twenty 
acres in extent. Down the 
middle meandered a sluggish 
stream. In a widening of the 
latter, at a point from which, 
as nearly as we could judge, 
the flock had risen, we placed 
our thirty decoys, and then 
poled the canoe a few yards 
into the rice, further camouflag- 
ing it with alders, whose trunks 
we thrust into the muddy 
bottom, and whose interlacing 
branches formed a perfect screen 
from overhead observation. It 
was light by the time the last 
alder had been planted: a 
grey cheerless dawn with no 
break in the low clouds. It 
had, however, stopped raining, 
and a stirring of air from the 
north-west hinted a change in 
the weather. 

The marsh was empty of life. 
No sound broke the utter still- 
ness. The flock of ducks we 
had disturbed had, apparently, 
been its only occupants during 
the night. 

I fear I must have slept at 
my post, since the Inventor 
swore that nothing had come 
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out of his half of the heavens ; 
for suddenly blue-winged teal 
were Swimming among our 
decoys, eight of them rising on 
frantic wings a8 we rattled 
paddles to force them into the air. 
Two of them fell to a perfect 
right and left, and floated belly 
up among the lily-pads. I, who 
came into action late, scored 
a complete miss. 

It took no more than a 
minute to push the canoe out 
of the hide, pick up the birds, 
and return to our alder thicket. 
But two blacks who circled 
in from the north-west must 
have seen us; for, after a 
hasty reconnaissance of the 
marsh, they disappeared over 
the eastern horizon. An hour 
passed without further excite- 
ment. We sighted several large 
flocks, but they were far out 
in the western sky, and did not 
even hesitate in their purposeful 
flight to the south. 

A flock of Canada geese 
appeared, flying high overhead 
in perfect formation. 

“Might be a squadron of 


Dorniers,’”” murmured the 
Inventor. 

“Shut up,’ I said. “Td 
forgotten the war. How about 


knocking off for breakfast ? ”’ 
He agreed, and began to pole 
the canoe out of the hide; but 
when it was half out and I 
crouching in the bow to avoid 
the tangle of branches, I heard 
a gasp, followed by a whispered 
order to keep down. I needed 
no second bidding ; for I realised 
that, if ducks were coming in 
to the decoys, with the canoe 
in its present position I was 
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directly in the line of fire. I 
heard the beat of wings and the 
pecular sound that gives the 
whistler its name, and then the 
Inventor’s gun spoke twice. 

I leaped to my feet, almost 
capsizing the canoe, and with 
the largest of our alder planta- 
tion across my shoulders. By 
the time I had extricated myself 
the flock was no more than a 
collection of tiny dots in the 
northern sky. Sheepishly I 
lowered my gun, and turned 
to find the Inventor convulsed 
with laughter. 

‘That alone,” he gasped, 
‘‘ was worth the price of admis- 
sion. I really must bring my 
camera next time. Do you 
think you could put on a show 
like that this afternoon? It 
would be a tremendous hit,”’ 

In dignified silence I resumed 
my seat on the bow thwart, and 
we proceeded to retrieve the 
two fine whistlers that he had 
added to his bag. 

As we approached Spindrift 
half an hour later Cynthia 
appeared at the saloon doorway. 

*“ Any luck?” she called. 
‘You didn’t stay away very 
long. I’m afraid breakfast 
won’t be ready for a long 
time.”’ 

It seemed like days since we 
had set out, and the Inventor, 
disappointed about his break- 
fast, said so with feeling. I 
left him at his ship, and paddled 
on to shore and to the excellent 
meal which I knew would be 
waiting for me. 

It was Oynthia who, the 
previous evening, had been 
most insistent on devoting at 
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least part of a day to the 
pursuit of the ruffed grouse, 
to give our Ontario partridge 
its rightful name. She knew 
little of the northern bush, and 
I suspect that the mental picture 
she had formed of such a shoot 
was something in the nature of 
an afternoon with the guns on 
a Scottish moor as portrayed 
in the illustrated weeklies, or a 
quail hunt through the park- 
lands of her native Georgia. 

Tf so, her disillusionment 
must have been profound. Here 
were no driven birds, no sleek 
and well-trained pointers, as 
aids to marksmanship. More- 
over, the terrain is, to say the 
least, difficult, consisting of rocky 
ridges, interspersed with birch 
and bracken filled hollows, where 
a@ partridge might rise at one’s 
very feet and be gone without 
once coming into view. It is 
only in clear weather, when 
the birds venture out into the 
open to sun themselves, that 
the average sportsman has even 
a remote chance of bringing 
down his limit of five per day. 

It was our fate to find such 
atmospheric conditions con- 
spicuously absent. The sun, 
which shone half-heartedly on 
our departure, gave up its 
struggle with the low-hanging 
clouds almost immediately, and, 
long before we reached our 
point of disembarkation on the 
mainland, the depressing down- 
pour had recommenced. 

Short of actual immersion 
there is no place quite as wet as 
@ canoe under such conditions. 
Small rivulets from sou’wester 
brim have a way of suddenly 


cascading down oue’s neck, and 
the pools that form in ojj- 
skinned laps find unexpected 
openings therein to the extreme 
discomfort of the owner. 

While we were still some 
distance from our destination 
@ vote was taken on the degir- 
ability of proceeding farther, 
and it was decided unanimously 
by the crews of both canoes to 
call it a day. It was a wise 
decision ; for as the wind rose 
the temperature dropped, and 
in the five miles to be covered 
were some stretches of very 
exposed water. We arrived at 
the camp blue with cold, the 
decks and floor-boards of our 
canoes slippery with frozen 
spray. It was blowing half a 
gale, and from the grey wrack 
overhead came _ intermittent 
flurries of snow. Ideal duck 
weather ; but Cynthia and the 
F.O. had had enough of the 
elements, and we left them 
snugly ensconced with books 
and knitting before a roaring 
fire. 

Duck weather, indeed : wher- 
ever we looked flocks dotted 
the sky, streaking in from the 
open bay to spend the night in 
the shelter of the marshes. We 
had not been in the blind five 
minutes before the first flock, 
about a dozen blue-bills, pitched 
in among the decoys. Four of 
them failed to rise again, and 
a fifth dropped to a long shot 
from the Inventor’s hastily 
reloaded gun. 

Again and again they came, 
seldom in flocks of less than 
ten at a time, whistlers, mal- 
lards, blue-bills, and canvas- 
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packs, until our gun barrels 
became almost too hot to touch, 
and failing light called a halt 
to the slaughter. Forty-two 
was the bag, and we made our 
way back to camp well pleased 
with a day that had started so 
inauspiciously. 

But it was the last of our 
duck shooting. That night the 
temperature did a nose-dive 
that covered the marsh, and 
the narrow channels leading to 
it, with an inch of ice. Labori- 
ously we hacked our way 
through it next morning to 
the decoys, and retrieved them 
with rapidly numbing hands. 
In the short space of time it 
took us to pick them up and 
start back to camp new ice had 
formed over the lane we had so 
recently broken. If the frost 
held it would be three inches 
thick by tomorrow. ‘There 
would be no more ducks in the 
marsh this season. 

Prudence called for an early 
departure if we were to avoid 
a realisation of Cynthia’s fears ; 
but a suggestion that we cut 
our holiday short met with 
unexpected opposition from the 
knitters. They had neither of 
them, as they were at some 
pains to point out, put gun to 
shoulder, and this was sup- 
posed to be a shooting expedi- 
tion. They had not, in fact, 
done anything that they could 
not have done much more 
comfortably at home. And 
here was a glorious, sunshiny 
day ; just made for tramping 
through the woods. 

Against my better judgment 
I compromised on an early 
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start the following morning. 
After all, so early a settling-in 
of winter was almost unheard 
of, and it was unlikely that this 
weather would last. Nor did 
it; for, after a few hours of 
brilliant sunshine, a change in 
the wind brought back the 
clouds of yesterday, a falling 
glass, and a rising temperature. 
It also brought with it fog, so 
that we had difficulty in locating 
the camp when returning from 
the mainland early in the after- 
noon. We had _ scrambled 
through a square mile or so 
of assorted wilderness, hearing 
on all sides the whirr of wings, 
but rarely seeing a bird, the 
sole addition to our bag being 
one which I, quite unashamedly 
and at a range of about twenty 
feet, knocked off its perch in 
the branches of a stunted oak. 
There were no further objections 
raised to our departure the next 
morning. 

The day broke raw and cheer- 
less, with a gusty south-west 
wind blowing and patches of 
fog drifting into the inlet from 
the open bay. It was quite 
apparent that the Point would 
be in one of its less genial 
moods, and, while I felt con- 
fident of being able to navigate 
the skiff through the reefs, I 
knew that it would be a cold 
and miserable experience. The 
alternative was to accept a 
passage in the Spindrift as far 
as the sheltered water behind 
the lighthouse, and, although 
that meant towing our boat, 
always a hazardous task among 
breaking seas, it appeared to 
be the lesser evil. 
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We accordingly loaded all 
our gear aboard the larger craft, 
and rove a heavier line through 
the iron ring fixed in the nose 
of the skiff. We also took the 
precaution of removing the out- 
board engine from her stern 
and transferring it to the Spin- 
drifi’s cockpit. 

As we moved slowly out 
towards the uneasy line of 
white that marked the western 
horizon I paused in my task 
of coiling down the anchor 
cable for a last look at the 
camp, now slowly receding into 
the murk astern. 

We swung hard to port, and 
then to starboard again, and 
the Point came into view with 
the water for miles around it a 
seething cauldron. Every now 
and then a great wave, striking 
some upstanding rock, would 
shoot a white column high into 
the air. Against the black 
south-western sky it was a 
magnificent sight; but it was 
one that, I felt sure, the F.O. 
would not appreciate, so I sent 
her aft to keep watch over 
our tow. 

As we left the shelter of the 
land the ship’s motion changed 
rapidly from a dignified pitching 
to something quite indescrib- 
able. The “ wop with a wiggle 
between ”’ of our childhood’s 
Kipling comes nearest to it. 
There were no regular waves, 
but a series of green pyramids 
among which we slipped and 
slithered, while to right and 
left, and not many yards away, 
the great combers creamed over 
half-exposed reefs. 

We were through the worst 
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of it. The pyramids had given 
place to ordinary waves, and 
the breakers to starboard had 
disappeared. In a few minutes 
the range lights would line 
up and the security of a buoyed 
channel enfold us. 

A shriek from the F.O. drew 
me from my pilot’s post beside 
the helmsman to the stern 
cockpit. 

“It’s gone!’ she gasped, 
pointing over the stern. 

The skiff rode high on the 
creaming waves, apparently not 
having shipped much water in 
the passage through the reefs, 
and she did not seem to be 
drifting fast. It might just be 
possible to lay Spindrift close 
enough alongside to get another 
line aboard. The Inventor was 
not enthusiastic. After all, 
what was a miserable little row- 
boat compared to his cruiser, 
to say nothing of the safety of 
our precious skins ? 

.““Too bad about the ducks,” 
I murmured. 

“What ? ’ heshouted. ‘ Are 
they in that boat ? ”’ 

Around spun the wheel. Skil- 
fully he manceuvred Spindrift 
to windward of the skiff, until 
I was able to catch her combing 
with the boat-hook; but it 
was of no use. In that sea it 
‘was @ ten to one chance against 
landing in the boat if one 
jumped, and as the penalty 
for failure would in all prob- 
ability have been at the best 
pneumonia, and at the worst a 
singularly unpleasant form of 
drowning, it was decided that 
not even the ducks were 
worth it. 
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A breaking wave of more 
than usual violence, and the 
horrid brown shadow of a reef 
under our keel, glimpsed for a 
moment as we wallowed in the 
trough, warned us to be on 
our way. 

Foolishly I tried to hold the 
skiff as Spindrift headed again 
for the open, and only the F.O.’s 
firm grip on my belt saved me 
from going overboard when the 
little boat wrenched herself 
free. 

We saw her again as we 
turned to run in on the range 
lights, still gallantly defying 
the crested combers, and then 
an outlying shelf of rock hid 
her from view. 

There was more than ordinary 
feeling in the F.O.’s sigh of 
thankfulness as she stepped 
ashore at the lighthouse dock. 

“T wouldn’t,” she said to 
Cynthia, ‘‘ be in your shoes for 
all the gold of Arabia. Sixty 
miles more of that—ugh ! ”’ 

But, as it turned out, those 
neat little articles of footwear 
remained close beside her own 
for the rest of the day: first in 
the lighthouse-keeper’s launch, 
and then in the front seat 
of our car during an uneventful 
run back to civilisation and 
Toronto; for it had been 
decided, not without argument 
and many protestations from 
Cynthia about her ability to 
‘take it,’ that I should replace 
her as second in command of 
Spindrift for the remainder of 
the voyage. 

Down through the islands of 
the summer colony we sped— 
Spindrift, the Inventor, and I 
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—and the shuttered windows of 
its cottages stared after us like 
the sightless eyes of the blind. 

Off Wreck Island, where the 
bleached bones of an old wind- 
jammer offer mute testimony to 
the fate that can befall the 
careless navigator, we sighted 
@ large flock of mallards flying 
south, and watched it come 
down in @ group of islands lying 
not far off our course. 

I suggested that we might 
pick up one or two of them in 
there among the lagoons. 

‘Worth trying,’ said the 
Inventor. ‘‘ We can spare an 
hour or two, thanks to our 
early start.’”’” He spun the 
wheel, and Spindrift swung off 
to starboard, leaving the com- 
fortable, well-buoyed steamer 
channel to follow the veriest 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

The waters we were about to 
enter appeared on the chart as 
@ ring of blue surrounding a 
white patch that bore the legend 
“numerous small islands and 
islets.” No soundings were 
given. Undoubtedly we were 
asking for trouble, but the flock 
had been a large one, and the 
memory of our lost bag rankled. 
Moreover, there was a channel 
through the centre which I 
had navigated years before in 
Whatnot. 

We crept around a low island 
that guarded its mouth, and 
the channel opened out before 
us, in appearance a perfect 
fairway that cut straight 
through the centre of the group 
to the open bay about a mile 
distant. Vaguely I remem- 
bered that that channel was 
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by no means as innocent as it 
seemed, and slowed Spindrift 
down until she was barely mov- 
ing through the water. 

On we glided, our sharp 
prow scarcely rippling the sur- 
face, for a hundred yards or 
so, and then, in instant contra- 
diction of the Inventor’s “ All 
clear’ from the forward cock- 
pit, came a slight jar, a lifting 
of the bows, and a grating 
sound from under the keel. 
It was a flat-topped reef lying 
about three feet under water 
on which we lay, the ship’s 
momentum having been suffi- 
cient to carry her so far up on 
to it that all the power of the 
reversed engine failed to dis- 
lodge her. 

Spindrift carried no dinghy, 
only a canoe lashed bottom up 
to the cabin top, and our 
attempts to kedge her off proved 
laborious in the extreme. Lift- 
ing one hundred pounds of 
anchor from the bottom of a 
light canoe and dropping it 
overboard without capsizing is 
no slight muscular feat; and 
in the end it was a waste of 
time and effort, since all our 
heaving and hauling on icy 
cables failed to move her as 
much as an inch. After an 
exhausting hour we retired to 
the galley, there to prepare a 
hot meal and talk things over. 

On emerging we found that 
our fresh westerly wind had 
developed into a full gale that 
roared down the narrow chan- 
nel, scattering twigs and oak 
leaves over its angry surface. 
A glance at the shore line 
showed that the water level, 
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as is frequently the case among 
the islands under such condi- 
tions, had risen considerably 
already. At this rate we should 
soon be free. 

Never was the truth of the 
old adage more truly demon- 
strated, for within half an hour 
that ill wind had set us on our 
way again. It had, however, 
in that act exhausted its bene- 
volence, and in the succeeding 
hours demonstrated an enmity 
that at times seemed actually 
personal. The seas that met us 
at the mouth of Shawanaga 
Bay would have done justice 
to the North Atlantic in winter, 
and as we worked our way 
across to Red Rock Light some 
five miles distant, now tossed 
high in the air on the back of 
some crested comber, now wal- 
lowing in green depths from 
which it seemed we should never 
rise, I felt a quickened appre- 
ciation of the heroism of all 
the men who go down to the 
sea and its mine-infested waters 
in ships, many of them not 
much larger than this Spindrift. 

A violent snow-squall struck 
us a8 we came abreast of the 
Rock, and, through the cabin 
window, I saw our canoe whirled 
through the air to disappear in 
the white tumult to leeward. 
Hands numb with cold had 
apparently done a poor job 
with the lashings. lortunately 
we were both implicated. 

The shelter of Parry Sound 
Harbour now lay some ten 
miles to the east, and we 
decided to run for it, it beimg 
evident that we could never 
make our objective (still forty 
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miles away to the south) in the 
two hours of daylight that 
remained. 

In imminent danger of being 
pooped by the giant combers 
we ran before them through a 
thick curtain of snow, and such 
was the excellence of the In- 
ventor’s navigation that, one 
after another, the first three 
of the channel buoys appeared 
in their appointed order within 
our very limited field of vision. 

It must have been about the 
time we passed the third buoy 
that a particularly severe lurch 
threw my shot-gun, which had 
been carelessly wedged into a 
corner, to the floor, where it 
slid to and fro until I retrieved 
it and placed it on the chart- 
table beside which I was stand- 
ing. I did not notice at the 
time that the muzzle was touch- 
ing the side of the binnacle. 
Ten minutes passed. The fourth 
buoy should have shown up. 
Another five, and still no sign 
of it. The snow was as thick 
as ever, and the sea, if any- 
thing, worse: more irregular, 
and choppy. 

“Here! take the wheel,”’ 
muttered the Inventor. “I 
want to have another look at 
the chart.”’ And as I moved, 
taking the gun with me, “ My 
God!” he said, “ did you see 
that? The compass jumped 
back five points when you 
took that damn thing away. 
We're in a nice mess now.” 

“ Better go forward and stand 
by the anchor,’ he ordered, 
“and when I bring her head 
into the sea, let go. It may 
hold. The wind seems to have 
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moderated a little. If it doesn’t, 
we’re out of luck. This side 
of the Sound is a mass of reefs, 
and by the look of the sea 
we're among them already. 
Here! put this on.”” He tossed 
me @ life-belt from the rack 
above his head. 

Out in the snow-covered for- 
ward cockpit of the crazily 
pitching little ship reality fled 
from me for a2 moment. Here 
was something elemental, ter- 
rific, in the best Wagnerian 
tradition: the leaping waves, 
the swirling snow, the screaming 
of wind in rigging, and from 
somewhere astern the ominous 
thunder of surf; a combina- 
tion overwhelming, hypnotic. 

No longer was I a middle- 
aged lawyer with longing 
thoughts of easy-chairs and the 
flickering of firelight on old 
bindings. Chosen of the gods, 
I rode the storm with the 
Valkyries. I was the last of 
the race of men, alone on a 
mountain top watching the 
final battle of the elements and 
dissolution into universal chaos. 

A blast of the horn brought 
me to my senses. Through the 
wind-shield I saw the Inventor 
wildly signalling me to drop 
the anchor. Over it went and 
found bottom at about five 
fathoms. Slowly I paid out 
the cable, until another blast 
signalled me to make fast. 
The roar of surf had increased 
alarmingly, and appeared to 
come from both sides as well as 
from astern. 

Easing the strain on the 
anchor rope with the engine 
we hung on to our precarious 
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margin of safety, waiting for 
a break in the white curtain 
that would show us our position. 

It came, after minutes that 
seemed like hours, and the 
sight that met our eyes sent 
cold chills down the spine of 
at least one of that ship’s 
company. Out over the plung- 
ing bow and the straining 
anchor cable lay the one avenue 
of escape, the narrow channel 
through which our guardian 
ange: had just piloted us to our 
present position. On either 
side of its half-mile length the 
seas boiled over low, jagged 
reefs. Astern, and not more 
than one hundred yards away, 
a granite cliff set miniature 
waterspouts high into the air. 

With silent prayers that the 
visibility would last until we 
reached the buoy that beckoned 
to us from the horizon, we 
slipped our cable and began 
gingerly to retrace our erratic 


course. Luck was with Us, 
and twenty minutes later we 
were back in the main channel] 
and picking up buoys and 
markers with comfortable regy. 
larity. They led us at dugk 
into the harbour of Parry 
Sound, and the peace that only 
storm - tossed mariners can 
appreciate. 

The gale blew itself out 
during the night, and even the 
long swell that greeted us in 
the Sound had flattened by 
the time we rounded Parry 
Island and headed south once 
more. The weather had turned 
warm, and again the haze of 
Indian summer hung in the 
air. We did not sight land 
until the Christian Islands 
appeared, early in the after- 
noon, on our starboard bow, 
and, dimly, behind them the 
heights of the Penetanguishene 
peninsula, at the base of which 
nestled Spindrifi’s home port. 
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CREW DEPARTMENT. 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


WHEN ships come into port 
from sea @ young fellow arrives 
down from The Office with 
the letters and a white-collar 
manner. That is Crew Depart- 
ment. Don’t let him fool you 
—he is not a scrap important— 
just a halflin’ on his way from 
officeboyhood to the dignity 
of a Ledger or Freight, dealing 
with the unimportant detail 
work of seamen before gradua- 
tion to the consequence of 
figures. 

For six months I have been 
Crew Department of a moderate- 
sized shipping firm, my quali- 
fications being seventeen months 
in Finnish sailing ships and an 
overpowering curiosity. What 
happened back there in ‘ The 
Office,’ source of supplies and 
rebukes? Did it really know 
best, as it always thought ? 
And, come to that, what was 
an office like itself? for I had 
never worked in one. 

I began during the first week 
of War. No one knew just 
how successful the submarine 
campaign would prove, or what 
conditions the ships or the 
country would have to face. 
“A period of readjustment to 
face the National Emergency ”’ 
was in progress. In other 
words, all was confusion. In 
the midst of it three ships 
were signed on, ships that 
belonged to a different company, 
for which we were the local 


agents. Unlike our ships, they 
carried all-white crews. The 
fact that they were bound for 
the ends of the earth, and 
consequently those in them 
would not return for quite 
@ while, was fully appreciated 
by the Federations and Unions 
who were manning them. The 
procedure was that we signed 
on a complete crew one day, 
the American Consul turned 
down one as having previously 
been deported, seven got medical 
certificates of unfitness, three 
deserted, and on the next day 
we signed on a fresh batch. 
After a few days of this, the 
articles resembled a collection 
of autographs from the Merchant 
Seamen of the country. 

I was being initiated in 
this by a lanky colt of a pre- 
decessor, with a black lock 
perpetually falling over his 
spectacles. Behind him [I 
trotted, trying to look as in- 
telligent as possible, into a 
maelstrom of Advance Notes 
and American Crew Lists, 
Articles and Allotment Notes. 
So I found myself for the 
first time behind the broad 
counter of the Engagement 
Room of the Board of Trade. 
Against the background of 
white-tiled walls, brown varnish 
and fraying posters, the bargains 
struck between Demand (The 
Owner) and Supply (The Sea- 
man) were finally weighed up 
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and signed. This was the 
time for a seaman, in Para 
Handy’s language, ‘“‘ to pause 
and consuder,’”’ the time when 
Mate or Engineer must stay 
his hurry until the conditions 
of service had been agreed. 
War had brought an additional 
demand for Supply, and a 
wily seaman was not likely to 
be so sharp that he cut himself. 

I adopted an intensely busi- 
nesslike air and twiddled pro- 
fessionally among the papers 
whose purpose I did not under- 
stand. 

“‘She’s no’ near so smart 
as the last one ye were training,”’ 
commented the Shipping Master 
to my predecessor, not in the 
least hoodwinked by my efficient 
air. 
He turned back to the stolid, 
gaudy-tied Able Seaman before 
him. 
“Next o’ kin? ...I know 
you’re no’ usually asked for 
it, but you’re asked for it 
now ... Father . . . who do 
you want to make your allot- 
ment to? Your wife?... 
Then she’s your next of kin.” 

‘“‘She’s no’! protested the 
West Highlandman. ‘“ She’s 
no relation.” 

For a second a man separated 
himself from the crowd of faces, 
took up individuality, revealed 
a problem, and disappeared. 

The saloon boy, tough and 
red-headed, had signed on the 
day before, but he now wanted 

to make an allotment. 

' “Why didn’t you do it 
yesterday ? ”’ 

“Ah hadnae been 
then.”’ 


hame 


‘shrewdness. 


The Second Engineer arrived 
with a trimmer to sign off, an 
elderly unhappy - looking man 
with a ragged moustache. 

“Crackers !’’ explained the 
Engineer briefly. 

‘“ There’s an allotment note 
to cancel too,’ said the pre- 
decessor carelessly. 

Round at the back was the 
Discharge Room, chock-a-block 
with mahogany-coloured Las- 
cars, swathed in mufflers and 
turbans, all clamouring in their 
shrill voices for War Money. 

“They want jam on it,” 
said someone. 

The Board of Trade, or to 
give it its war-time title the 
Ministry of Shipping, seemed 
a lot nearer the ships than 
the office. They had dealt 
with seamen for many years, 
and mixed tolerance’ with 
They understood 
the Owner too, and were quite 
able to sum up the difference 
between hardship and imposi- 
tion. 

Our own ships, which wore 
a track like a tram-line between 
their appointed ports, were 
neither so much trouble nor 
so interesting as ‘ outside ships.’ 
But they were far more in- 
triguing than actual office work, 
where figures reared their ugly 
heads to obscure the significance 
of sea and ship, of cargo and 
personality, reducing them all 
to lines on a ledger. Life, it 
seemed, had to undergo 4 
transformation, a chrysalis stage 
known as Passing Through The 
Books, before it existed at 
all. The trouble about ledgers 
is that you balance them, and 
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then they are dead. There it 
is, of its kind perfect, leaving 
nothing to remember, nothing 
to ponder. It is hard to doubt, 
to wonder, or to marvel when 
you have just balanced a ledger. 

I was lucky in my office. 
They were all kindly folk in 
there, helpful and friendly, and 
never seemed to mind the 
time I took up with something 
that was crystal clear to them. 
And time mattered. They were 
driving before the gale, fearful 
to heave-to and rest, lest they 
should broach-to. They. had 
a headache .. . they had ’flu 
... they worked on. For they 
could not face the thought of 
their desks piled deep with 
work when they returned, their 
unposted entries, their un- 
balanced ledgers. I wondered 
at first why so many of them, 
such sympathetic and helpful 
persons, seemed to take little 
interest in the ships as ships, 
the seamen as humans, the 
cargo as barter between country 
and country. But I soon dis- 
covered that to think about 
what the figures meant, even 
to read them when adding, 
was to make yourself slow— 
and to be slow was to be 
inefficient. 

We were a large, prosperous- 
looking office. The office boys, 
of whom there were five (only 
one was a pretty girl), ran 
about in the morning and the 
evening with porters’ barrows 
laden with the canvas-covered 
ledgers which were the corner- 
stones of the whole edifice. 
When one of the huge safes 
jammed one morning, and a 
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Respectable Safebreaker had to 
be sent for with acetylene 
burner, the whole department 
was left idle, with the excep- 
tion of lowly Crew Department. 

An interesting but astronomi- 
cal problem it would have been 
to count the books used, includ- 
ing Letter Books and Stores 
Books and Voyage Ledgers, and 
legions more whose names I 
never even learnt. There must 
have been tons of closely written 
paper in that office, and every- 
thing checked something else. 
The Auditors, like the poor, were 
always with us, and if I did 
want to consult a ledger, it 
was invariably in their hands. 
Poor Miss Applecheeks, when 
asked to explain some minor 
detail that they did not find 
quite clear, always flushed as 
though detected in embezzling 
the firm’s wealth. But even 
Auditors can be kind, and 
when I could not find fourpence 
for them—the figurative four- 
pence, which can never be 
put right by merely producing 
the miserable sum—went to 
great pains to do my work 
for me, and eventually solved 
the problem. 

Gradually what seemed a 
disconnected string of difficulties 
took up the rhythm of a system 
proved by decades of experience. 
It was a clever sixpence that 
took the wrong turning in that 
office’s books. All the bits of 
war risk bonus and tobacco, 
unemployment stamps and 
allotments, shuffled into place 
into pieces of a jigsaw, to vanish 
from sight for ever in the 
balanced ledger. 
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The mornings began with 
the office boys opening the 
vast piles of incoming corre- 
spondence and setting out 
ledgers. Then in came the 
Early Birds, and then the 
mob, all radiating good morn- 
ings and chilliness and bustle, 
to reappear coatless and hatless, 
staggering under heavy ledgers 
to their desks. The work was 
on. About eleven the first 
mild questions about Who Is 
Putting The Kettle On circulated 
through the female staff, and 
then for seven minutes you 
stood with a saucerless cup 
and a paper bag in the Second 
Cloakroom and discovered how 
little you knew about the work 
going on through in Freight. 
At lunch-time the silence of 
the tomb descended, until at 
one o’clock only a handful 
of juniors, who had had to 
lunch at quarter to twelve, 
were holding the fort. About 
four o’clock the daily rush 
began, and the typists’ room 
was cluttered with Must Have 
It At Onces, bursting with 
undictated letters, while the 
passage to the directors’ rooms 
echoed under the sprinting feet 
of heads of departments, the 
boil coming to its daily head 
when the Junior Office Boy, 
holding bundles of letters like 
sheaves of straw, dashed through 
the office and out the back door 
on his way to the Post Office. 
Five o’clock was struck like 
a time-signal by the first 
cigarette of my predecessor, 
and shortly after half-past five 
the rustle of paper as the 
charwomen emptied the waste- 
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baskets and the knock of their 
brushes against the table-legs 
replaced the ringing of telephone 
bells, the sudden volume of 
chattering keys as the typists’ 
door opened, and the rattle 
of comptometers. Litters of 
paper here and there breaking 
the acres of bare wooden desks 
showed where the Worker Late, 
replete with high tea and virtue, 
would be returning shortly to 
prolong his day’s labours. 

Even the office had its 
occasional breaks. ‘ Former 
Pupils’ on the retired list came 
breezing through to detain with 
handshakes and anecdotes the 
older members of the staf, 
with whom they had worked 
for so many years. They were 
men of infinite leisure, revisiting 
@ life where time was all too 
short. I felt they always left 
with a sense of disappointment, 
but invariably they returned 
to a place which showed no 
greater sign of them than the 
writing in mouldering old ledgers 
at the very back of the safe. 
How much more fortunate is 
the farmer in the evening of 
his life, who can walk over 
the acres he has tamed and 
eat the fruit of the trees he 
has planted. 

Other topical revisitations 
there were many, breezing 
through in uniform to tease 
everyone, and collect gatherings 
of the highest and mightiest 
of the office to listen to their 
yarns. But they, too, had 
more time to talk than the 
groups to listen. There is 
no past or future in an office, 
only the overcrowded present. 
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Towards the end of each 
month the Cashier locked him- 
self behind his grille, and the 
reason of his labours was 
apparent when the office boys, 
oh, so secretly, circulated each 
department with the message. 

“The Cashier wants to see 
you.” 

But it must not be two of 
you at once. If you came 
round at the same time as 
anyone else, you were kept 
back, at a decent distance, 
lest you solve the mysterious 
problem of How Much She 
Got. 

From the kindly flutter of 
the office it was a long cry 
to the Board of Trade, or still 
further to the ships I glimpsed 
as often as possible with harbour 
wages and odd messages. 

“Send a boy, Miss Laird,” 
was a8 unwelcome a favour as 
I ever received. 

Once I should willingly have 
sent a boy. The same old 
question of bonuses to natives 
had come up again, and a 
ship about to sail had been 
held up while her crew ‘ downed 
tools.’ One’s sympathies tend 
to be with the individual, 
rather than with the company ; 
for companies, like groups of 
school teachers, have a habit 
of forming into a cement-like 
brick to hit you, however in- 
dividually kind and consider- 
ate are its members. But the 
Lascars had arrived at the 
condition of having more and 
wanting still more, and by 
holding the ship up had made 
her miss a convoy. It was 
decided as an example to 
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charge them, have them tried, 
and let those found guilty stay 
in jail until the completion 
of their sentences. Fifty-seven 
were found not guilty. It 
was the privilege of the Crew 
Department to dot along to 
the Court and keep them herded 
until the arrival of the bus, 
which would be late. 

“T’ve come for the fifty- 
seven Lascars,” I explained 
to the Police Official. 

‘¢ Miss,” he said, 
got a big heart.’ 

Cargoes and speeds and dis- 
tances and, above all, the cowrie 
shells of civilisation—coppers, 
silver, and notes—and the 
ciphers that stood for them, 
were what we dealt with. If 
we wanted to calculate how long 
&® passage would take across 
some distant sea we reckoned 
the average speed the ship 
‘did,’ with no allowances, and 
looked up @ handy little book 
which gave the milage between 
the two ports. And 80 we 
discovered the exact time neces- 
sary. We did not, however, 
consult the sailing directions to 
find out likely weather condi- 
tions, or even consider that 
the cyclone in that area, briefly 
mentioned in our evening paper, 
might have some effect on 
the prompt delivery of our 
eargo. After her last cable 
before sailing, our ship happily 
ceased to exist until her arrival 
at the next port. 

Never did we trouble our 
minds with thoughts of free 
horizons, broken only by the 
scallop of the seas and the 
steamer’s smoke, or about mon- 
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soons and trade winds, fogs 
and calms. We had never 
blundered blindfold through the 
darkness, one of a herd of 
ill-matched comrades in @ con- 
voy. Nor did the seamen 
remind us of such things. They 
avoided the office when possible. 
If sent for, the Mates stood 
at the counter uncomfortably, 
fingering their ties. Though 
the Masters came through the 
office ‘like a breath of fresh 
air, chaffing the typists, 
where and when the butterfly 
emerged from the cocoon I 
never discovered. The popular 
Master with us was the Jolly 
Jack Tar, the Bluff and Hearty 
Skipper of fiction, and most 
of them slid into the part 
with the dexterity of long 
practice. 

There was little real come- 
and-go between Office and 
Ship. Ship despised Office for 
growing corns on its seat, and 
Office could never understand 
why the Master of just one 
ship needed to be prodded 
about his accounts when they 
themselves had to manage the 
accounts of fourteen ships all 
at once. Think how much 
time they must have at sea! 

Behind the stock phrases 
played mutual distrust — not 
individual, but fundamental. 

“ Have a good voyage, Cap- 
tain? That’s good.” 

(Doesn’t care a scrap what 
kind of a voyage I had, so 
long’s we’re here.) 

“And about that £7, 10s. 
for disbursements in Aden that 
we wrote you about, Cap- 
tain...” 
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(I wonder how many times 
I’m going to have to agk 
him about that? Doesn’t he 
realise we can’t close the voyage 
without it ?) 

However, at least once a 
week I glimpsed the docks 
when I took my little pay 
envelopes with the bad gum, 
my black and aged cash-box, 
and went by office car to pay 
the Quay Staff. So, legiti- 
mately, did I penetrate beyond 
the sandbags and the barbed 
wire to the grey silhouettes 
of the docked ships. Gone 
were the blazing white upper- 
works and gaudy funnels, gone 
the easy and superficial identi- 
fication marks of peace-time. 
The amateur ship-watcher and 
the seaman were at last decently 
separated by the river of know- 
ledge. Sheds and cargoes and 
ships .. . and ships and cargoes 
and sheds . . . and back to the 
steam-heated office for another 
week. 

I loved the docks, the huge 
sheds echoing to the steel- 
shod hooves of backing Clydes- 
dales; the hollow rumble of 
barrels rolled across the concrete 
floors; the huts within the 
shed, warm, wooden places 
where papers pronged upon 
skewers hung from every corner ; 
the narrow shelving of grey- 
stone along the quayside, where 
mighty bollards held dipped 
hawsers ; the high ships’ sides ; 
that thread of no-man’s-land, 
the gangway, connecting their 
world with ours; the rattle 
of winches and the pulse of 
dynamos; and that queer, in- 
tangible something that dis- 
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tinguishes a ship from her 
mates. 

My sea experience always 
stood me in good stead, especi- 
ally with ships loading and dis- 
charging cargoes. For instance, 
one day they were loading 
cargo and I wanted to cross 
the deck to give a message to 
the Chief Officer. I watched 
with care the load of whisky 
disappear into the maw of 
No. 4 hatch, before stepping 
across the deck to speak to 
him, whereupon another sling 
suddenly rose up from the 
after- part of the hatch and 
nearly sliced my head off. I 
ducked deeply, just escaped 
the swinging hook, and pro- 
ceeded, trying to look as if 
I had known it was there 
all the time. 

“Tricky places, when you 
aren’t used to them, a ship’s 
decks,’’ said the Chief Officer 
consolingly. 

Once, across the dock, shone 
out a white flag with a blue 
cross, flanked in huge letters 
FINLAND -SUOMI. I had 
sailed for seventeen happy 
months under that ensign, and 
the following Saturday after- 
noon found me with an excuse 
to visit her. 

Ships are wandering frag- 
ments of their native lands, 
bound to their homes as strongly 
as to the kinship of the sea. 
The nation’s waggons, they are 
still crewed by the nation’s 
men, and it was only when 
I re-entered the familiarity of 
a Finnish ship that I realised, 
with a burst of homesickness, 
what I had found unfamiliar 
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in the 
liners. 

The little cabins with their 
row of Marine works and novels 
and the ubiquitous Pear’s En- 
cyclopedia; the photograph in 
its elaborate frame of an older 
woman with hair severely drawn 
back from her intelligent, no- 
nonsense face, the snap of 
daughter, wife or sweetheart 
stuck in the corner of the 
frame; the cushion that was 
picked up in Algeria and the 
ink-stand that would have been 
better left in Rome; the oiled, 
unpolished shoes; the pile of 
old magazines at the corner 
of the settee and, above all, 
the conversation were such 
insistent awakeners of memory. 
Here were the drawl of Ostro- 
botnia and the quick sing-song 
of the Aland Islands, here 
the inevitable talk of fog and 
cinemas and ports and clothes 
and language and, through all, 
ships and sailors. 

It was at coffee in the little 
messroom that they spoke of 
Finland. During the meal 
officers drifted back from shop- 
ping up town to click heels, 
bow, and extend a large, hard 
hand before sitting down. 

“We shall win,’”’ they said, 
“or there will be no Finland 
for the Russians to take.” 

They believed then that they 
had friends behind them. 

While we were working, there 
was neither time nor opportunity 
for the observation afforded 
by the formal visit. Experience 
imbibed through work was both 
slower and surer. ‘ Pay-offs’ 
reduced themselves to long slips 
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of yellowing paper, scrawled 
figures, bank bundles_ of 
‘twenties,’ wooden bowls of 
half-crowns and florins, occa- 
sional hands glimpsed across 
the counter, “‘ Check it, please,”’ 
and the chink of pennies 
dropped into the lifesaving col- 
lection boxes. When the last 
rosy-cheeked Cadet, sporting 
the very darling of his heart, 
a downy moustache, had 
counted out his meagre earnings, 
then came the great square-up. 

“6 Second Officer on leave... 
Chief Steward on leave, that 
comes to . .. sixty pounds, 
eight shillings and fourpence. 
And we have here .. . sixty 
pounds, eight shillings and 
tuppence! Anyone change a 
threepenny-bit ? ” 

Harbour wages similarly re- 
solved themselves into terms 
of hard cash. 

“Sign here, please .. . Will 
you take the other cadets’ 
money? ... No, don’t sign 
their names, that’s forgery, 
your own will do... Im 
awfully sorry I forgot your 
expenses. I'll send them down 
with the chauffeur in the morn- 
ing . . . and can you tell me if 
that Lascar who’s in hospital 
».. you know, Amanullah some- 
thing; well, has his gear been 
put ashore? We’ve kept his 
Nully and account of wages in 
the office. . . .” 

The harbour wages were paid 
either in the saloon, where 
black - skinned stewards set 
tables and polished silver, or 
in the Chief Steward’s den, 
according to whether the Chief 
Steward was—in my opinion— 


‘nice’ or ‘sticky.’ With 
it, if I were lucky, I had g 
cup of strongly flavoured teg 
with condensed milk, perhaps 
@ moment or two of chat, 
or standing on deck, waiting 
for the car, watching the cargo 
slinging down the huge holds, 
out of which surged dim tides 
of light. The winches chattered, 
the cases banged, and the long 
steel rods whanged. Offices, 
money, and signatures fell away, 
until ‘‘ Well, ready ? ’? woke me 
to a sense of my duties. 

One of our ships, coming 
into port, was involved in an 
accident in which a Lascar 
was killed. I went with an 
officer from the ship to register 
the death at the local Registrar’s 
office. The dingy little place 
was crowded, and each var- 
nished wood pen was occupied. 
Seated on the hard wooden 
bench and staring up at a 
yellowing placard, the young 
officer began listlessly to read 
over the Proclamation (on behalf 
of H.M. Queen Victoria) con- 
cerning Half Holidays in the 
Registry of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. . . . 

““ Good God ! ” exploded from 
him in tones of deadly shock. 
“Don’t tell me this is the 
hole you come to to _ get 
married ! ”’ 

It was a dismal ending for 
one of these thin, dark fellows 
from the sun, burial in an 
alien cemetery in the bitter 
cold. An hour before the time 
fixed for the funeral two taxi- 
loads of the dead man’s com- 
rades arrived at the mortuary, 
to carry out religious rites. 
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Then with someone from the 
Office (in a black tie) and an 
officer from the ship they carried 
on to the cemetery. But I was 
told that the Indians, to judge 
by their expressions, made high 
holiday of the occasion. 

Reuniting natives to their 
box and bedding after a spell 
in jail or hospital, or when 
they trustingly turned up, want- 
ing a ship back home after 
several months of voluntary 
absence on shore, was some- 
times a sticky problem. The 
first native back occasionally 
performed feats of sleight of 
hand on the labels, and bore 
himself East accompanied by 
his wealthier friend’s belongings. 

The Discharge Room saw 
tragi-comedies enough between 
the colours, where the duels 
were fought with the Lascar 
Transfer Officer to hold the 
jackets. Rolling eyes and plead- 
ing, light-palmed hands changed 
suddenly into storms of temper, 
ending with the whole bunch 
marching out, to be cajoled 
and threatened back until the 
mutual agreement was dis- 
covered, which left both parties 
least dissatisfied. Counting out 
groups of natives for trausfer 
was like controlling quicksilver ; 
for one would slip silently to 
the next group, and then an- 
other, despite the bristling 
sheep-dogs of whites patrolling 
between them, until group 
number one would almost 
vanish, with a consequent swel- 
ling of group number two. 

I was too badly informed 
of the rights and wrongs of 
the conditions in India and in 
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the ships, to form any judgment 
of my own about these colourful 
cameos: the sleek, fat, dignified 
oiliness of the Goanese Cook 
in spats and the shivering, 
thin Firemen’s Bhandary in 
his threadbare dungarees, the 
arrogant young Serang in his 
Egyptian fez and the laughing 
Burmese saloon boy, with his 
yellow teeth gleaming in his 
brown face. They could only 
be people in a play which had 
as yet no ending, seen with 
the wide counter of the Dis- 
charge Room as a substitute 
for footlights. 

Self-reliant, sturdy Chinese, 
wearing trilby hats with dark 
blue cotton clothing, merrily 
discussed the melodramatic 
Indians, and a little, old, white 
fireman, making up for the 
barren wastes of the undrinkable 
sea, came reeling in for his 
Discharge Book. 

“Sorry, not here yet—come 
back in the morning,” said 
the Official. “This is it,” 
he said to me, putting a dis- 
charge book into a pigeon-hole. 
‘ But we never give it to them 
when they’re like that; they’d 
only lose it.” 

Down along the water-front 
groups of seamen stood on 
recognised corners, in front of 
the Seamen’s Union, in front 
of the Ministry of Shipping. 
The cobbled streets rumbled 
under the horse lorries, drawn 
by punchy, dock-tailed Per- 
cherons or friendly faced, white- 
blazed Clydesdales, hauling into 
the town the produce of the 
world, bales from China and 
crates from India, that these 
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seamen had brought home. 
Lorries and carts rattled down- 
river, heavy with machinery 
these seamen would soon be 
carrying away. The dingy little 
shops displayed binnacles and 
coils of manilla, the sea-boots 
that the sailor ought to buy, 
and the smart silk shirts that 
would be tempting his money. 
Over the dock-shed rose the 
masts of coasting ships, and 
from down-river moaned the 
sirens of departing steamers. 
The street itself was half afloat, 
a place where seamen could 
feel they were ashore and lands- 
men that they were at sea. 

In the office Captains came 
and Captains went. For a 
few days you saw them fre- 
quently—broad, heavily dressed 
men with big grins and authori- 
tative manners, marching after 
‘ Customs’ or ‘ South America.’ 
Then they moved on, and, with- 
out your noticing it, others 
had taken their places. They 
were happier in an Agent’s 
office than in their own, that 
is in so far as a Shipmaster 
ever feels happy out of sight 
of his ship. 

It was a red-letter day when 
a ship signed on on board. 
Then, early in the morning, 
after fearfully toiling over the 
advance notes and _ rubber 
stamps I needed, I went down 
to the Board of Trade to join 
the Shipping Master, with 
his imposing ieather portfolio 
packed with papers. We strode 
possessively on board the ship 
and found the saloon, where 
big squares of unused blotting- 
paper and pens and ink were 
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laid out impressively to await 
our coming. The men began 
to assemble in the saloon anq 
overflowed down the alleyway 
outside. The loud tones of 
the Shipping Master greeted 
them. 

“‘ It’s the usual agreement, .. 
voyage to Australasia .. . over. 
time to cease five minutes after 
sighting a submarine .. . shall 
we make a start? ”’ 

The Allotment Note is an 
admirable arrangement (just as 
good as the Advance Note is 
bad), whereby @ seaman allo- 
cates to his home a portion 
of his wage, which is paid by 
the Company. He may only 
allot money to near relatives 
or to a bank, and so no money- 
lender or storekeeper can dig 
his talons into the juicy morsel 
of the wages to come. One 
puts certain simple questions 
to each member of the crew: 
his name and _ rating, his 
relative’s name and address, 
the amount due and when he 
wants it paid ... oh, very 
easy indeed, if it were not 
that every accent, bar the 
Oxford, has its adherents. 

“* Wife’s name?” I asked. 

“cc *Blen.”’ 

‘“‘ Ellen,’’ I repeated carefully. 
‘Sign that, please.’’ 

“Bre, I said ’Elen, not 
Hellen ! ” 

Big, burly Bos’ns with blue 
eyes and stiff fingers smelling 
of Stockholm tar, thin greasers 
rubbing their oily hands apolo- 
getically on the seat of their 
pants before taking the pen, 
the ship’s humorist and the 
ship’s misogynist, all fitted more 
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easily into the scheme of things 
against the panelled walls of 
an old saloon. To be signed 
on, committed for the voyage, 
was no milestone at all in 
these seamen’s lives, except 
for the happy fact that war risk 
bonus would now accumulate 
atop the shore pay. 

“Have you got all these 
counterfoils written up? Let’s 
get them stamped .. . well, 
thanks for the cup of tea... 
good day.” 

When dock badges came to 
be issued it was an astonish- 
ment how many and what 
different kinds of people you 
saw wearing them. The whole 
business of the docks, the 
stevedores and labourers and 
measurers, the repair staffs and 
officials and carters, suddenly 
sprang up as a vast army, 
hitherto unrecognised because 
anonymous. 

Our shipping firm maintained 
one of those warm wooden 
boxes, @ house within a shed, 
where all the intricate paper- 
chase of unloading and loading 
@ cargo were kept together. 
It maintained a staff of 
measurers and a few good 
tradesmen, to get the ships 
into trim after the routine 
wear and tear of the voyage. 
Crew Department paid their 
wages and got a better chance 
to know them individually than 
the passing seamen, the pawki- 
ness of the Carpenter, the gentle 
consideration of the Engineer, 
and the good-natured argy- 
bargy of the North of Ireland 
plumber. They had seen Crew 
Departments come and go, but 
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there was always a ship and 
an awful lot of wee things 
that wanted doing. 

This shipping office dealt ex- 
clusively with British shipping, 
or had done so before the 
War ; but to our intense interest 
we were appointed Agents to 
certain Polish ships coming into 
the area. My first direct con- 
tact with them was when a 
piece of paper was put on 
my desk with the usual orders 
“to see about it.” On ex- 
amination it proved to be two 
lists of names preceded by 
thick, closely typed, and 
unintelligible statements, pre- 
sumed to be in Polish. Against 
one set of names someone had 
obligingly written ‘ hospital’ 
and against the other ‘ dentyst.’ 

Arrangements having been 
made with the hospital and 
the dentist, I went out to 
communicate the plans to the 
sufferers. who were waiting, 
cheerfully beguiling their time 
in making eyes at the pretty 
office girl. I explained to them 
—and they seemed to under- 
stand—that a taxi was coming 
for the hospital sufferers, while 
I would personally conduct 
Part Two of the flock to 
the dentist. I then went out 
to lunch. So, apparently, did 
the Poles, because I was greeted 
by the news on my return 
that the taxi had come, but 
not a Pole was to be found. 

However, my pair turned 
up, a thick-set little dark one 
and a young pale-haired boy, 
both with irrepressible smiles. 
Mutual language there was none, 
but it was quite easy to get 
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along with them because of 
their good-humour. The dentist 
found, I departed into the bitter 
cold to try and locate other 
sufferers, supposed to be wait- 
ing at the cross-roads, but dis- 
covered none. Back in the 
dentist’s, they brought me in 
to break to the fair-haired 
boy the news that he was 
having three teeth out. Not 
that I spoke any more Polish 
than anyone else. 

“Out!” I said, with dia- 
grammatic yanking. I held up 
three fingers. 

The head in the chair was 
vigorously shaken, and some- 
thing said about ‘ plomber.’ 

“The same as he had,” said 
the dentist helpfully, pointing 
to his friend. 

The friend 
laughter. 

I asked the dentist if he 
could not save any. 

‘“‘ Now just you look here, 
Miss,” he said indignantly, and 
I found myself peering down 
at an inflamed, pink uvula 
and a pair of tonsils. ‘“ How 
could I save yon ? ” 

Hastily I left it to his pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Then, having compromised 
with two, we went off in 
a dilapidated taxi, summoned 
locally, to the ship where I 
was supposed to pick up some 
seamen who were transferring 
to another Polish vessel in 
the same port. The Polish 
ship proved to be of a type 
and modernity popularly sup- 
posed in our office to be the 
prerogative of Britain. 

“My sweetheart!” said the 
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plump Pole, who had grasped 
the fundamentals of our lap. 
guage, introducing me to the 
watchman in the blanket coat 
at the top of the gangway. 

I asked to see the Purser. 

“Yes, yes. . . of course,” | 
was told, and was led off, 
perfectly certain I was not 
going to the Purser, through 
a bewildering maze of alleyways, 
finishing up eventually at the 
Doctor’s. The Doctor was an 
old man, smiling apologetically 
and repeating ‘‘ One mo-ment; 
one mo-ment,’’ feebly. Our 
mutual languages again proved 
limited, and School Certificate 
Latin (and I failed at that) 
seemed a poor substitute as 
a medium of speech. However, 
he was writing down Polish 
phrases and chuckling at my 
pronunciation of them by the 
time the Interpreter, a pale, 
serious boy in spectacles, arrived. 

But before him came a chatty 
English Steward in a white 


jacket: ‘‘ Please, Miss, your 
taxi’s broken down and it’s 
gone away.” 


Then I did find the Purser, 
but only three of the four 
men I was supposed to conduct 
to the Immigration Office at 
precisely that moment. Nor 
had any of them remembered 
to bring their seamen’s books. 
One was the pale boy, his 
mouth bruised purple, whom 
I had shortly before seen spitting 
blood into the dentist’s basin. 
The missing man was at hospital, 
I was told. Eventually, after 
I had apologised to the Imm 
gration Office by ’phone, the 
taxi arrived back, or rather 
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another taxi, accompanied by 
the same chatty driver. 

Off we went to the hospital, 
to try and collect Number 
Four. Half-way up the drive 
an outburst of Polish from 
my companions brought us 
up all standing, and in came 
the patient, volubly demanding 
if Mademoiselle spoke French. 
She did? Then the so bad 
hospital, the so bad Doctors 
who were so young, the so bad 
fishbone that had lodged in 
the throat, and, above all, 
the so bad ship where they 
were treated like ‘ esclaves.’ 


_ Eventually I managed to ask 


if he had his seaman’s book. 

“ But certainly, Mademoiselle. 
It is in the ship.” 

“Driver,” I said wearily, 
“back to the ship.”’ 

So we arrived at the Immi- 
gration Office. 

“Where have you been all 
this time ? ’’ asked one of the 
officials reprovingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know you’re an _ hour 
late ? ”’ 

I took a further bunch of 
fourteen up to the Immigration 
Office the next day, shepherding 
them carefully, not on to the 
first tram because I wasn’t 
very sure of its destination, 
but on to the first I definitely 
recognised. The guide should 
always know his way. ‘The 
day after that these fourteen 
were going to another town, 
to join the Polish Reserve 
of Seamen. I arrived at the 
station early, and filled in 
time, until the bus’s estimated 
alrival, with a large cup of 
tea unsweetened by two very 
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small morsels of beet-sugar. 
When I emerged there was 
a rush, like forwards to the 
rallying cry of “ Feet, Scotland, 
feet!’’? from all ends of the 
station. My Poles had arrived. 
I was surrounded by a dense 
group of Poles, all wanting 
to know something different. 
‘“*My sweetheart,” if he will 
permit a reciprocal phrase, was 
entrusted with the tickets, while 
another doled out the Seamen’s 
Passports for me, and we pro- 
vided one of the best free 
treats the frequenters of that 
station had seen for many 
@ long day. 

The Poles’ natural cheerful- 
ness and casualness made the 
first impression of them one 
of remarkable light-heartedness 
in the face of their country’s 
desperate fate. But sometimes 
one would say to you, “I 
have never heard from my 
wife at all’’; and another, ‘‘ My 
father, they say, has also 
been killed, so that I am 
the only one of my family 
left alive.”” What was there 
to be said in the face of tragedy 
like that ? 

The Chief Officer was luckier 
than most, for his wife—alone 
of his relations—had escaped 
to Paris, where he was most 
anxious to visit her. The 
friendly Immigration disclosed 
the necessary formalities, and 
we ’phoned for him to come 
up and bring his passport with 
him. Incredibly quickly he 
arrived, pouring with sweat, 
but without his passport, which 
was in Gydnia. We rushed 
off to the French Consulate 
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just at closing time. Then 
began the round, quickly to 
become familiar in the next 
few days, when sometimes we 
were filled with optimism and 
sometimes cast down to despair. 
The French Consulate, with 
the kind, elderly woman who 
helped us to fill in monstrous 
forms in French . . . the Polish 
Consulate, in a wholesale ware- 
house for women’s undercloth- 
ing... the Permit and Passport 
office, hotching with Irishmen 
labouring over long forms in 
triplicate ... 

“Qi wish Oi wis a good 
swimmer,” said one of them, 
dashing down the unaccustomed 
pen. 

Everywhere we met with 
kindness. Certainly there were 
rules that must be complied 
with, but everyone seemed 
anxious to interpret them for 
us and to make things possible. 
I was proud of the British 
official. And eventually, after 
the Polish passport had been 
expressed from London and 
the French visa had been 
obtained, and the Exit Permit 
had been granted, and the 
Immigration Office had arranged 
about his re - entrance — then 
leave for the ship was stopped. 
And so the little Chief Officer 
never got to Paris to see his 
wife. 
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Few of them had, as yet, 
managed to get their wives 
out of Poland. Negotiation 
was so difficult, so slow, though 
the shipowners did all they 
could to help. The Captain 
was trying to arrange for his 
wife to come from Stockholm, 
which she had managed to 
reach. One day he came into 
the office ‘on his toes,’ his 
usually ashen face flushed. Hig 
wife should already have left 
Sweden, she would be in London 
tonight. Tomorrow morning 
she would be here! 

I happened to be in that 
section of the office when he, 
telephoned to London that after- 
noon to speak to her. It was 
obvious that something had 
gone wrong. Eventually he 
replaced the receiver. 

“The ’plane has come,” he 
said dully, “but my wife is 
not in it. I do not know 
where she is.”’ 

She had been only delayed 
by snowstorms and so missed 
her connection, but then, in that 
suspense -ridden atmosphere, 
there was not one of us who 
could think of a reasonable 
excuse. For a moment we 


stood outside the office in the 

But 
again. 
We must 


wide sea-wastes of life. 
the walls shut down 

Time was too short. 
balance our ledgers. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 


The Grasshopper Mind 
OU know the man with a “ Grass- 
hopper Mind” as well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in 
the wireless—gets tired of it—then glances 
through a magazine—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, he either goes to the pictures or 
falls asleep in his chair. At the office he 
always takes up the easiest thing first, 
puts it down when it gets hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to 
another all the time. 

There are thousands of these people 
with ‘‘ Grasshopper Minds ”’ in the world. 
In fact they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do 
the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year 
—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that 
are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least 
interesting, and poorest-futured ! 


What Is Holding You Back? 

If you have a ‘‘ Grasshopper Mind ”’ 
you know that this is true. And you know 
why it is true. Even the blazing sun 
can’t burn a hole in a piece of tissue- 
paper unless its rays are focused and con- 
centrated on one spot! A mind that 
balks at sticking to one thing for more 
than a few minutes surely cannot be 
depended upon to get you anywhere in 
your years of life ! 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know 
that you have within you the intelligence, 
the earnestness, and the ability that can 
take you right to the high place you want 
toreach in life! What is wrong? What’s 
holding you back? Just one fact—one 
scientific fact. That is all. Because, as 
Science says, you are using only one-tenth 
of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About It? 

That is the question you are asking 
yourself. Here is the answer. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism, 
Concentration, and Reliability, all qualities 
of the utmost value in any walk of life. 

‘Wait and See”"’—generally means a 
long wait and not much seeing—either of 
money or life. 

I 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 


Indecision Lack of Confidence 
Timidity Procrastination 
Depression Indefiniteness 


Lack of Ideas Mind-Wandering 

Weakness of Will Forgetfulness 

Inertia Pessimism 

Inferiority Complex 

But Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings. It awakens dormant faculties. 
It develops powers you never thought 
you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
career and every aspect of living. It 
develops :— 


—Self-Confidence —Initiative 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
— Observation —Courage 
—Judgment —Will-Power 
— Organising Power —Reliability 
—Self-Control —Presence of Mind 
—Optimism —Tact 

and a Reliable Memory 


——————- H.M. FORCES 
All serving members are now entitled to 
receive the complete Pelman Course, 
with full tuition and guidance, at 

One-Half Usual Fee 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 

Approved by War Office. 


Thousands have done this and you can 
do the same. Write to-day for a free 
copy of ‘‘ The Science of Success.’’ 
This will give you full details of the Course, 
which is private, individual to each 
student, and carried out by correspond- 
ence, in your spare time, at moderate 
fees payable—if you like—by instalments. 
To write or call for “‘ The Science of 
Success,” puts you, of course, under no 
obligation. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Pelman House 
(Established over 40 years), 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


Readers who can call at the Pelman Institute 
will be welcomed. The Director of Instruc- 
tion will be pleased to have a talk with 
them and no fee will be charged for his advice. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK, 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 
396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, 
P.O. Boz 4928. CALCUTTA, 102 Clive 

DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. AMSTERDAM, 
Damrak 68. JAVA, Malabarweg, Malang. 
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RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRE 
TOBACCO 


BLENDED with infinite 
care by craftsmen 
who are proud of their 
work, OLD GOWRIE is a 
matured tobacco with no 
artificial flavouring. Mix- 
ing, blending, and sifting 
are all done by hand in 
the old-time manner— 
for those who demur to 
mixtures it is without 
equal. 
A customer writes from BOM- 
BAY—" Due to your practice 
of blending tobaccos dry, it tastes 
exactly the same here as at 
Home. There is no change even 


after a tin has been opened for 
some time.” 


A customer from LONDON 
writes —‘‘ As regards vrecom- 
mending your tobacco, you owe 
me no thanks, it may really be 
satd to recommend itself.” 


A customer writes from SUDAN 
—‘‘ I received your parcel beauti- 
fully packed and enjoyed a 
ceremonial opening pipe.” 


of PERTH, £{COTLAND, 


Obtainable only from 
Ue ann: 
=, 


Price; 30/- per Ib. post 
paid. Send 7/6 for” (TF 
sample }-lb. tin, post 
free. 





EXPORT: 26/- per 2 Ibs., 
plus postage. 























Salute to Summeil 


What a pleasing picture this sunny Tenby 
anchorage makes, symbolic of the brighter 
days to come. Sea air, sunshine, scenery 
—Nature’s cure for the worst of war 
worries—are free for the taking, and 
those with boats to commission should do 
it now! to make the most of the holiday 
months ahead; remembering, too, that it 
will give a helping hand to that most 
depressed of men—the local boatbuilder 


If you are interested in ‘the other man's’ craft— 


and what owner isn’t ?—write for our Booklet 1773 
which illustrates and describes more than a score of 


‘THORNYCROFT 


MOTOR BOATS 
* 


JOHN 1t. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED 
Thornycroft House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 



























































King George V. 


WEDDING GIFTS 





FINGER BowLs are usually made of crystal and 
their ultimate fate is all too certain. 


Those made of Silver are better. They may fall 
and become dented, but can always be restored 
as new. 


Each of our Bowls is made from a whole disc 
of Silver. The diameter is 4 inches. 





6 Bowls in Case . - £6 6 O 


BROOK & SON 





























Goldsmitbs and Silversmitbs 














GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 





























VICTORY 





This illustra- ~* 
tion is an artist’s i 
impression of Victoria, the 

Latin ss of Victory, posite Buckingham Palace. 


MUST OURS 


74,000 died from cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should resolve us all to make 
even greater efforts to combat and 
defeat the grave menace of this disease. 

Here at The Royal Cancer Hospital 
our resources are being extended to 
the utmost limits. The work of Treat- 
ment and Research, despite the War, 
continues unabated. But the mounting 
costs threaten to impede our way to 
success. Thousands of pounds have to 
be spent yearly to keep our doors 
always open to unfortunate sufferers. 
Will you please help us in this humane 
task? 

A gift, however small, will be doubly 
welcome in these difficult times. 


taken from 
the statue on the 
Victoria Memorial op- 





FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
ee 





South Africa, Rhodesia, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Ceylon, Argentine 
Uruguay, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Nederland-East Indies 

are now being 


cooked by an ISS 


Lancashire Hot-pot is hardly the ideal 
dish in Ceylon—even in “ winter.” But 
no matter the type of fare, it tastes better, 
IS better, when cooked by an ESSE—THE 
Heat Storage Cooker. At least that ig 
what ESSE users say—all over the world, 















Burns continuously — always ready for 
INSTANT action. Fuel, anthracite or coke. 
Can save 50% of usual fuel bill. Ensures 
independence from gas or electricity for 
cooking. Catalogues gladly sent on request. 











PRICES, 
AS YET, ARE 
NOT ADVANCED 


Favourable ‘no de- 
sit’ Hire Purchase 


Shop Htsqosef 


Cooker Company 


Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. wp 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms: 
63 CONDUIT ST., W.1. & 
11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C4 
EDINBURGH : 17 Greenside 
Place 

LIVERPOOL : 20 Canning Pl. 
GLASGOW: 11 DixonSt., Cl 


‘erms available. 
Models to suit any 
size of household. 
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-| DEPENDABLE 
m in a World of change 











Carreras built more die than they knew 
when first they blended Craven for the Earl 
whose name it bears. The personal blend of 
one solitary smoker is now the most widely- 
distributed Tobacco across the Five Continents 
. . . dependable, constant, never-varying in its 
goodness through all the lands where it is sold. 


In Mess and Billet, on every Station throughout 
the Empire, anywhere at Home or Overseas 
where men who are doing things come together, 
that famed old Craven tin is there to greet 


* “ARCADIA” you... 


Yielding ease and contentment during 





immortalised by Sir J. the hard-snatched respite, bringing cheer and 
pare * ay tae encouragement when things are difficult, cement- 
ine,” is Carreras’ Craven ing friendship, giving quiet inspiration . all 
pe Ce De this is possible to good Tobacco. And Craven 
Sold throughout is unusually good . . . in Barrie’s own words, 

the World in “A Tobacco to live for.” 


Airtight Tins. 





st, 1854 


KS : 
AND 





:|CRAVEN MIXTURE | 


22 wows "A TOBACCO TO LIVE FOR" ™ 


BROAD CUT, a rich 
ing Pl. | blend of long, coarse-cut FINE CUT, for the man who EXTRA MILD, has the 
to» Cab strands. prefers a more compact fill. Craven flavour but with less “ an 


ees § (° §- 90) MADE BY CARRERAS LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, N.W.1 ® 
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BARNARDO'S 
are helping 
ual 
















g 





0% Sap’ 


They have 2,401 old Boys in 
H.M. SERVICES 


| Will YOU kindly help to secure the 
“KITCHEN FRONT” for the 
8,250 children now in the Homes? 


10/- feeds one child 
for ten days. 
Cheques, etc., payable “DR. BARNARDO'S 


HOMES,”’ should be sent to 393 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Please help BARNARDO'S 








EVERYMAN‘'S SHAVING CREAM yee 


The BUSINESS 
MAN needs a 


spruce shave 


The Business Man is aware how 
important an asset a fresh and alert 
face reallyis. The clean, invigorating 
shave, without a trace of skin- 
soreness, that Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream gives, makes it his obvious 
choice. It tones up his face muscles 
for the rest of the day. 

















Chemists sell large 1/6 tubes, or you get the same 
antiseptic shave from the Parke-Davis Shaving Stick, 
1/6 from all chemists. 





i> i\ 
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SHE prefers smartness but you want 
comfort, so a “Van Heusen” must be 
the answer. The multi-ply fabric wears . 
so much longer and launders so well 
that in any case “Van Heusen” saves 
money on collars. Obtainable in several 
smart styles, in white and coloured designs 


from all outfitters. 


Ask also for “ VANTELLA” Shirts (by 
Cotella Ltd.), at 10/6 and 11/9 each, 


to match all colours and designs of 


“VAN HEUSEN”’ Collars. 





Semi- Stiff COLLARS 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Provisional Address, Viney Street Factory, Taunton, Somerset 






























PSEGOESESL GHP HPSS PPOSSHS HHH OHSS + HH SR ole agen 


HAMILTOR 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scot Diamond 





Be 








co the late 88 PRINCES STREREDIN 


King George V 


REGIMENTMBAD¢ 





7th/9th ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £58 
Smaller, on Bar £22 








NAVAL CROWN 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £1 

ROYAL AIR FORCE Others, Diamond set . from £4 10) 
Platinum, White Geld and Diamonds . £25 








‘7 GlOn, 


ROYAL ARTILLERY 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 
Others, Diamond set . + from £9 10/- 








ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL C0 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamends . ft 
Larger, no Bar 









Badges of other Regimen) 
ranging from £10 upwarit 





BLACK WATCH 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £30 





ERB ABB ABR As So 685 Bs Bs hs os sg ha hs Bb gs ha ea so 9 6B Bs os a es os a aha a oh ha hp he Ba aga a at ep hehe oh Bs ED a es Bs Ha Eh Ba Go 64 a a hs oh a hs hs hs BO oH HED 


GOPHPSSHS STH S SESH SEG HOSS SHS GO wee spas Saepeniwes 





pee bh 548 4p Fe he Se 65s £E8 oS Hs Es 05s 5 Se 5s 60s Os os OH OB A oS HB eH eh he eh Behe 


Qk INCHES siden tl 


Telephone: EpinsurcH 22388. 





Scotiainiamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


REMEDINBURGH 2 


ENIMBADGE BROOCHES 





ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds £65 


Paste Diamond and 
Enamel . £3 16/- 












oO 


ROYAL ENGINEERS 


Dumond and Enamel . £10 15/- SS 





ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS 





PSSSSSSSHSHSLSSSSHSHSSHGSSSSHSPSSSSSSPSSS HSH SHSSSSS SHSSHHSSS 


NZ), —— =< at 4 
ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 
Diamond and Enamel . £38 





£38 





egiments 
upwark® 


KING'S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS 
DiamondandEnamel . . £38 








BVSSSSSSHSSSSSGHSH HGH S 


PETERS EPH ESLPSLSGS SPSS ESOS SSS HOGS eo yagypgge 
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A.M.P. 


Assets exceed £117,000,000 
Invested within the Empire 
per 


1 Keo 


WILL SECURE 


PROVISION 
FOR RETIREMENT 


WITH 


PROTECTION FOR 


DEPENDENTS 
IN THE MEANTIME 


Write for 
full particulars 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOGIETY 


Established 1849 in Australia 
73-76 King William St., London, E.C.4 
Emergency Address: 


‘ TARNMOOR,’ HINDHEAD, SURREY 


The Largest British Mutual Life 
Office 














ta a ae Re PPP, 


f 
the THRESHER’ 


Trench Coat 


At pre-war price— 


£7.7.0 


with detachable 
*Kamelcott’ 
Lining. 





With detachable Sheepskin 


Lining ; ‘ : £10. 10.0 
Without Lining . £5.15.6 
State height and size of chest when ordering. 


Hard outer shell of waterproof khaki drill; rain 
and windproof interlining of extraordinary strength; 
special devices to prevent wind and rain trickles 
penetrating collar, wrists and buttonholes. The 
‘Thresher,’ supplied to more than 28,000 officers 
1914-1918, is unsurpassed for keeping you warm 
and dry even in the dirtiest weather. 


THRESHER & GLENNY Lt. 
MILITARY TAILORS 
152-153 STRAND, W.C.2 


City Address : 85 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 
Established 1755 


Send P.C. for * Guide to Kit and Equipment" 


PROP DLPL LLL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL eel ele 








THAT FAMOUS HOTELIER 


In matters of cuisine, catering for the 


epicure his word is law .. . on creature 
comforts he is an authority. And, as 


one would expect, his 
choice of tobacco mani- 
fests the expert— ‘No 
Name’, that fine 
4 ozs. 7/- dependable blend. 


For those 
who prefer a 
coarser cult— 
Wo Name’ 
BROAD CUT. 


The prices 
are the same 


pavers NO NAME rosacce 














Obtainable 


6. RHODESIA—The “‘GROUSE”’ Agenoy, 
Box 678, Salisbury. 


KENYA —Jardin Ltd., Nalrobiand 
Mombasa. 

GIBRALTAR —M. Bagiietto. 

TANGIER —Rhys H. Evans. 

JAPAN -—Saihara & Co., Ltd., 
Osaka. 

BARBADOS ae Musson, Son &Go., 


Trea sure from 


Scotland _ 
GROUSE 


BRAND 


WHISKY 






PERTH, SCOTLAND 


abroad from— 


-—Strohmeyer & Arpe GCo., 
New York City. 


Rheilnwein imports inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


BERMUDA-—Consolidated Wine Store, 
Hamiliton. 


JAMAICA -—H. M. Brandon & Go., 
Kingston. 


—Maury-Roberts Go., Ltd. 


U.S.A. 





IMPROVEMENT IN WELL-BEING 
AT SEVENTY 


A Gentleman, then 
aged 69, took up 
MAXALDING 
in July 1939, with 
the object of curing 
constipation and 
improving health 











A. M. SALDO. 
Founder of Maxalding in 
1909, who prescribes every 

lesson personally. 


exercises are cer- 
tainly doing me 
good, more than I 
expected, and I am 
well satisfied with my progress.” ‘“‘ Sept. 15th. 
There has been a better sense of well-being and 
better spirits, digestion seems as if it could 
stand anything. I am astonished at the present 
results, in that I have tried diets, exercise a 
plenty, and their results were not to be com- 
pared to Maxalding.” ‘“ Apl. 29th, 1940. The 
exercises are excellent and the best of their 
kind to keep one up to the mark.” 


MEDICAL INVESTIGATION INVITED. 


An Illustrated Treatise M AX ALDING 


Explanatory of 


Sent Gratis on Receipt of Your 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 


A.M. SALDO 123 aueen'Victoria st., 


LONDON, E.C.4. 











FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLO 


New and secondhand Books on Travel, 
Adventure, and every other subject. 
Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
JOIN THE BOOK GLUB! Members buy 
books published at 7/6, 8/6, 10/6 and 
12/6 for ONLY 2/6. 
Over 200,000 MEMBERS! 


113-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


SSN ESS 





IVE me a pipeful of The Best. 
Its name? TOM LONG you will have 
guessed. 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 


NEW STATIONS 
HAVE BEEN OPENED 
TO MEET URGENT 
NEEDS OF SEAMEN 

UNDER WAR 
A yarn with the Padre CONDITIONS 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 


PRESENT ADDRESS: 
5 THE GRANGE, WIMBLEDON, LONDON, S.W. 19 

















GUNN tus 
SECTIONAL BOOKGASE 


For books of all sizes . 
collections of all sizes . 
rooms of all sizes 


adaptable in the highest degree, 
and expansible as the library 
Ws «+ se Ye 8 


3 main and different styles; 
delivery without delay in 
unequalled variety. 


Catalogue and dealer's name free on request 


Wy. ANGUS « Go. Ltp., 


44 to 5&2, Paul Street, 
Finsbury, LONDON, E.C.2. 
and MENSTRIE, Scotland. 


On the King’s National Roll. 
































THE SUPER 


BARLING 


DOUBLE DENTURE 
PIPE 


Guaranteed Entirely 
British Made 


Thin, flat, wide 
ee Soe 
ni chorag: 
iy teeth. ¥ 











those with double 
dentures. Can be 
gripped with perfect ease. 
Favoured by smokers who 
prefer a wide, flat mouthpiece. 
Small and medium, 10/6; large, 
12/6; extra large, 15/-. 


Postage abroad additional. 


, 
*k If any difficulty 


in obtaining, write Pl PE CRAFT 


B. BARLING & SONS, c—— 


108 Parkway, London, 
na, . © ’Ph ; 


a r Phone: 
Gulliver 4458. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe 
makers in England. 
“Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 





Little lives, once sad, may with your 
help be lifted up where brightness 
shall follow gloom, and laughter take 
the place of tears. 


Children now 
5,000 in our care. 
Gifts, however small, gratefully received 
by the Secretary, 


WAIFS «STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 












Yt, 





rN 
BRANDAUER'S 


GLENGARRY PENS 


Ss 
e BRANDAUER’S Glengarry 
Pen has a specially con- 
structed curved point, which 
is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all 
Stationers and Storekeepers. 






C. Branpauer & Co., Lrp., Birmingham, Eng, 
‘ London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 









Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 


Why 4, 


MY 


i J 


: Wh 











de ed 


—e § SS 


fe 
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Precautionary 
Measure... 


Take the simplest 
and most constant 
outdoor precaution 
with you: 

THE 


BURBERRY 


the weatherproof 
that turns as easily 
as a weathervane to 
meet the climate. 
In wind or calm, 
storm or sunshine, 
comfort is equable, 
security dependable. 


The latest Burberry : ceedings will be: 
models are in a : taken against of-: 


: he : 
variety of styles and : fenders, jusing the : 
colours. 


: wrongfully. 
Patterns and prices sent 
on mention of Lesquare, London 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ "Phone: WHI 3343 


BURBERRYS «ro., ranma RKeT 
KELVIN-—RIGARDO 


PETROL—PARAFFIN 


MARINE ENGINES 





: Warning :—Pro- 3 


"Grams: Burberry, 








are made in six models from 7} h.p. 
to 72 h.p., and are supplied with 
full marine equipment ready for 
building into the hull. No en- 
gineering work is left to be done, 
and they can be installed by a 
carpenter with his ordinary tools. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue No. 
903/23, post-free on application. 


TheBergius @ltd 


oosBiE's SVG = GLASGOW C.4 








THE MODERATE” DRINKER 


(Published by the British Turvey Treatment 
Association.) 








If we consider the subject of alcohol eenitiiies 
one of the first things which must strike us—and it 
is an impressive thought—is that, while alcohol has 
been the ruin of thousands, no man, living or dead, 
has ever benefited by it in any conceivable way. 
Can anyone honest: me = ——y has improved 
his business capacity, t has increased his 
literary output, that ite = Thelnad him to pass 
examinations, that it been the means of culti- 
vating better relations with his superiors, that it 
has freshened him for an arduous day’s work, that 
it has improved his ws average? As we all 
know, the contrary is the case. 

ALCOHOL LOWERS THE VITALITY, 
it obscures the judgment, it has a bad effect on the 
eye, and there is nothi: n the world more calcu- 
lated to make a chief look with disfavour on a 
subordinate than the suspicion that he is addicted 
to alcohol. If this is so, why do not more people 
give it up altogether ? 

Before we answer this question, let us consider 
for a moment the man to whom these remarks are 
addressed—the man, and he exists by thousands, 
who calls himself a “ moderate” drinker. What- 
ever differences may exist between “‘ moderate ”’ 
drinkers, they have one common characteristic by 
which they can always be known. THEY CAN, so 
they tell you, GIVE UP ALCOHOL AT ANY 
GIVEN MOMENT IF THEY WANT TO DO 
SO. Now, since abstention from alcohol is ad- 
mitted by ‘nearly everyone to be of benefit to the 
health, besides being a great benefit to the — 
—and let any “ moderate” drinker who doubts 
this keep a strict account of what he spends on 
alcohol during the week—we ask again, how is it 
that these nr grap people, upon whom alcohol 
has so little hold, do not acquire an admitted benefit, 
which costs them no trouble ? 

And now we will answer the question. es do 
not do so for the reason that seven “‘ modera' 
drinkers out of ten are in reality 

IMMODERATE DRINKERS, 

and that, even if they wanted to give up alcohol, 
they could not do so UNAIDED without a very 
t, deal of trouble, discomfort, and inconvenience. 
ele potations may be ‘ * moderate,” but they are 
regular; no VY passes without. their system 
becoming more and more impregnated with alcohol. 
By all means let them try to give it up; but when 
they have discovered for themselves w sudden 
abstention means they will, if they are wise, bethink 
themselves of the Turvey Treatment, which is not 
only sure and harmless, but which obviates all 

feeling of collapse and depression. 

Inquirers can be seen daily from 10 till 5.30. 
Saturdays, 10 till 1 pu. (Special appointments 
may be made by phone or werd no charge for 
consultation personally or by letter.) 


THE TURVEY AL CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
ART OF THE WORLD. 
The following Z uiry form may be filled in and forwarded 
(or a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars and 
advice will be forwarded under plain cover. 


To the aay rt, BRITISH T.T 


(Entrance, Harewood Place. 
oatam: Mayfair, 3406 (two lines). | 
Telegrams: ‘‘Turvert, Wesdo, London. 


Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACK WOOD'S. 


14 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, 
ace.) 


argos yeresneeese~eimepineettangntieieinmins mm 
Po eer» Ee Leeann voottsioe’ Civedtinmninans 
BLACKWOOD. June 1940 
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A Sussex 
Motor Mechanic 


THINK 
OF = 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can well imagine what terrible perils 
this War is adding to the already hazardous 
tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 

Now more than ever do they need your 
help in pounds, shillings and pence, to 
maintain them in their magnificent work. 

As the War at sea intensifies so the call 
from this Institution for your aid becomes 
more urgent. We know you will not fail us 
now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 











Fourth Impression. Cr. Sve, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH COOKERY 
FOR ENGLISH HOMES. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd., Edin. & London. 


BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 42/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 48/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 75/- 
“SANITUBE” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 75/- 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body. Invisibleunderclothing andeasilyemptied. 
Now worn world-wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators, 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AFE> 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 

















BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
is unrivalled. 


TALES FROM 
THE OUTPOSTS 


Contain the pick of stories from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 











Do you want the créme dela créme of good 
writing, good reading, good literature? 


I. FRONTIERS OF EMPIRE. 

II. SMALL WARS OF THE EMPIRE. 
III. TALES OF THE BORDER. 

IV. PIONEERING. 

V. JOBS OF WORK. 

VI. TALES OF THE SEA. 
VII. SOLDIERS’ TALES. 
VIII. JUNGLE TALES. 

IX. TALES OF AFRICA. 

X. SHIKAR. 

XI. FROM STRANGE PLACES. 
XII. IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Each volume sold separately. 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


“Well worth the price demanded and 
something more.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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THE BATTLE of the PLATE 


By Compr. A. B. CAMPBELL, R.D. Illustrated 7/6 net 


With a Foreword by 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, THE RT. HON. LORD CHATFIELD 
S P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., 0.V.0. 


2nd Edition Printing 
“T recommend this book to everyone who delights in hearing of the work 


of the British Navy, for the incidents here recorded add another leaf to its 
laurels.”"—Lord Chatfield. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE | 
EGGS, BEANS AND CRUMPETS 7/6 net | 


“ Mr Wodehouse in his most amusing vein.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A composite gurgle of unconfined joy.’’—Books of Today. 


GEORGE R. PREEDY 


THE LIFE OF ReEAr-ApmMimAL JOHN PAUL JONES 
12/6 net 


** Able and vivacious.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“A discerning and sympathetic study . . Gives a sound estimate of his 
character and ability.”—Observer. 


THE FAVOURITES. OF 
a CATHERINE THE GREAT 





e? 
“ By ALEXANDER POLOVTSOFF _ Illustrated 12/6 net 

The influence of Catherine the Great’s favourites on history forms a page 
cE. which hitherto has never been turned. Now, in tracing the lives of these 


men, the author has thrown fresh light upon the life and work of this great 
Queen and has painted a vivid picture of life at a brilliant court. 


ACTION WITH A CLICK 
By P. H. F. TOVEY Illustrated 10/6 net 


‘“Mr Tovey’s multitudinous hair-raising feats in the service of the thrill- 
desirous readers of the British Press were extraordinary and are all contained in 
this study in quick-silver.”—Books of Today. 


MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O. 


vo. 
FLY-TYING: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
nd Illustrated 7/6 net 
| ‘*A complete and trustworthy guide to the making of every kind of trout 
or salmon fly . .. An excellent manual . .. Will be a welcome addition to 
nt. every amateur’s library.”—Game and Gun. 
D, HERBERT JENKIN 














the late King George V. 





“g/8 Bad 
af your Uni 


HE proud. emblems 

of the Royal Navy 

‘and the Fleet Air 

Arm which are shown are 

examples of the distinguished 

Badge Jewellery fashioned 

by The Goldsmiths & Silver. 
smiths Company. 

At 112 Regent Street, 
London, there is an out 
standing variety of jewellery 
and presents of every kind 
bearing a badge of practi. 
cally any branch of the 
Services. May we send 
you illustrations? 


NAVAL CROWN 


Diamond and Platinum 


Brooch . - . £46 00 
Smaller size in 14-ct. 
Gold . ‘ . £217 6 


FLEET AIR ARM 


Diamond, Ruby and 
Enamel Brooch . £82 0 0 


NAVAL CAP BADGE 


Diamond and Enamel 
Brooch . . £40 0 0 
Smaller size in 14-ct. 


Gold and Enamel- £3 0 0 


FLEET AIR ARM 


18-carat Gold, Enamel 
and Platinum Brooch £10 10 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERS MITHS 


COMPANY LTD 


112 REGENT STREET + LONDON - W! 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1496. JUNE 1940. VOL. 247. 


AERE PERENNIUS. BY E. J. N. WALLIS, i ‘ e « C7 


THE PASSING SHOW. BY THOMAS H. RADDALL, . ‘ . . 694 
POZAR. BY J. M. N., « ; ‘ . 4 , - 706 
A JOURNEY TO UNST. BY JOHN HORNE, . ° . 4 
A STUDENT IN VIENNA. BY A. M. G., ‘ . R ; . oo 
MORE MEMORIES OF THE DEER FORESTS. 

BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN, , ; ; = F = . 734 
BEAUMAINS ALIAS SMYTH, .- ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ~ ea 
LEATHER. BY MAJOR HENEAGE WHEELER, . : ‘ ‘ - 162 
AN AUTUMN WEEK-END. BY A. H. LIGHTBOURN, 5 ‘ ~ 
CREW DEPARTMENT. BY DOROTHY LAIRD, . : : 5 - 795 
INDEX, ; . ‘ ; P , _ P ‘ ‘ . 809 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SusscRIBERS BOTH AT HoME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWoOopD’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 


THE “ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


The “ Arethusa ” is still 
helping poor boys to 
become good sailors 


An old “ Arethusa” boy has recently been 
awarded the STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL 
by the ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY for 

the bravest act of the year. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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SCREW PILE AND CYLINDER FOUNDATIONS 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. 


ENGINEERS LTD. 


HORSEFERRY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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to EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON 


When you travel by the City & Hall Lines you travel under ideal conditions 
and the planning of all the arrangements on board is the result of long 
experience. Designed and equipped specifically for Eastern service 
and handsomely appointed throughout, they bring to travel the amenities 
and comfort of a fine hotel coupled with solicitude for the wellbeing 
of the traveller. Spacious public rooms, extensive decks, and commodious 
well-furnished outside cabins contribute to your comfort, whilst faultless 
cuisine and the efficient, courteous service of a competent staff will 
combine to make your voyage memorable for enjoyment. 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Telephone : Cobham 2851 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
WOODBANKS HOTEL, BALLOCH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 
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Secure your future 
from worry 


etl 


by investing in an annuity with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Its terms are very 
favourable and the 
security it offers is 
unsurpassed 


ll 


Write for quotation 
applicable to your 
own age to 


The 
STANDA LIFE 


ofesuranee 


——— 


i ————— 


EST - 1825 


HEAD OFFICE : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON =: 46 QUBEN WICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 ; [5a PALL MALL, S.W.! 
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Blackwood's 
New Publications 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY Just Published 





The Wandering Years 
By WESTON MARTYR Short Demy. 7/@ net Second Impression 
“ Brilliant autobiography.”"—Birmingham Post. 


Here is another Book by The Hon. Lady Fortescue, 
author of those delightful Volumes “Perfume from Provence,” 8/6 net, 
and “Sunset House,” 8/6 net 


“‘There’s Rosemapy .. . 
... Fhere’s Rue...’ 


Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Third Impression 


The story of her life shows how courage and a great heart formed a character that can transmit 
the elusive quality of charm. 


The Observer says: “Sure to be another winner.” 


A SECOND OMNIBUS VOLUME Crown tee Oh. net 


Land and Sea 
By SHALIMAR (F. C. Hendry) 


The greatest writer of Sea Stories now living. 
“600 pages closely packed with excitement and thrills.”— Sheffield Telegraph. 


The Pied Piper of Dipper 


Creek, and other Tales Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 


By THOMAS H. RADDALL 
With an Appreciation by LORD TWEEDSMUIR (John Buchan) 


Mr T. H. RADDALL is a new writer, and an outstanding literary discovery by the firm of 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons who have long been famous as the discoverers of new authors. 


The Everlasting Hills 
By JAMES WALLER (“J. W.”) 


With sketch-maps and 64 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net 
This book will appeal not only to the adventurous but to all lovers of the beautiful. Mr Waller 
is a well-known mountaineer, and, combined with his knowledge of climbing, he has developed 
the art of photography to the highest pitch, 








Deeds which should not 


Pass Away 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


With an Introduction by Major-General Sir ERNEST D. SWINTON, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


With Diagrams. Short Demy. 8/6 net 


“A book which we are free to admit might, with advantage, be found in every Barrack’s library. 
It is grand reading."—Oban Times. 


{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
























BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 


CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


* Four Tales JOHN BUCHAN 


Third Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


*x Down to the Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 





624 pages 


x Land and Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


* Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood’ 


Sixth Large Impression. 554 pages 


* Storer Clouston’s Omnibus ob aaa 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


* Para Handy and Other Tales UGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression. 702 pages 


x The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
520 pages WESTON MARTYR 
















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 




















[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 





An amazing pageant of living narrative 


(Wives 
| WANDERING 
a DAN it. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh. 














Short Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. Second Impression. 





‘“‘Remarkable autobiography, for which I 
prophesy enormous success, thoroughly deserved. 
I have rarely read so varied, so interesting and 
so inspiring a narrative, and I should be sorry 
to miss any opportunity to offer it a welcome.’’— 
BECHHOFER ROBERTS, New English Weekly. 


‘‘A life which is to any stay-at-home almost 
luridly romantic. The South Seas, pearling, 
Ponape, trochus fishing, Guam, Nagasaki, the 
Behring Sea, Yokohama in the early years of the 
century—all are ruthlessly stripped of accepted 
but false glamour, and the result is astringent 
entertainment of almost embarrassing honesty."’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


‘*Brilliant autobiography.'’—Birmingham Post. 
‘‘An absorbing autobiography.'’—The Scotsman. 


‘‘A writer who may always be relied upon to 
offer fascinating reading, and he is at his best in 
‘The Wandering Years.’'’—Devon Gazette. 


WESTON MARTYR 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


[Obdtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 


37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BRITISH MADE 
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Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE forthe United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Canyon Hovusz, Pirertm™ Strez?T, Lonpon, E.C.4. 














